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PREFACE. 



In the following " Records/' the Author's object 
seems to have been to evolve the great Christian 
mpral,— that retribution invariably follows delin 
quency ; — to enforce some of the sublime truths 
of Christianity, by showing, in the way of prac- 
tical illustration, the issues of moral good and of 
moral evil. Punishment in this world, in some 
shape or other, sooner or later, hidden or overly 
positive or indirect, bodily or mental, is the never- 
failing consequence of guilt, as reward is that of 
innocence. Trace how we may the course of 
human events, the tendency of human actions, 
the same results follow ; — they all operate to the 
same end : the former to promote virtue and dis- 
courage vice ; the latter to produce happiness 
and ensure misery, — according as men incline 
to the ohe or to the other. 

If, therefore, some portions of this volume 
should be considered gloomy, and the aspect of 
vice too darkly coloured, it must be attributed to 
the fact that only such pictures as stir the feel- 
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ings, and cause the reader to feel as well as to 
knmD the odiousness of vice, will be likely to be 
attended with any direct moral effect. Fear is, 
perhaps, the strongest passion in the human 
breast ; and, therefore it is, that we are much 
more readily withdrawn from iniquity by the 
apprehension of the evil consequences that accrue 
from it, than won to virtue by the blessings to 
which it is allied. 



J. H. C. 



36, ^omefUX Street, Partmm Squmre^ 
Mvtmber 80, 1835. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 



The friend of my youth is gone to the inheritance 
of the good. * May my last end be like his.' We 
were playmates in our infancy, school-fellows in our 
childhood, associates at college, and friends in our 
manhood. We took orders together, after which 
we were divided by life's changes and chances, and 
did not meet again until years of mutual trial had 
given a more decided turn and aspect to our worldly 
destinies ; shortly after which I was called to witness 
his decease. He died of a lingering decline, which, 
like a worm at the root of a beautiful tree, gradually 
drained the sap of life, and bowed him down in 
death. When I recall the happy years that w© 
passed together, in our young and buoyant primes 
I cannot but sigh at the remembrance of the brevity 
and short-sightedness of human joys. I feel ,th^ 
fhll force of the Patriarch's declaration, that ' man 
is bom to trouUe as the sparks fly upwards.' 

My friend died in his fortieth year. I was at 
his bed-side, 

When his rapt soul, anticipating bliss. 
Burst from the thraldom of encumbering day ; 
And, on the wings of eostacy upborne. 
Sprang into liberty, and light, and life. 
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It was a calm autumnal evening. The nurse 
was wiping the cold clammy dews that continually 
overspread his temples, forced out by the occasional 
pangs which, at intervals, shook his feeble and 
macerated frame. When I entered the gloomy 
chamber, from which the glare of daylight was 
excluded by a thick gauze curtain, the invalid had 
fallen into an uneasy slumber; this was continually 
broken by the oppression at his lungs causing him 
frequently to gasp for breath, and his thin shrunken 
lips, pale as a faded lily, to quiver with the painfiil 
exertion. I had not been long beside his bed before 
he opened his eyes, and fixed them languidly upon 
me. They brightened to an intense brilliancy, the 
moment he had a full perception of my presence; 
and, drawing from under the bed-clothes his fleshless 
hand, attenuated and delicate to the last degree, he 
opened it to receive mine, , while every finger 
trembled with tender excitement The small feeble 
pulse was like the movement of a gossamer thread. 

I placed my hand within his ; the cold, nervous, 
clammy grasp, sent a chill to, my heart, and I could 
scarcely repress the vehemence of my feelings. 
There was no mistaking the sign. His slender 
fingers, pressing against mine with a scarcely per- 
ceptible, yet throbbing motion, satisfied me that it 
was the contact of death. What sad eloquence 
was there in that touch ! I was stunned for the 
moment, though almost daily expecting to behold 
the awful issue ; for, however prepared we may be 
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to see our friends quit the world, the final period 
never arrives without a shock. Philosophy comes 
to our relief in vain ; the stoic is merged in the 
man, and we witness the last struggle with nature's 
bitterest pang. I envy not him who can behold 
death without that tension of heart, which first 
strains every chord, and then relaxes it into the 
sweet relief of tears. I never yet saw a fellow- 
creature die, without feeling my soul wrung by 
irresistible emotions. It speaks home to the bosom 
with a solemn earnestness of appeal, not to be mis- 
understood. It is, indeed, a fearfiil thing to witness 
the triumph of death, whether he come clad in the 
vesture of a cherub, or in * garments rolled in 
blood.' 

My dying friend rallied a little after I had be^i 
by him a few minutes, when I asked him how he felt* 

* Happy,' he said ; ' it is a blessed thing to die 
happy. The future has no horrors for me, and 
death, therefore, is a boon. God is merciful, and 
I trust my heart is not unmindful of the mercy that 
deserts me not at this trying hogr.' 

He paused. The effort of speaking had almost 
overpowered him, and, for some time after, he did 
not venture to utter a word. His breathings were 
quick and difiicult He firequently gasped for 
breath with painful eagerness; and his eyes often 
turned upward, the whole pupil being hidden under 
the lid, as a. sudden pang convulsed his fragile 
fraibe/ but when it subsided, a faint smile of resig- 
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nation stole over his features, and he gently pressed 
my hand, as if to assure me that the spiritual man 
triumphed over the carnal. I could not speak. 
The tears rdled copiously down my cheeks. He 
saw that I was deeply affected, and said, * What is 
iKxlily suffering when the soul is at peace ? It will 
be but a brief trial now ; heaven's gate opens wide 
before me, and I am about to enter m "where the 
prisoners rest together and hear not the voice of the 
oppressor." * 

'Olv my friend!' said I, unable to subdue my 
agitation, ' it is, indeed, a consolation to those you 
leave behind, to know that you quit the world under 
•o happy an assurance. There is no poison in 
the^ sting of death, but to the despairing ; hope 
converts that great and last creditor of man bto a 
minister of everlasting joy.' 

He nodded assent. His breathing became 
every instant more difficult, and it was a severe 
e£brt to articulate. I saw that he was painfully 
affected at witnessing my emotion. He pressed 
my hand at intervals, but every time more feebly. 
I put my finger to his wrist; the pulse was 
scarcely perceptible : I saw that he was dying. 
He turned his eyes languidly upon me, and, for a 
moment, there was the same brilliancy of expression 
which I before observed ; but they shortly became 
dim, — the lids closed over them, and I thought 
that he was dead. The pulse still quivered, — ^his 
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chest heaved gently but quickly — he again opened 
his eyes, and said^ in a faint whispers 

* The struggle will soon be passed, — the end of 
time with me is the beginning of eteitiity, where 
" there is joy for evermore." ' His head drooped,— »• 
his lips parted, — ^he murmured * God bless you,' — ^the 
countenance assumed that absence of expression not 
to be mistaken,-— every lineament gradually relaxed 
into a state of fixed quietscency, denoting the most 
placid repose, and, after one full but gentle expira- 
tion, he ceased to breathe. I looked upon the pallid 
corpse, now motionless, but beautiful in death, and 
felt a lesson conveyed to my own heart, which can 
never be forgotten. 

He had no near relations except a nephew, who 
followed him to the grave as chief mourner. I was 
with him, and may safely say, that the chief mourner 
felt the least sorrow. As soon as the body had been 
committed to the dust, the will was read. The 
bulk of the property was bequeathed to his nephew ; 
several friends were mentioned, to whom small 
legacies had been lefl ; and the whole of his papers 
were willed to my trust, with an especial request, 
that I would take charge of them, and do with 
them whatever my own judgment should suggest. 

Having secured the papers, I took them home, 
and, afler due ccHisideration, determined to publish 
them, in justice to the memory of my departed 
friend. They contained a regular narrative of 
events, preceded by a brief jnemoir of his early life. 

2 
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I suspect, from the careful manner in which the 
manuscript had heen arranged, that he had himself 
intended to puhlish it ; and, as death had frustrated 
this purpose, to accomplish it appea.red to me a 
sacred duty. In accordance, therefore, as I conceive, 
with the implied wish of their author, I give the 
following sheets to the world, as the hequest of one 
who loved it sincerely ; not for its own sake, hut 
for His who made, and likewise so loved it, that 
he laid down his life to ransom it froni the penalty 
of a broken law. 



POSTHUMOUS RECORDS 



OF A 



LONDON CLERGYMAN. 



I CHAPTER I. • 

MT DESIRE TO ENTER THE CHURCH OPPOSED BT MT 
FATHER. — SENT TO SEA. — MT FATHER DIES. — TAKE 

ORDERS. DIFFICULTIES OF OBTAINING A CURACT. 

ARRIVE IN TOWN. — MT FIRST PUPIL. 

FnoM the earliest period of my youth, at least so far 
back as I can recollect, it was the earnest wish of my 
heart to enter the church. This wish was opposed 
by my father, who had some influence with one of 
the ministers of state, and I was sent to sea. Before 
I had served the first six years of an arduous, and 
to me, repulsive service, my father died, the minister 
ut>on whom he had relied for advancing me in my 
profession was out of office, the infiueoce, therefore, 
upon which my prospects in the navy were erected, 
lapsed, and I was left without fortune, save what 
was embraced within the narrow limits of a thousand 
pounds in the, five per cents; without interest, and 
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without friends. My mother had died in giving 
me birth, and I felt myself as it were alone in the 
world. I was, however, now free to make my own 
choice of a profession, and, being allowed to quit 
the navy, in my nineteenth year, I was matriculated 
at the university of Cambridge. , 

By the time I took orders, the best portion of my 
thousand pounds was expended, and I became an 
almost penny less curate, having th^ charge of a large 
, parish without a stipend. I had undertaken the duty 
for two years, as a return for the title ; and when 
I was ordained priest, niy entire property did 
not exceed a huhdred ppuilds. When the period 
had elapsed for which I was pledged to perform 
the duties withqut a stipend, I proposed to continue 
them for sixty pounds per annum ; but the rector 
declined my proposal, and a young man of fortune, 
desirous of taking orders^ having offered to under- 
take the curacy, without remuneration, for another 
two years, I was dismissed with scarcely a penny in 
the world. My situation was painful in the ex- 
treme. My daily bread had now become a sad 
contingency. I had no immediate prospect of 
bettering my condition, which was hourly becoming 
one of real and prospective misery. 

I advertised for a curacy, and had an interview 
with an incumbent who was in want of such profes- 
ffional assistance as I was able to render him. 
Having questioned me as to my faith upon certain 
points of doctrine, he said, with a stem formal 
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gravity, * Sir, do you mate use of extemporaneous 
prayer?* *No, sir,' I replied; 'I am not aware that 
I could employ it, however I might wish to do so. 
I do not think I could clothe my ideas in words 
sufficiently solemn at the moment of supplication ; 
I, therefore, dare not trust, upon such occasions, to 
those uncertain effiisions which an impulsive devo- 
tion might suggest I prefer the published forms 
of prayer, because, to my mind, they are far more 
to the purpose, and far more inspiring,' 

* Then, sir, you won't do for me ; I wish you a 
good morning.' 

My nexj interview was with a very gentlemanly 
man, who had advertised for a curate. After some 
conversation, he appointed that I should try his 
pulpit on the fifteenth Sunday after our interview. 
Finding he had twenty-five candidate^, who were 
idl to preach probationary sermons; and that it 
would be just six months before the trial of skill 
could be decided, I at once declined this gentleman's 
proposal. 

Upon different occasions, I offered my services to 
clergymen, who, I ascertained, wanted curates, but 
could not succeed in getting engaged. One thought 
my voice too weak ; another that I wanted variety 
of intonation, a third considered me too tame, a 
fourth too mannered. They each and all kindly 
gave me their advice for my future improvement, 
but politely declined to engage me. 

I now, for the first time, began to think that I 

2* 
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had mistaken my profession. StiU, as all my dis- ' 
appointments had occurred in the- country, I was 
determined to seek the metropolis, and see if hotter 
fortune would await me there. Agreeahly to 'this 
determination, I set out for London on fool, for my 
finances were low, and after a lahorious journey of 
three days, passed through the turnpike at Hyde 
Park Comer, with only five-and-thirty shillings in 
my pocket, and with no positive prospect of in- 
creasing my narrow store. 

I took a single room for which I was to pay nine 
shillings a week, in the house of a carpenter, in a 
small street near Manchester Square, and the next 
day put an advertisement into one of the daily papers, 
signifying that I should he happy to give lessons in 
the classics and mathematics, to peraons at their own 
houses, for a moderate remuneration. The adver- 
tisement was answered only hy an old lady, dressed 
in a faded gray silk gown, and a tawny wig, who 
told me that she wished her grandson to get a little 
laming ; hut when I mentioned my terms, of three 
and sixpence for an hour's attendance, she stared at 
me with an expression of stupid surprise, and asked 
if I did i^ot mean three and sixpence a week. Upcm 
finding that my terms were so * monstrous dear/ she 
made me a low suburhan curtsey, ahd left me to 
chew the cud of disappointment 

My first pupil was the son of the carpenter in 
whose house I lodged. I consented to give the hoy 
an hour of my time every evening as an equivalent 
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for the tent of my room. This amounted exactly 
to one and sixpence per lesson. It was, how- 
ever, something, and led to something better, for 
two of my landlord's friends, a butcher and a tallow- 
chandler, who had sons, the former two and the 
latter one, sent them to noe at my lodgings, at the 
hour when I attended my first pupil, and upon the 
same terms, which gave me a clear seven and twenty 
shillings per week, afler the payment of my room. 
Upon this scanty pittance I lived £ot nine months, 
when the butcher todc one of his sons into the shop, 
and my means were thus reduced to eighteen shil- 
lings ; for three months longer, I contrived to drag 
through a period of extreme privation, afler which 
I was deprived of my first pupil, whom the &ther, 
thinking him sufficiently learned, apprenticed to a 
small printer in the neighbourhood. 
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^ CHAPTER II. 

MISERIES. — OCCASIONAL DUTY. — BECOME A PRITATC 
TUTOR. — MT VUPILS. — RESIGN THEM. — OBTAIN AN 
ALTERNATE PREACHERSHIP, AN AFTERNOON DUTT, AND 
AN EVENING LECTURESHIP. — MT GOOD FORTUNE iPRO- 
GRESSES. — PRESENTED TO A LIVING. — MT PATRON. — 
BIS FAMILY. — A SINGULAR YOUNG LADY. — MR. P. — HIS 
DECLARATION, AND THE RESULT. 

I WAS now reduced to one pupil, who merely 
brought me in sufficient to cover the expense of my 
lodging, and I really began to despair of obtaining 
a provision suitable to my condition as a gentleman 
and a clergyman. My spirits drooped. I felt that 
I was giving way to the morbid petulance of disap- 
pointment. I was continually talking of the vanity 
of this world, and of the relief which death brought 
to the miserable ; but, upon examining my own 
heart, I found that this querulous dissatisfaction 
with the world, and this stem disregard of death, 
were but the bitter feelings of a disappointed heart, 
— ^the outpourings of cankered emotions, and sprang 
not from the root of a single Christian grace. A 
bUght fell upon my spirit, but it happily dried up 
the sap of that luxuriant moral vegetation which 
effloresced too readily, yet like the fig-tree cursed 
by the Redeemer, brought forth no fruit My 
mind did not sink under, but was subdued by, my 
misfortunes; and when the first keen pang had 
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abated, my thoughts gradually recoiled from a mere 
worldly view of those melancholy circumstances 
which appeared to hedge me round, and settled into 
a more philosophic, or rather, into a more religious, 
tone of reflection. The voice of sorrow became, at 
length, soothing to my bosom, as it sadly taught me 
a lesson of the truest wisdom. It first whispered 
to me the real consolations of religion, and in the 
book of God's law I found a solace and a repose 
amid the greatest bodily privation. I soon ceased 
to repine. I felt that I was sustained; and it is 
astonishing how quickly, and how completely, the 
calm of settled resignation stole over, and seemed 
to absorb, my whole being. The wide world was 
around me, but though I saw no earthly fHend, 1 
perceived there was a home for the wretdied, and 
to the Christian, ' quietness and assurance for ever.' 
I shall not be abandoned, I said, with the ecstasy of 
a buoyant confidence, * Yea, the sparrow hath 
found her a house, and the swallow a nest, where 
she may lay her young; even thine altars, O Lord 
of hosts, my King, and my God.' 

I occasionally obtained a couple of guineas fb|r 
taking the duty of clergymen on Sundays, when 
they chanced to be called from home; and this 
casual pittance kept me firom absolute starvation. 
My disappointments had been so general that I 
lost much of my former energy, and I really believe 
that my want of employment was greatly caused by 
my want of activity in the pursuit of it. 
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' It happened that, upon a Good Friday, I entered 
one of the &shionahle chapels at the west end of the 
town. The duty was performed by a young clergy- 
man with whom I had formed a slight acquaintance 
at the university. Afler the sermon, I went to the 
vestry, and offered to assist him in administering 
the sacrament Having no other aid he readily 
accepted my services. This proved, in the issue, 
to be the foundation of my future success. I occa- 
sionally took the duty of this chapel for a single 
Sunday; and, during the succeeding autumn, the 
clergyman went into the country for six weeks, and 
I became his locum tenens for that period. 

It was my good fortune to give great satisfaction ; 
several of the congregation, who were persons of 
wealth and influence, inquired my name, and I was 
honoured with numerous invitations. This led to 
an almost immediate brightening of my prospects* 
I was soon engaged as private tutor in a family, at 
a salary of two hundred and fifty pounds a year. 

To a needy man, this was a splendid income* 
The family with whom I became domesticated, 
were wealthy citizens, but I soon found that they 
were more wealthy than liberal, and about as liberal 
as wise. I had the charge of four lubberly boys, 
all exceedingly dull, and three girls, whom the 
mother was very anxious should be taught Latin 
and the mathematicjs ; for, as she said, it was her 
wish, that Sophy and Polyhymnia should read A$ 
in prasenti in the original, and that Lucy should 
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learn to make triangles, for which she had a natural, 
fancy, and calculate the number of the stars. 
^ I had, indeed, no sinecure in this family; the 
young gentlemen and their three sisters absorbing 
all my time, and alas ! to little purpose ; for they 
made about as much progress in acquiring know- 
ledge as I had hitherto done in obtaining a 
fortune. There was a mental infirmity running 
through the whole blood of the citizens' house^ 
which produced an irremediable dulness of per- 
ception. The father became dissatisfied, and so did 
I. At the end of the year, finding I could neither 
do justice to myself nor give satisfaction to my em- 
ployer, I quitted him with two hundred pounds in 
my pocket, and another employment to seek. 

I was, however, in a much better position than I 
had formerly been. I was known to many clergy- 
men, and not entirely unknown as a preacher. I 
confess, the good opinion which had been expressed 
of my preaching, roused my ambition to obtain a 
regular duty in London. I was now enabled to 
seek the acquaintance of my professional brethren, 
and soon found the impression removed, which 
had been somewhat stubbornly fixed on my mind 
from my interviews with those clergymen of whom 
I have before spoken. As a body they are entitled 
to the highest respect. I do not beUeve there exists 
any separate community of men, the members of 
which are generally so unexceptionable in their con- 
duct, a3 the clergy of the Church of England. It is 
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'the fkshion, and long has been^ to traduce them, but 
they will be mostly found ministers of good ; and 
I know of no class of persons, whose characters in 
the main will bear so strict a scrutiny. Of the 
whole number with whom I hare been intimate, and 
that number is considehible, I have not known a 
really unworthy man. 

I had not long quitted the house and employment 
oi the q)ulent citizen who engaged me in my dis* 
tress,' before an application was made to me to be- 
come an alternate preacher, at what was called a 
fashionable chapel. For preaching a single sermon 
every other Sunday, I was to receive one himdred 
pounds a year. The offer, of course, was readily 
accepted by me, and from this time, the whole 
lispect of my mortal destiny was one of brightness 
and success. I became extremely popular, com- 
pletely fidsifying the judgments of those who had 
pronounced me incompetent, and accordingly de- 
clined my professional serviceis. I soon obtained a 
second alternate preaehership, whidi was followed 
by an engagement for an aflemocm duty ; and 
within a twelvemonth my whole time was filled up 
by my being appointed to an evening lectureship 
in the city. 

My income now amounted to fotir hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum, which I was easily enabled 
to increase to seven hundred, by taking private 
]^upils. These I had no longer any difficulty in 
obtaining; and I thus found myself rapidly be- 
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coming rich. I laboured ardently in my vocation, 
felt myself a favoured man, and I trust was not 
backward in returning my fervent gratitude to 
God, for such manifold and great mercies. My 
society was now sought by the great and the gay ; 
before whom I appeared weekly as their minister, 
and from whose lips they were accustomed to hear 
the exhortations of one, who was, at least, earnest 
in his anxiety to * turn the hearts of the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the just,' whatever might b& the 
success of his ministry. 

For three yearo I led a life little varied by those 
tintingB of events, which gire such occasional Tariety 
to the lives of some among us. I was really be- 
cofning independent My income exceeded my 
expenditure by full four hundred pounds yearly, so 
that I was now master of just three times that sum. 

About this time, I was presented to a li?mg 
worth six hundred a year. My patron was a 
wealthy commoner, of aa ancient femily, in the 
north of Bn^and. The living lay within a mits 
and half of his mansioti, wheie I soon became 
an almost daily guest He had ca» scm and one 
dau^ter. The farmer, at this time about mxt&m 
years old, I undertook, at the fiithei^s espec^ 
request, to prepare for the university. He was a 
fine handsome youth, of a quick, rather than a 
sttong, undeistanding, but whose perceptions were 
so clear and acute, that the severest study to him 
was no toil. Hissister was acreaturc inall reelects 
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extraordinary. She had just entered her eighteenth 
year ; her person seemed truly angelic, and there 
was a something altogether unearthly in the whole 
character and expression of her heauty. Her form 
was so slight as to appear almost etherealized, and 
yet so admirable in its proportioils, that there was no 
mistaking the symmetry. But a singular thing in 
the girl was, the sensitive and intense consciousness 
which she felt of her own attractions ; and so inde- 
libly was this fixed upon her mind, that it became 
its sole and absorbing idea. She imagined herself 
a sort of incarnation of beauty; — an unaccountable 
delusion that amounted to a perfect mental disease ; 
and she would stand before a mirror, frequently for 
hours together, breaking forth into vehement bursts 
of admiration. 

To describe her perfection of form and feature is 
utterly impossible. It was so transcendent that she 
really appeared justified in the notion which she 
entertained ; for it seemed altogether superhuman. 
Hers was not that mere physical beauty of which 
health, complexion, and figure, are the chief ele- 
ments, but an ^abstract loveliness, apart from shape 
and features, which was, indeed, an emanation from 
them, but still, in itself, positive and distinct, though 
more immediately perceptible to the mind than to 
the eye. It produced a sort of atmosphere aroimd 
her, and enveloped her as a halo* Her face was 
as colourless as the finest Parian marble, but, like 
the surface of that beautiful material, spotless and 
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without blemish. Its texture was of the most ex- 
quisite delicacy ; and the small azure veins, which 
streaked her fair Grecian forehead, gave a senti- 
ment and expression Ho the countenance, altogether 
identical with, and peculiar to itselfl Her eyes were 
of a bright deep blue, fringed with long black lashes^ 
which imparted to them an eloquence-— the magic 
eloquence of beauty, even when they were closed. 
The lids were so transparent as then only to veil, not 
eclipse, the lustrous orbs that beamed beneath them. 
When I have occasionally seen those fine sable 
frmges droop languidly upon the alabajster cheek, 
and quiver upon the fairy surface as if instinct with 
life, I have been quite amazed at the surpassing 
loveliness of the object before me. Nature had, 
indeed, produced a marvellous work, yet the jewel, 
enshrined within this precious casket, was by no 
^eaus a gem of the first order. Unrivalled in body 
as was this fair girl, her mind was, upon the whole, 
^ feeble, though certainly not commonplace. There 
were occasional coruscations, but they were quick, 
bright) and evanescent. She was the centre of her 
own universe, the sun of her own sphere, the idol of 
her own idolatry. The great abstract notion which 
appeared to engross her whole soul, was the pre- 
eminence of her beauty. It was almost the sole 
subject of her thoughts by day, and of her dreams 
by night. She was not without kindly affections* 
but the one focal idea, to which every aspiration, 
every motion of her mind, gravitated, and in which 
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it ultimately became absorbed, overbore and crushed 
them. The better feelings of her nature were para- 
lyzed by her morbid ranity. The elements of good' 
were copiously mixed up with her moral tempera- 
ment, but they had become stagnant by suppression ,* 
•o that, to strangers, she frequently appeared that 
which she was not 

I had not been long acqucdnted with this singular 
yet interesting girl, before it became too obvious to 
my jnind that she was slowly but gradually dying. 
The characters of death were written in every 
lineanlent, though those characters were of such 
celestial tracing, that I could not wonder her dan- 
ger should escape general observation. I saw her 
form become more and more attenuated, but by 
such imperceptible degrees, that her parents did not 
appear to observe it; and as the family medical 
man, a country practitioner of some repute, but, to 
my thinking, of very limited capacity, assured them 
there was not any radical ailment, tiiey entertained 
no apprehensions for her safety. She seemed herself 
perfectly unapprehensive of danger, and always 
spoke of life, as if hers had been ensured to her by 
the Almighty Being who gave it, for at least a long, 
if not for an absolutely, indefinite term. 

It happened that there lived in the neighbourhood 
a Mr. P- , who had large estates in Westmore- 
land, and whose pedigree could be traced, like my 
lordCourtenay'a, to the emperors of Constantinople. 
This worthy gentleman was an intimate friend of her 
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father. They were about the same age, had been 
school-fellows, and, by way of showing his friend- 
ship, Mr. P took it into his head to fall in love 

with the daughter of the companion of his boyhood. 
He was a neat, dapper little man, upwards of fifty, 
with a head like a thorn-bush in May ; as white 
and as fragrant — with scented pomatum. He always 
wore top-boots and buckskin breeches, except when 
dressed for an evening party; then his, spare legs 
were lost in a wilderness of pantaloon, wide enoilgh 
to have shrouded, in either leg, himself and maiden 
sister, a tall culminated beauty, whose extreme 
exility could scarcely have been exceeded by a 
bulrush. 

Mr. P was remarkably fluent, and therefore 

passed for a sensible man ; but his tact consisted in 
seizing the best things he heard from those whom 
he knew to be capable of saying good things, and 
of recasting them in the mould of his own mind; 
thus giving his borrowed thoughts an impress of 
originality, that passed, among the many, for a 
genuine mintage. Such counterfeits are never de- 
tected but by the few, and, therefore, a man may 
wear a borrowed garb of this kind» with consider- 
able credit to himself, if he only knows how to put 
it on to the best advantage. 

Mr. P , however, with all his failings, was 

an honourable, and, in the main, a good man. His 
worst fault probably was, that he never forgave any 
one who crossed the path of his wishes ; and thus it 
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was that I, very shortly, but very innocently, became 
utterly odious in his sight. , 

Hq had declared his attachment for the daughter 
of his fjdend to the latter, who cordially approved 
of the connexion ; but when it was mentioned to 
Ihe object of Mr. P *s predilection, she, unhe- 
sitatingly, declined receiving him as her suitor. 
This was at first thought, by the two friends, to be 
nothing more than the coyness of maiden timidity ; 
8tiU, when, as time wore <», her personal diiriike 
became more and more determinate, the father 
requested me to try my professional influence,*and 
endeavour to reconcile his daughter to the consume 
mation of an object so much desired by her whole 
family. When I broached the subject to her, the 
answer which she made was strikingly characteijristio 
of the singular tone of her mind. 

'My dear sir,' said she, exciting her lamguid 
features into an animated smile, * did you ever read 
the story of Beauty and the Beast ? Would you 
wish me to realize that silly fiction?- I ask you 
seriously, do you think the Ahnighty ever intended 
that so much beauty as mine should be allied to so 
much defoijnity as Mr. P— ^^s? Indeed it would 
be an utter desecration of the temple in which my 
soul is enshrined, to attach a mud hovel to it by 
way of portico.' 

f But, my dear madam,' I said, ' with submission, 
I think you look too much at externals, and aeem 
to fi)rg6t that the beauty whi<^h does not appear on 
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the surface, may exist intact and pure within. You 
must surely allow that there may be a beautiful 
mind as well as a beautiful body; and^ indeed, I 
think it is no questionable speculation of philosophy^ 
that what is beautiful in theT essence deserves far 
more to be prized than what is merely beautiful in 
tiie gross.' 

• ' This is all very fine, I dare say; but to me it 
conveys no positive perception. Your essence is 
too subtile for the eye to deal with, and I don't pre^- 
tend to judge of what I can't see ; but, as for the 
gross, as you call it, that which makes my soul 
dance with rapture to look at, and my brain to 
whirl with a thrill of delight, is to my mind worth 
all the essence in the universe, which does not show 
so much visible beauty as there is colour on a gnat's 
wing.' 

-Finding that I was only casting fuel upon the 
kindling fires of a most pertinacious prejudice, by 
tiie line of argument I had adopted, I changed my 
mode of assault, by trying how fkr an appeal to her 
filial obligations would stagger her resolution. 

• Well,! said I, * suppoang you to be right, is 
there not a delight in obeying your father upon 
earth, a duty second only to obeying your Ft^^tner 
which is in heaven V . : 

• Certainly, when our obedience to the one is not 
an act of disobedience to the other. Bull must tell 
you that when an earthly father enjoins a daughter 
to do that which is repugnant to her own soul, and 
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which, in coosequeoce of this very r^ugnance, 
might lead her into guitt, he ooinmits an ofience 
against God ; she would, consequently, Ukewiw 
ofiend against God by obeying, and thereby, in her 
own person, ratiiying such an injunction.' 

I felt the force of this argument bo strongly, that, 
for the moment, I waa unable to reply. It so nearly 
accorded with my own Tiewa, that I could not con- 
scientiously urge her further, when I saw her anti- 
pathy to be ao fixed ; I therefore said, ' Well, if it is 
really a matter of conscience, I should look upon 
any attempt to warp that conscience not only as an' 
impertinence, but as a sinister act. If you never 

could love Mr. P you are justified in refusing 

, him.' — 

'There's a good soul,' said she, playfully inter- 
rupting me ; ' tell my father so ; tell him that I will 
never marry any one whom I don't love ; tell him I 

don't love Mr. P ; that 1 can't love Mr, P ., 

and that I never will love Mr. P . Tell him 

this, and I'll reward you some day, by letting you 
into a secret ; you shall know whom I do love. Try 
till your wits are gone, you'll never guess.' 

Saying this, with a smile of more than usual ani- 
mation, she nodded, and darted through the door into 
another room. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MR. P— 'S DISAPPOINTMENT. — THE FATHER RECONCILED. 
—NOVEL SENTIMENTS. — SINGULAR MODE OP COMMUNI- 
CATION. — AN UNEXPECTED DISCOVERT. — CONSUMPTION. 
— A lady's VANITY. — HER CONFESSION OF FAITH. — 
FALLACIES. 

When I reported to the father the result of thia 
interview, he was anything hut satisfied. I related 
to him the whole of our conversation, and he was 
as much surprised as myseliC to hear that his 
daughter was in love, and as much puzzled to 

guess with whom. Mr. P was in ecstasies 

when he heard her decision, but they were the 
ecstasies of indignation, wrath, and disappointed 
affection. He talked of himself as an injured man, 
and of the fair girl who had, in such a summary 
manner, solved the prbblem of his conjugal chances, 
as one who had unjustifiably arranged her own free 
choice in hostility against him, and he vehem^itly 
protested that, out of sheer spite, he would make 
his will, leave his money to build cottages for 
houseless vagrants, and die a repining bachelor* 
He was, in truth, bitterly mortified at his repulse. 
He vowed never to enter the house again, in which 
his pride had been so unexpectedly humbled. H9 
talked of blighted hopes, and worked himself into a 
jrhapsody. He was angry with the father for not 
exercising his authority, and enforcing obedience 
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from his refractory child ; he was angiy with the 
mother, who did not scold her husband into a com- 
pliance with the wishes of this autumnal lover, and 
be was still more angry with me, because he took it 
into his jedlous head, that, instead of advocating his 
cause, 1 had been pleading against him. So fierce 
was his hostility, that he came no more to church, 
but had his pew stripped of its rumiture, and iocJted 
up. He rrfused-to pay his tithes, declaring that he 
would resist every demand, and spend his whole 
ibrtune, if required, to keep me out of my due. In 
proportion, however, as he was hitter towards me 
he was charitable towards my poor parishioners, to 
many of whom be was a moet generous benefactor. 
The lovely giri who had been the cause of this, 
only laughed at what she called the old man's 
glumpiness, and rallied her &ther, who doled uptm 
her, for minding the whims of her white-headed 
suitor of fifty-three. The stem severity of his 
friend's ill-humour rather reconciled her parent, who 
was a weak, though, in the main, a kind-hearted 
person, to the issue in which his friend's offer bad 
terminated. - He began to think that if his daughter 
had lost a rich and high-born husband, she had 
escaped Uie tyranny of an ill-humoured man. Still 
he evidently was not easy. He missed the society 
of his old companion, which was not compensated 
for by mine, for my temperanieDt was too saturninft, 
and my general habits not sufBciently mercurial to 
assimilate with his. He liked to sit afler his duuier 
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until the jsecond bottle of port lefl scarcely a stain 
upon the bottom of the decanter. I detested such 
long sittings, and therefore used to leave him, when- 
ever I dined fit his table, to enjoy his second bottle 
in his own company. 

The daughter continued to decline, but her spirits 
did not droop. Occasionaily her &ir cheek was 
suffused with a glow too ardent for health, and too 
legibljr indicating the approach of that foe, by whidi 
we were all born to be vanquished. She still took 
no care of herself and when I once ventured to hint 
at her delicate state, she smiled, and with a bright 
gleam of the eye, which only to my own mind con- 
firmed my suspicions, said gaily, * Oh, nothing hurts 
me.' At this time she had a dry, teasing cough, her 
hands were always burning, and the pulses in every 
finger were perceptible, feeble, quick, and thrilling. 
She' was evidently parched with inward fevpr; yet 
she would walk on the lawn long afler the sun had 
gone down, in spite of the warnings of hor medical 
man, or the interdictions of her parents. 

Her declining state, became, at length, so evident, 
that other advice was called in. An eminent physi- 
cian from Leeds cfunq to see her, and the result of 
his interview was a confirmation of my worst sus- 
picions. The father was thunderstruck, the mother 
paralyzed. The information came upon them like 
the sudden shock of an earthquake. They were 
jQOt prepared for it in the slightest degree, though - 
the evidence had been so palpable for months. The 
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physician advised that they should immediately take 
their daughter to the south of Frauce, or to Ma* 
deira; but he was well aweure that they would only 
take her there to die. They knew not how to pro- 
pose it to the unsuspecting girl without exciting her, 
as her love of home was unconquerable. I was, 
therefore, requested to sound her upon \he subject 
I began by remarking that she had lately grown 
thin. 

'Oh, no;' she replied gaily, 'not too thin, I dis>» 
like fat girls exceedingly, there is somethihg very 
nn&minine in being faV 

*Yes, but—' 

' I beg your pardon, there is no but in the case ; 
under no circumstances cdn a fat woman look fenu-^ 
nine. I would rather be as slender as the stalk of 
a hyacinth, than have my boi^s covered with an 
incumbrance of gross flesh. To my mind I'm just 
what I should be, and I have, therefore, no desire to 
be stouter.' 

'Surely,' said I, *you would wish to have fle^ 
enough to ke^ you in health.' 

*So I have, I am not ilL' 

'You look more delicate than usual.' 

'Can a woman look too delicate? Delicacy la her 
highest moral and ph3rsical beauty ; why then dionld 
you wish I had less of what constitutes the perfec* 
tion of woman's nature.' 

' But I spoke €£ delicacy neither in its physical 
nor in its moral acceptatipn, literally conadered; I 
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used it in a qualified sense, as implying bodily pros- 
tration. I fear, your heal& is sofiering.' 

* No, I assure you, no^ you are quite mistaken ; 
xny health has been improving lately. See what a 
ediour I have — ^I begin to fear I am getting too 
healthy.' 

* That oolour may not be a proof of health, it may 
imply /ever, and the physician does noi think you 
are well. He recommends change of climate.' 

* Nonsense, change of climate ! I hate doctors ; 
they must say something, or how could they expect 
their fee. He knows nothing about me. He is an 
old woman,' she said with some petulance. 

'Surely you cannot think that any man, well 
bom and liberally educated, would be so base as to 
recommend your undertaking a long and painful 
journey unless he really thought it would be &fr 
your bene^! No, believe me, he undoubtedly 
thinks a change iiecessary for you, and as your 
parents wish it, I am sure you will readily give your 
consent.' 

'Indeed, I shall not, fiur I am sure it would k^l 
me to go abroad. I don't like to quit my home ; 
and besides, I have an especial attraction to this 
spot Don't you remember my telling you that 

idthough I did not love Mr. P , I loved some 

one. Now try if you cannot guess who that some 
one is.' 

* Really I cai^iot, — fi>r in such mattem I »n the 
most unobserving person in the world.' 
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*I dare say you are. Well, then, since you are . 
too dull to find out, take this Bible, and as soon as 
you get home, turn to the twelfth chapter of the 
Second Book of Samuel, and the seventh verse will 
make a marvellous discovery.' Saying this she put 
a si^all pocket Bible into my hand, extorting from 
me a promise that I would not open it until I return- 
ed to the rectory-house. 

I again made an effort to induce her to subscribe 
to her father's wishes, for the benefit of her health, 
but she continued deaf to all my entreaties, and I 
at length quitted her, with a pang embittered by the 
consciousness I felt that she had but a short time to 
live. 

I made the best of my way home, curious to 
ascertain what could be the nature of the discovery 
I was to make in the sacred pages of the Bible; 
never for one moment imagining that it could in 
any way refer to the subject upon which she had so 
playfully spoken. On opening the book at the pas- 
sage specified by her, my eye immediately fell upon 
the following words : *And Nathan said to David, 
Thou art the manJ Under the four last, there was 
a strong pencil line. I could not mistake either the 
intent or signification of this ingenious mode of con- 
veying a sentiment, but I was no less surprised than 
pained by the discovery. It had never occurred td 
me, for an instant, that I was the object of her at- 
tachment ; and what pained me the more was, that, 
upon consulting my own heart, I found die was not 
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the object of mine. I really felt a strong interest in 
every thing which concerned her, but did not love 
her. Exquisite though her beauty was, it excited 
no emotion. It appeared to belong to a different 
order of nature, rather than to the fair correlative 
of man^ formed for- all the varieties of social affec- 
tioQ. Hers was a loveliness which repelled human 
sympathy, and yet it was far beyond anything I 
had ever before, or have ever since, seen in woman. 
To a certain extent, I had misjudged her, for it 
never occurred to my mind that she could be capa- 
ble of an affection beyond the immediate circle of 
her own family. It had always strucl^ me, that she 
could allow no one to share with herself a heart, of 
which self-love appeared to be the very aliment, and 
to direct every impulse. I was partially, and but 
partially deceived. She found there room for a 
secondary affection, but I never could value a divid- 
ed heart. I saw no happiness in a love so bounded 
and questionable. 

I confess, though I felt flattered by so signal a 
preference, I was under considerable embarrassment 
how I should communicate my feelings to this singu- 
lar but interesting girl. Her unexpected declara- 
tion, communicated so ingeniously^ but so solemnly, 
certainly increased the interest I had always taken 
in her happiness since my arrival in her neighbour- 
hood. The more I considered the matter, the more 
I felt a glow in my breast towards her; yet my 
conscience had too»plainly told me that it was alto* 
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gether free from the stimulus of abstract afiection. 
I sooD became sensible that m j heart was receiripg 
an impression through my vanity, and I, therefore, 
stifled every ebullition as it arose; but the que^on 
with me was, how I should declare myself to the 
fair being whose affections *I had so unconsciously 
won. It was clear she had not long to live ; fear- 
ing, therefore, that, in her delicate state, an extreme 
opposition to any settled wish might produce serious 
consequences, especially in one who had never 
been accustomed to have a dingle wish opposed, I 
came to the determination of allowing her to stip- 
pose that her flings were reciprocated by me, but 
without expressly confirming it by words. 

When we met, I simply told her how flattered I 
was by her preference,-^kissed her white transpa- 
rent fingers, and she seemed to talce for granted that 
my feelings were too intense for utterance. 

From this time, she treated me with a confidence 
that greatly increased my interest about her. I 
fi>und that she had scarcely turned her thoughts to 
religion, and when I ventured, one day, to touch 
upon the subject, she said : 

• Surely the Deity could never have brought into 
the world so beautiful a frame as^ mine, either to 
torment it here, or to punish it hereafter. What 
harm have I done during my innocent life ? Why, 
then should I occupy myself with thinking upon 
gloomy things, and persuade myself to look upon 
God as an omnipotent terror, when the very charms 
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with which he has invested this frail body satisfy 
me that I am here in the likeness of his divine 
image, encircled with a glory which can never die. 
Shall I confess to you that I love to gaze at myself, 
and to contemplate in myself such an exquisite 
work as none but Omnipotence could have formed? 
You smile. The foolish world may call me vain> 
but my conscience tells roe that I do homage to 
Grod in admiring the beautiful production of his 
hand ; for although it is exhibited in my own person, 
is it, therefore, the less to be admired — the less a 
divine creation ? I worship the divinity in contem- 
plating my own beauty, which is his boon. Such 
veuiity as mine is a homage to Grod, and surely 
homage to him is a virtue.' 

I was extremely struck by this ingenious logic. 
There was a fervency and sincerity about it, that 
convinced me the cold calculating arts of sophistry 
were not employed, however the sentiments ex- 
pressed might seem to bear its colouring.. With 
her it was earnest and unaffected conviction. 

* But my interesting logici£m,' said I, * do you not 
know that the Almighty expects from us something 
more than mere privative good. We are to do what 
is right as well as to abstain from what is wrong; 
and, therefore, not to do good is virtually to do evil. 
If you have not made yourself acquainted with his 
laws and precepts, which we are expressly told 
were written for our learning, are you not continu- 
ing in an act of sin by neglecting to do a duty? — 

4* 
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and you may rely upon it, that to forbear to do 
right is as bad as to transgress.' 

*0h, dear,' she replied, 'you clergymen are so 
unconscicmable : to tell you the truth, it makes me 
dull to read the Bible. I don't understand it. I 
can't trust in it; but I love God nevertiieless^ and 
know him to be infinitely good, and just, and holy, 
and wise, and, above all, merciful,-*and I am sure 
that he will never forsake me. What more can you 
desire?' 

'If you do not believe what he has himself re< 
corded, 3rou do not love him. You mistake your 
own feelings. If you doubt him, how can you rely 
upon him? If you mistrust him, how can you ex- 
pect his favour?' 

'I neither doubt nor mistrust him; I only say, 
that I can't trust in the Bible.' 

' Dear mistaken girl,' said I, with fervour, 'butsup- 
pose yon should be suddenly cut off in such a state 
of criminal infidelity V 

* I have no fear of that. I am an infidel against 
my will, over whkh I have no control! How can 
Tbelieve what my convictions reject, in spite of my 
own volition. God is too good to punidb us for what 
we cannot help. . And shall I teU you why I have 
DO fear of being cut off prematurely? I conceive 
^t I was brought into the world such as I am, so 
immeasurably above ^e level of my sex, in per*- 
flonal distinction, as a living testimony m what beauty 
the Deity can ck>the the objecto of his creation when 
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it pleases him. There was a special design m 
bringing me into the world! and why should he 
create such a model ci£ form and feature, merely to 
cut it down like a vernal flower, which withers but 
to be renewed, and is perpetuated through time by 
such periodical renovation^ No ! I &el that I am 
too beautiful to die in the fresh, fragrant morning of 
my youth, with so much loveliness of life pervading 
every faculty of my frame. I shall not 6ie ; believe 
me, God is too wise, too good, too just, to withdraw 
me from a scene which he created me to adorn, 
imtil I shall be no longer able to adorn it' 

In vai^ I strove to combat the strange fallacies 
with which her mind was imbued : they were im- 
moveable. I could not stir her from the perilous 
position behind which she had intrenched herself 
for she was in too delicate a state to be roughly or 
sternly assailed. I occasionally returned to the 
subject, but it at length became distressing to her, 
without turning, in the slightest degree, the bias of 
her sentiments. I was obliged, after a while, to 
desist, as such discussion excited without convincing 
her. 

Such are the hollow delusions by which so many 
attempt to bolster up a sickly and wavering faith. 
They rest upon the doctrine of human irresponsi- 
bility, which is *as the staff of a bruised reed, 
whereon, if a man lean, it will go into his hand and 
pierce it.' It is the common fallacy to which the 
unbelieving resort, as a prop to preserve them from 
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fklling into the toil spun from the web of their own, 
sophistry. Alas ! such doctrines afford but a feeble 
security at the hour of death; then the tawdry 
fabric of delusion vanishes, and leaves the mind a 
prey to disquieting doubts and appalling uncertain- 
ties. I foresaw that this unhappy girl had encircled 
herself with a girdle of thorns, which, sooner or 
later, would pierce into her bosom. I thought of 
her wiih deep and earnest sympathy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NEAR PROSPBCT OF DEATH. — ^A FATHER'S ORIBF. — BIS 
daughter's GRADUAL DECtlHE. — HER UlTAFFREHEir- 
SIYENESS OF DANGER. — MR. F. — A RECONCILIATION. — 
MR. F.'S DISTRESS. — A MELANCHOLY DISCLOSURE.^— THE 
INYAUD RALLIES, RECEITES THE SACRAMENT— DIES. 

I HAD communicated to the father his daughter's 
unexpected declaration of attachment towards me, 
the morning afler it was made. He heard p)^ 
evidently with more surprise than satisfaction, but 
concurred with me, in thinking that it would be 
advisable not to thwart her in any whim or fancyt 
as it was evident she would not be long in a coa« 
dition to entertain them. He was exceedingly dis- 
tressed at the prospect of so soon losing his favourite 
child ; his tears were copious and bitter wbeneyer he 
referred to the subject, wluch he scarcely ever jfailed 
to do the moment we met^ His house had already 
becoi:pe a house of mourning; yet the invalid, 
although she beheld gloom and apprehension in 
every countenance, never for an instant felt her 
suspicion strengthened of her own precarious state. 
She daily grew weaker and weaker, her oouglif 
became more and nx>re pectoral and she was at 
length obliged to keep her bed. She, nevertheless, 
had no apprehension of danger. She had a large 
looking-glass placed by her bedside, in which she 
continually beheld and admired her still beautifUl 
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but fading features. To her there appeared no 
perceptible change. She saw the same personal 
loveliness, which she had ever traced in her own 
exquisite lineaments, and it was a real enjoyment 
to her to look at, and to admire th^m. When re- 
minded how weak she had become, she would smile 
langtiidly, but playfully, and declare that she 
should be better. Occasionally when her father, 
overcome by the fierce conflict of grief; laid his 
throbbing temples upon the bed, and gave way 
to an uncontrollable passion of tears, she would 
kiss his hot flushed brow, and assure him, with 
such energy of self-conviction that her illness only 
existed in his fancy, as half to persuade him he 
was exciting a premature alarm. Yet, when he 
looked at her bright sunken eyes, her wasted figure, 
her pale cheek, sometimes suflused with a deep but 
transient crimson, the recoil of suspended grief 
would strike upon his heart with redoubled force, 
and, with all his wealth, he became a most pitiable 
man. 

The beautiful girl now treated me with that con- 
fidence which usually passes between those who 
are affianced to each other. I saw her daily, and 
though this was not at first agreeable to the parents, 
yet, when they perceived that opposition only ag- 
gravated their daujghter^s malady, by exciting inter- 
nal fever, which was gradually wasting her, they 
no longer oflered an objection. I could not bring 
her to cast a thought upon that eternity to which 
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sh6 was SO rapidly hastening. To her it was a 
dream, and she flung it from her thoughts, like an 
unwelcome vision of the night. I never saw her 
that sl^e had not the looking-glass at her side, and 
it was a truly singular feature in her character, a 
moral idjiosjmcrasy, if I may so say, that the 
greatest eDJ03rment of her life was the contempla- 
tion of her own person, as reflected by the mirror 
beside her. I almost daily saw a change. She 
continually spat blood, but this did not seem in the 
least to alarm her, so fully was she possessed with 
the idea that Grod would not destroy so beautiful a 
work. She fancied herself the casket in which a 
heavenly gem was enshrined, and therefore placed 
beyond the reach of death until age should render 
her a fitter victim. I one morning asked if she 
never felt arty apprehension of death 1 

*None whatever,' she replied; *I know I shall 
not die, as I am ; I feel that my time is not yet 
come.* 

* Nevertheless, do you not think every penson 
should be prepared fer that trying hour which 
cotnes alike to all. There is surely no security 
against death.' 

*But there are certain inward communications 
which never deceive us. I have a presentiment 
that I shall outlive my youth. It would not be 
the act of a wise and good Being to cut off a crea- 
ture on whom he has so fairly stamped the impress 
of hiis own glorious image, and invested it with a 
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beauty uniivalled among living things, in the very 
prime of that beauty's dominion.' 

*Do you not, however, every day see the most 
interesting among the young cut off without a 
warning, in the very budding time of coring? And 
when did the Abnighty make an exception in his 
dispensations, and give any sin^ person a gua- 
rantee against death ? ' 

'Well, say what you will, I am not to be 
brightened.* 

* Believe me, I woald not alarm ydu fer the 
world: still I do think, notwithstanding, that you 
are indiscreet in not giving more attention to the 
possibility of an event, against #hich no one is en- 
tBured fi>r one single hour May I ask yoii, witii 
an interest which none save your parents could feel 
for you, what is your idea of the probable state of 
your soul, should it, like that of the wicked man in 
the parable, be required of you his nigjit ? ' 

* That it would go to heaven.' 

« Does your hope amount to a conviction ? ' * 

* I don't see why it should not go there, for I am 
mire it has never been so bad as to deserve. al»ding 
in a worse place.' 

*My dearest girl, I see your confidence is not so 
tstrong as you thmk it ; you want the consdation <^ 
religion — ^indeed you da Seek that without delay, 
■and Bee how it will confirm your h(^>es. Yours is 
a very unsettled trust ; and I would have it firm as 
the rodL which the sea dashes over, but stirs not' 
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^ *Now dorft worry me with your dull, moping 
&clamations ; you really make me tremble. Why 
should you thus torment me with disquieting 
thoughts?' 

* In order that you may have quiet ones, when 
you will most need them.' 

I saw it would be dangerous to pursue the sub- 
ject further at this moment, and therefore desisted^ 
It was quite astonishing with what morbid per- 
tinacity she clung to the idea of outliving her 
]puth. Her feebleness rapidly increased, still her 
sentiments and convictions remained the same. 

Mr. P had never seen her since the period 
of rejection as her suitor, and imagudng that he 
might be unacquainted with her perilous state, I 
iletermined to call and inform him of it. He re- 
ceived me with a rigid civility, and a suppressed 
fierceness of aspect, which made me augur very un- 
favourably as to the probable issue of my visit. 

*Sir,' I said, *I am sure you will waive all 
apology for this intrusion, when I tell you that the 
daughter of your imhappy neighbour is dying ! ' 

'Dying ! Bless me,' said he, relaxing the haughty 
truculent glance of his quick eye, which in an instant 
became suffused with a tear. *You don't mean 
that sftie is absolutely dying — ^that there is no hope ¥ 

* None in the least.' 

He struck his forehead with the pakn of his 
hand, and paced the room hurriedly for severld 
moments, without uttering a word. 

6 
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* I had heard/ said he, at length, * that she was 
ill, but of this I had never dreamed. Sir, it is an « 
awful thing for one so lovely to go down with the 
worm, and be copfounded with common earth. 
May I ask, is it the opinion of her physician, that 
she cannot live V 

* It needs no physician to tell any onie who now 
sees her that she is past hope.' 

Mr. P was deeply moved. What he had 

heard disarmed him of all the anger he had so long 
cherished, and he expressed a desire to accompany 
me to the house of our mutual friend. I was re- 
joiced at the idea of a reconciliation taking place, 

for I knew Mr. P- would be a consolation to the 

unhappy father, in his approaching bereavement 

The friends met with mutual welcome; there 
was a tenderness in their reciprocal expressions ci 
kindly and impulsive feeling, which sJected me 
exceedingly. .The invalid having been prepared 
for the interview, Mr. P— — was ushered into her 
presence. She received him without emotion. As 
he stood gazing on her in speechless agony, I saw 
the big tears roll down his furrowed cheeks, filling 
every wrinkle, and suffusing his whole face. She 
did not appear in the slightest degree moved at 
these strong manifestations of feeling, and I could 
impute her strange insensibility to the perpetually 
recurring evidence of her danger, to nothing else 
but a monomania, which, like a sponge, absorbed 
all her perceptions /that tended to this one point. 
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From henceforth Mr. P was daily at the 

house, and participated sincerely in his friend's dis- 
tress. The lovely invalid was still so unconscious 

of her state, that- the day after Mr. P -'s visit, 

she spoke to me upon the subject of making some 
arrangements for our marriage, as soon as she 
should be sufficiently recovered. I was pained be- 
yond expression. 1 thought it would be both a 
cruel and criminal deception not to declare to her 
at once the impossibility of such an event I ap- 
proached the bed, and took her hand ; it gently 
pressed mine ; every finger quivered. Her pulse 
was hurried, but thin, and unequal. Every drop 
of blood seemed to have left her cheeks, which 
Were as white as the snow before it reaches the 
mountain-top. 

* My love,' said I, for I had now some time 
been in the habit of addressing her by this endear- 
ing title, '* do you think yourself able to bear dis- 
appointment V 

* O yes,' she replied, faintly. 

* Then I fear our union, in this world, can never 
be.' 

A slight tinge overspread her clear transparent 
skin, and her eye closed. She did not utter a word 
but, rather hurriedly, withdrew her hand from mine. 

*The cause,' I continued, perceiving that her 
pride was wounded more than her heart smitten, 
* is one which no human agent can control. I must, 
my dear girl, now disclose to you a fact, to n^hich 
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yoti have most unaccountably blinded yourself; but 
which I still hope you will meet with the fortitude 
of a resigned and enduring Christian. You will 
never rise from this sick bed. Yours, my fair, 
lovely creature, is a sickness unto death. It is cri-* 
minal to deceive you with vain hopes. The strug- 
gle would only be more terrible at the last, if the 
•wfol announcement were not made till then. You 
have repeatedly told ifte you fear not to die ; may 
yours be the last end of the righteous.' 

•Not fear to die !' she said hurriedly, her eyes 
opened to their full extension, and beaming with the 
intensity of two dark gems; *not fear to die ? but 
I do fear to die. I am not prepared for death.' 

This was, alas ! what I had fearfully anticipated. 

I did all I could to prepare her for her trial, but 
she was restless and dssquieted. She was not to be 
comforted ; still she could not believe that her hour 
was so nearly approaching. 

It happened that, the following day, she rallied 
a little, and she caught at this gossamer-thread of 
hope, as if it was to sustain her through the dark 
valley of her coming trial. At our next interview 
lihe met me with a smile, arid talked of recovery 
and of life with, to me, distressing ene^rgy. I at- 
tempted to dissipate her delusion, but in vain. She 
certainly appeared better, and was, therefore, per- 
suaded the climax of her disorder had paired, 
and that she was rapidly recovering. The per- 
tinacity with which she clung to life was a sad thing 
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to witness. She would not allow a hint to be giv^i 
• oi her dying : the idea was ao terrible she cpuld 
not endure it ; but the marvel was, that she really 
did shut it .out from her thoughts, and brought her 
mind to the conviction that she should not yet go 
to her account At my urgent entreaties, however, 
she allowed me to pray by her; and I finally 
induced her to receive the sacrament. This seemed 
to quiet her, in spite of her unaccountable infatua- 
tion. Reduced as she now was, and so weak that 
she could, at times, scarcely raise her arms, her 
glass was constantly beside her. She did not appear 
conscious that her beauty had faded, for she 
was still lovely. Even at the eleventh hour, her 
whole thoughts were chiefly absorbed in the con- 
templation of her own personal attractions. Nothing 
could abstract her from the one dear subject of 
admiration, save occasionally, when the mind seemed 
to be, for the moment, cloyed with the luxury of 
its own reflections. . Though I now and then 
diverted her from this all-engrossing object, yet, 
like the bent bow, the greater the tension of the 
string the stronger the impulse of re-action, so, in 
proportion as her, thoughts were turned from the 
centre to which they gravitated, their natural mo- 
mentum was increased as soon as theYesisting power 
was withdrawn, and they invariably returned, with 
renewed ardour, to their first and favourite ten- 
dencies. 

I had a second time administered the, sacrament, 

5* 
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which she received with the whole family around 
her, who all communed with her. Afler the exer- 
tion was over, she seemed composed ; and we all 
quitted the room, hoping that she might sink into 
a quiet slumher. We were seated in an adjoining 

apartment, and Mr. P had joined the domestic 

circle, now assembled in this house of mourning. 
It was, in truth, a melancholy assembly. Our con- 
Yersation was embarassed and constrained The 
lather and mother of the invalid were evidently 

suffering intense grief Mr. P was silent, but 

visibly agitated, whilst I felt a load upon my 
heart which it would be a vain attempt to describe. 
My interest in the eternal welfare of that lovely 
creature, whom I knew to be languishing on the 
bed of death, in the adjoining chamber, was intense; 
this interest had, no doubt, been increased by the 
confession of her attachment towards me. 

During a pause in the conversation, which had 
been carried on languidly and at intervals, we heard 
a sudden cry from the inner apartment. I was seated 
near the door, and, rushing in hastily, followed by 

the family and Mr. P , witnessed a scene never 

to be forgotten. The unhappy girl was at the foot 
of the bed in her night-dress. She had grasped ono 
of the bed-posts, but too manifestly in the pangs of 
dissolution. Her eye was directed upward, with 
a look so brilliant as to give an awful intensity 
to tlie expression of mental agony, which beamed 
from i^ with the piercing lustre of a diamond. 
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Her brow was furrowed, her cheeks and lips 
bloodless : she gasped and clung to the bed-post, 
uttering, in a faint scream, 'No, no! — I wcxi't 
die, — I can't die, — ^I'm too beautifbl to die ! God 
of mercy, crush me not ! No, it shall not be — ^it 
cannot beJ 

Her voice grew fidnter — ^her head drooped; but 
suddenljr raising it with singular enei^, her eye 
beaming with the same deep, lucid expression as 
before, she scud, gaspingly, * What is this ? — ^I can- 
not ; — ^no I cannot — ^no— -no — I will' — ^not— die.* 

I bad passed my arm round her waist; her head 
fell upon my shoulder ; I heard no breath, I saw 
no motion ; it seemed no longer to be a vital con* 
tact — ^I felt that she was dead. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RETURN TO LONDON. — A,TISIT TO THE OLD BAILET. — TWO 
PRISONERS TRIED FOR MURDER. — CONDEMNED. — THE VIO- 
LENCE OF ONE. — DRAGGED FROM THE COURT BLASPHEM- 
ING. — VISIT HIM IN HIS CELL. — ^BIS RAGE. — OUR CONVERSA- 
TION. — HE STRIKES ME. — DETERMINE TO PERSEVERE. 

HIS ANGER. — HE CONTINUES INTRACTABLE.— REPEAT MT 
VISIT, BUT WITH NO BETTER* SUCCESS. 

Shortly after the sad event just recorded, I ex- 
changed my living for one in the city of London, of 
which I immediately took possession. I preferred a 
city to a country life; and though I lost something 
hy the exchange, yet I was satisfied upon the whole 
with the transaction. Not long after my arrival, I 
obtained, as before, an alternate preachership at a 
fashionable chapel, which I was enabled to under- 
take, as the service at my church in the city com- 
menced just an hour earlier than that of the chapel. 
On the day my turn came, therefore, I had no diffi- 
culty in reaching it in time for the sermon. As I 
had before done, it was my good fortune to give 
great satisfaction to the congregation, and I was, 
consequently, invited to their houses ; thus the sphere 
of my acquaintance soon became considerably en^ 
larged. I visited many persons of wealth and dis- 
tinction, and being, likewise, thrown much among 
the poor in my own parish, I had numerous oppor- 
tunities of seeing the various shades of human life, 
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in its extreme and middle tints, through all its difter- 
ent modes and gradations of social circumstances» 
from the gorgeous colours of regality, down to the 
dark and repulsive hues of absolute destitution. 

As there were many poor in my parish, I was 
frequently among them, but With some few excep- 
tions, had no reason to be much satisfied with my 
labours. I found that my visits were seldom wel« 
come. Unless I lefl money, I was never considered 
as leaving a blessing behind me; and whether the 
persons visited were in distress or not, such a bless- 
ing was invariably expected. In numerous instances, 
I was obliged to make them suffer disappointment, 
knowing, from experience, that if I did not, I should 
only furnish them with the means of doing what it 
was my duty, so far as I was able, to prevent It 
did not appear to me that I was much esteemed by 
them, though I endeavoured to perform my duty 
conscientiously; but among the lower orders, who 
are generally distressed through their own improvi* 
dence, gratitude is a sickly virtue. This, however, 
did not deter me from doing all I could ^o adminis- 
ter both to their physical and to their spiritual 
wants. 

I had been about a year in Ixmdon, after having 
exchanged my hvlng in Yorkshire, when passing, 
one morning, by the Old Bailey, I was induced to' 
enter and hear the criminal trials. Just as I got 
into the court two prisoners were placed in the 
dock to be tried fi>r robbery and murder. The ap- 
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pearance of one of these men was singularly striking. 
He was a tall muscular person, of 'fine commanding 
figure, with a remarkably handsome countenance, 
severely stern, and expressive of indomitable resolu- 
tion. His scalp was bare, and extremely white, 
forming a strong contrast with the bronze hue of 
his nether, features. The black short hair was just 
crisped round his temples, which were prominent, 
smooth, and expansive. The man stood with his 
arms crossed, and his full dark eye fixed upon the 
witnesses, as they severally entered the box and 
gave their evidence. Not a muscle of his face 
stirred. The evidence was decisive, and both pri- 
soners were condemned to die. It appeared that 
they had stopped, on the highway, a person who re- 
sisted their endeavburs to obtain his money, when 
one of them shot him through the head. 

The tall prisoner, of whom I have spoken, mani- 
fested not, during the trial, the slightest symptom 
either of remorse or of fear. His eye never once 
quailed ; and when the verdict of guilty was pro- 
nounced by the foreman of the jury, his features 
relaxed into a grim smile. Casting a < fierce glance 
round the court, he uttered a malediction so deep 
and bitter, that there was an expression of awe 
upon every countenance. The judge rose with dig- 
nity, and rebuked the bold blasphemer, who darted 
upon him a look of withering scorn ; and, when sen- 
tence of death was passed, assailed him and the jury 
with frightful imprecations. He was at length 
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dragged from the dock, with much difficulty, de- 
nouncing cursies, and breathing blasphemous defi- 
ance against Grod and man. His yiolence was ap- 
palling. Even the judge trembled. The profound 
silence of terror seemed to hush the whole court. 

Outrageous as had been the prisoner's conduct, 
there was a certain expression of sentiment in his 
countenance which had interested me extremely. 
There appeared to me something beneath the repul- 
sive surface, not qbvious to general scrutiny, which 
bore no natural affinity to the brutal violence he 
had recently displayed. My impression was so 
strong, that I felt an invincible desire to see and 
converse with this ferocious man. Grood, like truth, 
is often hidden in a well, and remains undiscovered, 
not because itv does not exist, but because the sur- 
rounding darkness hides it from the superficial gaze 
of common observers. Virtue may abide in the 
human heartr though obscured by the operation of 
depraved habit which challenges every eye, while 
the good that lies beneath the surface continues 
inert, only because opportunity has either been want- 
ing, or not been seized upon, to call it into action. 
Many a gem remains undiscovered in the mine, 
which wiD never receive the lapidary's polish ; but 
the gem is still there, and requires only to be dis- 
covered, and to have its hidden splendour unfolded, 
to be prized for its beauty and its radiance. 

I could not account for the strength of motive 
which prompted me to see this man. It seemed to 
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me as if there was a supernatural impulse impelling 
me towards him; for, in spite of his violence, I did 
not beJieve him to be utterly depraved. The pitifiii 
cowardly blubbering of Uie other prisoner, who 
whined, fell upon his knees, and exhibited the most 
recreant indications of terror, did not in the least 
move me. I fancied I saw the elements of higher 
qualities in his companion, which determined me to 
visit him in his cell. 

This I asked permission to do, and it was granted 
by the proper authoHties. I desired the turnkey to 
ask the man if he had any objection to iny convers- 
ing with him. The accommodating official acquis* 
escing in my desire, I flowed him to tibe prisoner's 
cell. He opened the ponderous door, and, standing 
at the entrance of the gloomy tenement, inquired of 
its inmate if he had any objection to be visited by a 
clergyman. I was immediately behind him, and 
heard distinctly all that passed. 

'Tell your clergynian,' said the criminal, u^ a^ 
deep, sullen tone, 'that I hate him as I hate all h3rpo- 
crites; he had, therefore, better not oome near a 
4lesperate delinquent, who does not fear to express 
his hate otherwise than by words.' 

'You refuse to see him, then?' — 'Yes.' 

'But he bade me say, he should take it as a &- 
vour if you will dlow him to visit you.' 

'You've had your answer; begone! Can a 
pr^st, think ye, extinguish the fires of hell? Go, 
and let me neiltor see you nor any of your spiritual 
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quacks, who pretend to cast the roses of hope under 
a man's feet, while he is struggling in a state 
halter.' 

Perceiving that he was gradually rising into vio« 
lence, I gently passed by the turnkey into the murky 
apartment, and, bidding him close the door, was left 
alone with this violent and implacable man. Still I 
felt not the slightest alarm. His aspect, indeed, was 
not such as to conciliate confidence ; on the con- 
trary, it expressed fierce and bitter passion; never- 
theless I was in no degree terrified. 

'My friend,' said I, firmly, but with the kindest 
tone I could assume, * I come not to intrude upcHi 
your sori^ws, but to a^rd you consolation. Yours 
is too sad a condition'— 

He interrupted me fiercely. * Don't preach here,' 
said he, grinding his teeth and clenching his hand, 
' don't whine your cant consolations to one who thinks 
no more of dying than he would of dashing a silly 
parson's brains out against these stones.' Saying 
this, he seized me rudely by the collar, and shook 
me with considerable violence.. 

•I am not to be diverted from my purpose,' said 
I, calpaly, 'by any discourtesy which your passion 
may offer me — ^I can pity and forgive you. I am 
here on a mission of peace.' 

* Why do you dare intrude upcMi my privacy, when 
I have not sought your officious services? My cell 
is my castle ; and, though a doomed man, my will is 
still free, and I am not bouikl to listen t6 you, or Id 

6 
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any one against my will. Hear Vhat I say. Mouth 
no more of your devil's logic to me; or by the sun 
that shines where I shall never again behold him, 
unless he shed his transient glories upon the scafibld 
on which I am to die, Til strangle thee as I would a 
rat, that disturbed my slumber.' 

*Nay, I know your heart better than you do? it 
is not in your nature to commit an act of such de- 
liberate and unmanly cruelty.' 

As I said this, I saw the pupil of his eye dilate 
with a sudden expression of tenderness, which con- 
vinced me that I had not misjudged him; but 
almost instantly resuming his wonted fierceness of 
aspect, he exclaimed, elevating his voice to a pitch 
of rage, 

*I tell you, man, it is of no use to attempt either 
to conciliate, or to melt me. Your intrusion is an 
officious impertinence ; and if you do not instantly 
quit this place, your life may not be secure another 
£ve minuteis.' 

*You don't know yourself my good friend; I am 
satisfied such an act is not among the promptings oi 
your nature; — and besides, what would my death 
avail you ? Listen to me. As the Almighty shall 
judge me, I come to you as the messenger of conso- 
lation. 1 would strengthen you for the trial yoa 
will so shortly have to undergo.' 

He smiled bitterly, then relapsing into one of his 
rageful moods, deliberately approached me, his eyes 
flashing fire, and doubling his large fist, he pressed 
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the knuckles painfully against my forehead, and 
muttered in a low hoarse tone, with his teeth set, 
' This is the last warning I shall give you ; there is 
a spirit within me that will not be controlled. Re- 
fuse to quit me, and the consequences be upon your 
own head.' 

'I cannot consent to stop short in my duty; I am 
Grod's minister, and were no longer worthy to be 
among his accredited servants, if I shrank from per- 
forming any act especially belonging to my ministry. 
l)o bear with me, and hear me.' 

' I will not,' he said, elevating his voice ahnost to 
a roar. *Will you go?* 

I attempted to take his hand, when he struck me 
severely on the lefl temple, and I fell backward 
senseless. How long I remained so I know not, 
but when I recovered, I found my head raising upon 
a pillow, my neckcloth loose, and my shirt-coll^ 
opened. It was evident that the prisoner had as- 
sisted in recalling me to myself. I was more than 
ever confirmed that he was the creature of impulse— 
of terrific impulse indeed — ^but not altogether that 
which he seemed to the common eye. My temple 
was considerably swelled, and the brow contused, 
but I rose with some difficulty, and said : 

• I forgive you from my soul ; will you not then 
forgive me ? You hiave avenged my intrusion ; — 
having now suffered the penalty, look upon me not 
as your enemy, but as your friend.' I extended my 
hand. He turned away sullenly. But there was 
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ix> longer any expression of ferocious anger. He 
was silent I could not induce him to speak. He 
would not even look at me. The moment I touched 
upon any point of religious allusion, he became irri- 
tated, paced the cell hurriedly, but still maintained 
his silence. 

I remained with him about an hour, but utterly 
fiiiled, as it appeared to me, in making the slightest 
impression. Two things, however, I perceived, 
which gave me hope^ of eventually turning the 
current of his spleen, and bringing him to a more 
profitable state of mind. He was evidently not only 
an educated, but an intelligent man; and he had 
flatisfied me that he was not entirely destitute of 
sensibility. 

The next day J repeated my visit ; he was still 
morose and uncivil^ he even occasionally interrupt- 
ed me with bitter imprecations, but attempted no 
violence. I could perceive that he felt some com- 
punction at having struck me upon the preceding 
day, for niy forehead was swelled, and greatly dis- 
coloured; and I perceived, too, more than once, 
when his glance had been casually arrested by my 
disfigurement, that his eye relaxed into a momen- 
tary expression, almost amounting to tenderness 
which revived my hopes of eventually subduing the 
stubborn asperity of his temperament. 

Trifling as this encouragement was, I instantly 
availed myself of it, and holding out my hand beg- 
ged he would look upon me as his friend; but he 
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turned from me, with the same morose displeasure as 
before, and maintained the same implacable silence. 
At length he became irritated by my perseverance, 
and pushed me rudely from him ; but I was not to 
be deterred; and approaching him, with uplifted 
hands, entreated his confidence. 

I can scarcely account for the strong impulse 
which urged me thus to succumb and humble my- 
iself to this ferocious man : but I had an uncontrol- 
lable presentiment that I should be able to evolve 
the fairer elements of a nature now shrouded in the 
gloom of circumstances, and show the hidden light 
which passion had obscured. The trial was indeed 
arduous, and I had hitherto found little encourage- 
ment to give either stability or strength to my ex- 
pectations. 

I did not again, for the present, make the slight- 
est allusion to religion, perceiving that it was neces- 
sary to soften the* sullen and morbid temper of his 
mind, before it could endure anything of a really 
spiritual tendency. I was happy to see that on this^ 
day, amid all his rudeness, he was at least forbear- 
ing. I did not once allude to the personal violence 
with which he had already treated me, and it struck 
me that he appreciated my motive : still he would 
not listen to me. I, at length, rose to depart and 
took his hand, which he did not absolutely withhold, 
though he withdrew it, but not urgently, so soon as 
I had grasped it As I reached the door, he said, 
in a severe, but not stem tone,— - 

6* 
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* Now you have twice intruded upon me, to my 
extreme annoyance and dislike. I do not see that 
because I am a condemned criminal, I should be 
exposed to the ofScious betievolence of any man, 
however worthy his motive, when I tell him that 
his zeal for my welfare is to me a positive plague, 
I have already used you with violence — ^you brought 
it upon yourself) and I have nothing fairly to charge 
myself with, in having treated you as I did.' Your 
perseverance in visiting me may expose you to 
similar injury, fori am neither master of my words^ 
nor do I care to suppress my passions. Take warn* 
ing then, and let this be our last meeting.' 
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CHAPTER VL 

REPEAT HT TISIT TO THE PRISONER. — ^HE IS STILL OB- 
DURATE.— CONTINUE MT TI8IT8 DAILY. — BIS OBDURACY AT 
LENGTH RELAXES. — ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL. — HE ACRNOW* 
LEDGES HIMSELF OVERCOME. — CONFESSES HIS ERRORS. — 
SOLICITS MT FUTURE TISITS. — ^PROMISES TO GIVE ME THE 

' HISTORY OF HIS LIFE. — RELATES IT. 

I QUITTED the prisoner less dissatisfied with my visit 
than on the preceding day. From something that 
had transpired since the trial, he and his companion 
were respited for three weeks. The following 
mormng I again visited his cell. He was less aus- 
tere than usual — ^his spirit, no doubt, having been 
somewhat quieted by the respite which had only 
been just communicated to him, when I entered his 
prison. Upon this occasion, I determined somewhat 
to change my mode of address, and try if I could 
elicit any lurking affection, which might aid me in 
iby ultimate purpose. 

*My friend,' said I, *the king having granted you 
a short extension of life, the opportunity is, perhaps, 
afforded me of doing you a kindness, for which I 
only ask your good will. Have you a mother, a 
wife, a sister, or any one dear to you upon earth, to 
whom you would desire a message to be conveyed? 
Command me, and I will be the bearer of your com- 
munication to any part of the kingdom.' 

He paused: his lip gently quivered, but so slightly 
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that I could scarcely perceive it, and only for a 
single instant. 

* Na/ he said, *I do not require your services. It 
is courteous of you to offer them, hut did I desire to 
apprise any one of my condition, I should employ 
some other messenger. I candidly tell you that 
you have not gained my confidence.* 

Though there was nothing very encouraging in 
this avowal, yet the tone in which it was uttered 
greatly increased my hope. There was no irrita- 
bility : no courtesy, it is true, but still none of that 
truculent asperity which had characterized all his 
replies until now. 

•Have you a father?* 

•No.' 

* A mother?' 
•No.' 
•Sisters?' 
•No.' 

_ 'Have you no relations?' 

•Ay; but what of that? I wish not to disturb 
their peace. They cannot save me from hanging, 
and my death will be to them nothing more than a 
hideous dream. It will be forgotten as the dark^ 
ness passes.' 

•I have no right to inquire into the affairs of 
your &mily, but can only say that if you have any 
communications to make, I am ready to be the 
herald of your wishes, even to the extremity of the 
kingdom.' 
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He again shortly declioed my offer, and relapsed 
into one of his fits of nooody silence. I wa^ struck 
with these alternations 6f temper, as developements 
of character, not upon . the whole unfavourahle, and 
was more than ever encouraged to hope, that by 
patiencie I should win this stubborn mind to sensir 
bility and to penitence. 

I quilted him now for the third time, determined 
to persevere in seeing him every day until the sen- 
tence of the law should be executed upon him. He 
had invariably refused ta see the Ordinary of the 
prison. The turnkey expressed his surprise at my 
long daily visits, when, as he said, the man appeared 
to be as savage as a bear, and would not give him a 
civil word. This I could easily understand, know- 
ing the prisoner's character. 

I continued to visit him in the same way, for nine 
successive days, but apparently with little success. 
He always grew turbulent the moment I introduced 
a topic of religioa He was however, upon the 
whole, sufficiently patient, though I could never 
. entice him into a lengthened discussion upon any 
point. 

On the tenth morning I found him calm, but more 
than usually taciturn. I could scarcely draw a 
word from him; nevertheless, he manifested no sign 
of irritation. After a while he seated himself on 
his bed ; I seized the opportunity, knelt beside him, 
and prayed earnestly. My prayer was offered up 
for all sorts and conditions of men. I made no ear 
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pecial allusion to his spiritual state, but supplicated 
God's mercy for sinners of all classes, kinds, and 
degrees, including myself among them, as requiring 
divine grace no less than the most guilty. As I 
proceeded, I saw that he was moved ; an emotion 
was kindling within him, yet so faintly was it por- 
trayed upon his naturally rigid lineaments that 
nothing but a close observation of the working of his 
feelings would have enabled me to detect it. When 
I concluded, he joined in a fervent Amen. 

This was the first and only indication he had yet 
given of a devotional impulse. I took his hand. He 
did not withdraw it. I murmured a blessing upon 
him. 

*It is strange,' said he, at length, mildly, 'th^t 
you should give yourself so much trouble about one 
whom you must perceive to be a worthless wretch, 
since I am so insensible to your kindness, and have 
already repaid it with brutal violence.' 

I told him it was my duty to bear and to ibrbear; 
but that I had particularly persisted in visiting him 
because I felt assured that he did not know him- 
self) — that he was altogether not what he seemed, 
and that I had determined to use my best endeavours 
to bring to the surface the good which was in him 
only obscured, not extinct. 

He smiled incredulously, yet there was a forbear- 
ahce, and even a suavity, in his manner, which as- 
sured me. He listened to me with attention, and I 
was, at length, induced to lay the New Testament 
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before him. He looked upon it, but his eye 
wandered languidly, sometimes vacantly, over the 
sacred pages. I took up the book and began 
to read. He listened. His attention increased as 
I proceeded, until his countenance finally expressed 
an interest in what he heard. I turned to that 
beautiful passage in St. John's gospel, where the 
woman taken in adultery is brought before Christ. 
His feelings were roused. His eyes brightened. I 
read in a subdued and tremulous voice, for I was 
deeply affected by the evident impression which 
this divine histo]:y was producing. A tear glis- 
tened in his eye, the cheek and lip visibly quivered. 
I was so overcome at the effect wrought upon this 
lately ferocious man, that when I concluded the 
eloquent narrative, I laid down the book, and 
burst into tears. They were tears of strong emo. 
tion, but of joy. He cast his full black eyes, 
beaming with intense intelligence upon me, di- 
rected them towards heaven, and uttered in a deep 
tone of calm but solemn devotion, * Saviour, thou 
hast conquered ! ' I again took his* hand, and 
grasped it with fervour ; he returned the pressure ; 
and I felt that the man was reclaimed. 

'Do you know, sir,' he said at length, 'lam 
astonished at my feelings. You have prevailed ; 
and I am henceforth whatever you desire. There 
still remain eleven days before the sentence of the 
iaw will be executed upon me. I, who have hi- 
therto repelled your presence, now earnestly invite 
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it, and hope yoi^ will see me d^ly, until 1 am 
called to expiate my crime in the manner, which 
the law requires. It is fit that you should know 
something of the person in whom you have taken 
so singular an interest. To-morrow, therefore, 
if you favour me with your accustomed visit, I 
will relate to you some particulars of my life, 
which will, perhaps, satisfy you, that I am less 
a ruffian than I may appear to the world ; and 
show that a man's dark side may alone be visible to 
his fellow-man^ but that, nevertheless, the bright 
and the dark alike exist, though only one be ob- 
vious to general scrutiny.' 

•My friend,' said I, 'you excited in my breast 
an interest from the first moment I beheld you 
because to me there appeared a something in you 
to be discovered. I trust I have come at the ore 
at last, and that it will still exhibit the true mint- 
age before you leave this world.' V 

• Nay, I shall have to tell you things which will 
show a nature reckless, impatient of wrong, implaca^ 
ble in its revenge, yet witiial — ^but you shall judge. 
Come to me to-morrow, and hear my history — it is 
a marked one, and the sum of it, as you perceive, 
will be a halter.' 

* To-morrow I will be with you betimes. Mean- 
while think of what I have said. Remember 
your time is short, and you have to make your 
peace with heaven. You have the sacrifice of a 
OQDtrite heart to offer to your God. Offer it ear* 
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nestly and deyoutly. Let it not be a rain obla- 
tion. Let it be but fervent, and it wUl go up a« 
incense upon the aspirations of a devout bopo and 
holy affiance.' 

• Well, well» I shall not forget your admonition.' 

I quitted him. He was calm, and even cheer- 
fuL There was no longer any of that asperity 
which had, up to this day, invariably chari^cterized 
his conduct towards me. I left a Bible with him. 
The change in the feelings of this strange being 
did jiot in the least surprise me, for I fully ex- 
pected it, and was prepared to hear in the narra- 
tive of his life, which he expressed a desire to 
communicate to me, much that should sufficiently 
account for the unfavourable circumstances which 
had so" painfully coloured the closing period of his 
existence. 

It is surprising how little we become really ac- 
quainted with human nature, by looking superfi- 
cially at the actions of men, as tiiey rise to ob« 
servation,. in our common social intercourse with 
each other. How false are the conclusions we fre- 
quently come to, upon the merits and demerits of 
our lellow-creatures ! Our observation must pierce, 
much deeper than the visible sign seen in the 
mere overt act, or we shall mistake the mask for 
the tx)untenance ; and thus, looking at a fictitious 
index, read the heart through a false interpreter. 

Early next day I repaired to the prisoner's 
ceE He arose to meet, and welcomed me coiirte- 

7 
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ously. His manner was frank and even gentle, and 
there was a general gesture of ease about his whole 
deportment which shewed me evidently now, though 
I had already in a less decided degree remarked 
it, that he was a man of education, and not of ple- 
beian origin. 

*This is truly kind, sir,' he said* 'I have never 
felt your visit to be a favour before, but now I 
really do take it as one, and trust you will re- 
ceive my acknowledgments with the same spirit 
in which they are tendered : — ^they are the ac- 
knowledgments of one who makes them, for the 
first time. Ay, sir, my life has been one of 
stem interdiction, of passionate struggles, and of 
fierce resistance. The end which I am to meet, is 
the fitting termination of such a life. But I an- 
ticipate. , Be seated, and you shall hear.' 

I did not interrupt him, but sitting down upon 
his homely bed, he placed himself beside me, and 
commenced his interesting narrative. 

*I was bom of wealthy parents; the only son of 
a severe and inexorable father. He was a man 
oif family and influence in his native country, but 
rather respected for his rigid integrity than beloved 
for the amenities of his nature. In fact, of these he 
had none. He was an obdurate, uncompromising 
person, strict to the very letter in performing the 
assumed obligations of life, and as unbending in 
exacting from others an unqualified obedience to 
those rules which be had laid down as comprising 
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his own moral and social canon. He was in every act, 
in every thought, in every fe^ng, a fierce, haughty 
bigot — a bigot in religion, a bigot in morals, a 
bigot in social government : and thus, as is almost 
invariably the case, the bigot merged in the tyrant 

' My mother was a weak woman ; and having 
been inoculated with her husband's religious fer- 
vour, thought no persons good who did not say 
a long grace before every meal, and devote several 
hours out of the daily twenty-four to praying, while 
she herself spent a large portion of her time in judg- 
ing her neighbours, and condemning them in God's 
name, because they happened to be of a different way 
of thinking frorti herself and her husband. They both 
prayed and gave alms continually; but there was 
neither charity in their religion, nor religion in their 
charity. My father never forgave a provocation, 
and my mother followed him, with scrupulous. ex- 
actness, in all his thoughts, words, and works. 

* I was the offspring of their mature years ; my sire 
being forty-one, and my mother thirty-seven, when 
I was ushered into the world. I was brought up 
under extreme and intolerant restriction. Even 
before I could understand the meaning of religion, 
or comprehend its obligations, I was forced to 
kneel until my young limbs ached ; and when ihy 
spirit rebelled against such untimely discipline, I 
was beaten into obedience. This strictness of go- 
vernment, to which I was thus early subjected, 
was never soflened by any acts of kindness; I 
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grew up under a rigour which was so excessive 
and unmitigated, that at length my parents, my 
home, and religion became, one and all, objects of 
my utter detestatioa My temper was naturally 
violent, and this tendency was confirmed by the 
daily tyranny to which I was exposed. I had no 
respite from it, so that I absolutely lived in perpe- 
tual ^* gall and bitterness of souL" The severity with 
which my &ther frequently chastised me, instead of 
crushing my spirit, inflamed it into fierce rebels 
lion, and even before I had attained the age of 
twelve years, I had made up my mind, when the 
opportunity should occur, of showing a headlong 
and intractable resistance. 

• When twelve years old I was placed at School, 
I bore a letter to the master, containing a strong 
injunction to put me under the most rigid restric- 
tions; and this was so faithfully observed, that on 
balancing evils, I thought my home the least of the 
two. I was goaded to desperation. My very soul 
was, stung by the harshness of paternal domination; 
and I writhed under the vulgar despotism of my 
parents' accredited deputy. The natural keenness 
of my temperament was daily ground to an edge, 
until at length it became the formidable instrument 
of my own misery. 

'One day, a school-fellow, about my own age, 
having excited me by contradiction, 1 struck him 
with a large clasp-knife. He received the full 
force of the blow, given under the impulse c^ 
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excessive irrits^tion, upon the back of his hand. 
It severed the tendons, and he was lamed for life. 
My stubborn spirit wpuld acknowledge no com*^ 
punction. I was flogged with a severity that 
confined me to my bed for several days, but it 
roused a devil to life within me, and from that mo- 
ment the cherub of peace was banished from my 
-bosom. 

•While the poor boy, whom I had wounded, 
was suffering the undeserved penalty inflicted by 
my brutality, I frequently felt a pang as I saw 
his pale countenance when he was recovering from 
the immediate danger of the wound. A thousand 
times I could have embraced him, and implored 
his pardon for the savage outrage— but a stubborn 
pride withheld .me. I struggled against the rising 
ebullition, and repelled it. Often have I curled 
my lip in fictitious scorn, in the presence of that 
much-injured youth, when my heart yearned to tell 
him its emotion. My haughty temper placed a 
mask upon my heart; and so repelling was the dis- 
guise, that he whom I had so deeply injured, 
shrank from me, whenever I approached him, with 
fear and trembling ; still, in secret, I was deeply 
moved. 

* My misery was extreme. My life appeared 
to me a wilderness without an oasis, and young as 
I was, with savage and reckless determination, 
I braced my mind to suflering. I was shunned 
by my school-fellows, as a morose thing, with 

7* 
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whom all intercourse was interdicted. My ped- 
agogue treated me as a rebel, from whom 
even the common boon of pity should be withheld ; 
and my father looked upon me as an outcast from 
Heaven, from whom Grod's endearing attribute of 
mercy was withdrawn, and who, therefore, was thus 
cut off from the reciprocations of all human sym* 
pathies. I was, as it were, alone in the world. 
Stubborn as my nature was, I nevertheless per- 
ceived that the fountains of feeling were not dried 
up within me. I had often deep and intense enio- 
tions. My bosom continually recoiled from the 
strong shock of passion, into moods of tenderness. 
The flow of morbid exasperation occasionally ebbed 
into the calm of profound sensibility.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THB PRISONBR'S HISTORY CONTINUED. 

* This State of things could not last; the tension of 
niy mind was too strong for endurancef t>ut it at 
length sought relief.in the aflections of an amiable 
and lovely girl,. who, I am sure, if my course had 
been pursued with her, would have won me back to 
peace, and cast a glory round the dim sphere of my 
existence, that has ever since been eclipsed by those 
dreary circumstances into which my dark and bit* 
ter destiny has compelled me. 

• The object of my attachment was the daughter 
of a lieutenant in the navy, who had nothing for the 
maintenance of himself and daughter but his half- 
pay, and a small pension for the loss of an arm. 
Still they lived in homely comfort. The fair Lucy 
was a kind-hearted, innocent girl, not beautiful, but 
of so affectionate a nature, that she won all hearts; 
and after she had won mine, I loved her with an 
affection intense in proportion as she Svas the only 
object that had ever awakened within my bosom 
the sentiment of true devotion. She completely 
tamed my refractory spirit down to that of a com- 
pliant thing, which in her presence found a repose 
before unknown, and a delight in doing her bidding 
that seemed like the discovery of a new sense. I 
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had never until now known what happiness, or even 
what true enjoyment was. A new atmosphere 
was brightening around me. A green spo^ was 
growing up in the desert of my existence^ when 
a sudden blight passed over the blooms which were 
hourly overspreading it, and I was lefl once more a 
doomed and blasted thing. From this moment the 
sombre colours of my life became engrained, and 
they h^ve never since known change. There has 
not been one bright hue among them. 

* When my fadier heard of my attachment to the 
lieutenant's daughter, with the cold malignity of a 
demon, he determined to thwart, my purpose. He 
had the audacity to fall upon his knees before Grod, 
and beseech Him that he might be enabled to sub- 
due my rebellion, as he called it, and commanded 
me to kneel and unite in his prayer. I refused with 
loud indignation. I was now twenty, stout and mus- 
cular as an ancient athlete, strong and active as the 
tawny lion,-— equally impatient of opposition, and 
ever ready to avenge a wrong. I listened to my fa- 
ther's prayer with scorn and disgust. I saw his dull 
gray eye roll inward with all the earnestness of 
resolved and unalterable purpose, and I heard his 
voice pronounce those unnatural supplications, which 
were virtually nothing more than audacious blas- 
phemies against God's justice, though uttered with 
the tone and in the language of the humblest im- 
ploration. 
■ ' On rising from his knees, with his eyes half shut, 
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and turning upon me hia sharp, withered counte* 
nance on which was engrossed the legihle r^ord 
of immutable determination, he solemnly assured 
me, that not only would he never consent to my 
n^arrying the girl of my selection ; but,> if I did 
not from that moment, abandon all thoughts of a 
matrimonial alliance with her, I should cease to be 
his -son. I smiled bitterly at his callous objurga^ 
ticms. His savage, his monstrous opposition, bore 
down all feelings of decorum. I laughed at, and 
defied him. He had forbidden all thoughts of a 
conjugal connection, and I fiercely taunted him with 
suggesting an intercourse alike abhorrent to divina 
add human laws. I told him his religion was a 
nK)ckery, and, worked up at last to an uncontrolr 
table acerbity of spirit, cursed him and that religioii 
which had converted him into such a monster of 
domestic tyranny. 

*But I mistook the. instrument. Religion had not 
perverted him, he had perverted religion, and I 
now live to repent that curse; but it has passed 
my lips, and I must abide it at the reckoning. If 
there be a great and last assize for all, that father 
who cast a foul blight over the spirit of his son^ 
and stifled every bud of promise in his youthful 
heart, shall stand before the Arbiter, stripped of 
the fictitious robe of righteousness, and shudder 
under the awful denouncement that shall cut him 
off from all hope in an eternal world. I shall see 
this in a state of things where ecurthly relationshipof 
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will not awake a pang for those that are cast out 
into the ** blackness of darkness." 

* I quitted my father's roof in a perturbation of 
mind not to be described, and sought shelter under 
that of the father of her to whom my young faith 
was plighted. I offered instantly to marry her; 
but this proposal was over-ruled by her more con- 
siderate parent, who pointed out to me that, if my 
natural father should put his determination into 
practice, and cut me off, I had nothing save a single 
hundred a year which had been lefl me by my 
godfather. It was suggested that I should embrace 
some profession, and agreed, that when I was in 
a fair way of obtaining a comfortable subsistence, 
I should espouse the object of my choice. In this 
plan I cheerfully acquiesced, feeling confident that, 
with my energies of mind and constitutional strength, 
I should be in a condition, ere long, to give Lucy 
a home. But how soon are the fallacies of human 
expectation realized before us. Disappointment 
springs up in our path with the elastic coil of that 
mighty serpent which hugs the tiger in its deadly 
embrace, and, in a moment, does the work of death, 
where a few moments before, life was in its full ope- 
ration of vigour and of power. 

• The only parent of my beloved suddenly died, 
and she was lefl without a human protector. I was 
then at a distance from home, being engaged in a 
speculation that took me into the north. At the 
period of her bereavement, she did not know where 
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to address to* me a communicatioa of the melan- 
choly event. Her grief was most intense, — silent, 
but absorbing., I had the following particulars, 
afterwards, from her own mouth. She had not a 
isoul near to condole with, or take from her a portion 
of that sad burden inseparable from the death of 
those who are near and dejar to us. Her neigh- 
bours offered their officious consolations, but, in the 
depths of their agony both of mind and heart, she 
had to direct all the minute matters of the funeral ,* 
and when all was prepared, she followed, alone, to 
its silent home, her father's last earthly remains. 
This was- not her saddest trial. What followed is 
the great black link in my destiny, that has chained 
me to misery, and worn my soul down into the gross 
and carnal thing which you have witnessed. I have 
never ceased to feel the deep and indurating gall of 
that accursed gyve. 

* Shortly after the death of Lucy's father, to her 
astonishment, mine called upon her and offered her 
the protection of his house. It was a specious but 
horrible proposal, as the issue proved. She looked 
upon it as a brightening after the storm, and jgladly 
embraced it. She was artless as the unfledged 
dove, and her uncorrupted bosom yearned towards 
the father of the man she loved. Pictures of recon- 
ciliation and of peace, between the angry parent and 
discarded son, floated in fairy visions before her, 
and she repaired to my paternal home with a sad 
but yet a lighter heart My father received her 
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courteously, though coldly, and my nfioihei's con- 
strained 'politeness at first damped the buoyancy of 
her young feelings; these, however, were soon 
composed by the assuhmces of welcome. 

• Knowing that my parents were extremely rigid 
in their views of religion, she confided in this know- 
ledge as a safeguard against wrong. She had not, 
she could not have the slightest suspicion of any 
sinister intention ; but, alas, how soon was she 
doomed to be deceived. Within a fortnight after 
her reception under my paternal roofl I returned, 
and found her an outcast from her own and my 
parent's home, an injured and a degraded being. 
It was a deed of hell, — but I can endure to repeat 
the record now, as the wound has long ceased to 
bleed, though I bear the cicatrice still deeply seared 
tipon my heart. 

• This is the brief history of her ruin. In my 
father's house was a friend of his upon a visit, one 
of those cold, heartless betrayers who lurk, like 
sei^nts, in the path of innocence, to fascinate and 
destroy. He had reached the middle age, but his 
long familiar intercourse with the world had given 
him a certain polish of manner, which passed for 
elegance ; and being of a shrewd discriminating 
mind, his conversation was fluent and entertcuning. 
He was what, in common parlance, is called an 
accomplished man. He was not handsome, but 
possessed a fine person and insinuating manners. 

/The very day after. my poor unsuspecting Lucy 
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had become an inmate of my paternal dwelling, this 
villain, with the concurrence of my father and of 
my mother also, as I have good reason to believe, 
made her offers at which her innocence was scanda- 
lised, and she repelled them with gentle but indig- 
nant scorn. She turned from him with disgust, and 
appealed to my father fi>r protection against the in- 
sulting proposals of his guest : he treated her appeal 
with indifference ; she, therefore, determined, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, no longer'to remain, in so 
precarious an asylum. Fully resolved upon quitting 
the house on the following day, she made known 
her determination to my parents. 

* I, pass over the revolting occurrences of the 
intervening night. To utter them, even at this dis- 
tance of time, would unman me. It is enough to 
say, that she became the victim of as foul a plot as 
ever disgraced the black annals of human crime. 
The too-confiding girl was thrust from the threshold, 
which she had been induced to enter under the 
pledge of protection, a degraded creature for the 
world's scorn, — an object loathed by woman, and 
from whom man withholds his pity, — an outcast and 
a branded wretch. 

When I returned to my beloved Lucy, I found 
her a blasted blossom, prostrated to the earth by 
the storm, and with scarcely a shelter from the 
pitiless outpourings of human contempt. I wafi 
maddened. I would have made her niine in spite of 
her degradation, but she would not, and I loved her 

8 
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the more ibr her magnammous purity of soul. No 
argument of mine could stir hef from her resolved 
and holy purpose. I implored her to marry me ; 
hut nxA[aBg could shake her. 

' How did I adore that excellent hut ill-reqtQted 
gill. My pure, though eneigetic passion, was in- 
-creased hy the circumstances under which I now 
twheld her. There was no stam upon her moral 
fvaky. She had heen the victkn of a plot as heart- 
less as it was demcmiacal, and I was invdved in her 
suiSering. My heart swelled against the man who 
liad thus flung her into the gu}f from which no 
human hand could drag her; and, in my secret 
soul, I vowed a deep and sanguinary revenge. No 
-ear heard the vow ; my tongue did ik$ otter it, but 
it was bres^hed from my exacerbated spirit with an 
intense,-- « blasting expira^on. I loathed the name 
of father. I sought him m his den of infamy,*-^m 
that house where ^e mockeries of religion had 
b^en made the base panders to his abominable 
malice, — where, with blasphemous prayers lipon his 
lips, he had plotted, and, by means of his infernal 
agent, accomplished, ^e ruin of a woman almost 
without an equal I sought the hoary hypocrite. 
He was mv father. The name was a discord, and 
the sight of that withered representative of paternity 
a bane; I looked up(m him with the glance of a 
4elhion ; I taunted him with his hypocrisy ; I de- 
nounced him as a traitor to his God, — as a base 
conspirator against his child,— -as a disgrace to Ae 
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species with whom he claimed a human kin- 
dred. In the first paroxysm of my passion, I 
spat upon hin?. He ordered me to quit his thres- 
hold. I refused to stir. He laid his hand upon 
my collar, and I struck him senseless to the 
e^urth. I saw the blood stream from his mouth and 
Qostrils, and indulged in a ferocious joy as I look- 
ed upon the hoary fiaither and villa,in lying prostrate 
under the arm of a aon wb(Hn be had so irrepcurably 
wronged. 

'I quitted his doors for ever. His friend, tboi 
instrument of his base soheme of pollutioc^ was iio| 
in the house whai I entered it, or I should bftVQ 
murdered him upon the spot. My vow of retribu- 
tion was recorded, and I was determined that ill 
accomplishment should be signalized ; butvtbe con? 
summation of my vengeance was delayed* 

* Afler quitting my father's house, I sought th^ 
unhappy girl, into whose cup of bright and radiant 
life he bad so mercilessly poured a foul and footid 
increment. From this moment she declined. I 
soon saw that she bad not long to live. There ww 
a worm at the core of the languishing flower ; and 
I watched with intense agony pf sorrow, the daily 
drooping of one of the purest spirits that jevev 
emanated from the great source of life. Within 
the short space of six weeks, she died in these arms, 
and I was alone in the w(»rld^-— a blighted and a 
blasted thing, — alone and superlatively wretched. 
I became a hardened and a desperate man* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE prisoner's HISTORY CONTINUED. 

•The phases of moral infirmity gradually become 
more and more distinct when injury once forces 
us to throw off all restraint, and defy the opinions 
of men. I had now no care for the judgment of 
the world, and held converse with beings desperate 
as myself; set at defiance the restrictions of re- 
ligion, and soon ceased to be guided by any tie, 
either social or moral. My father died, without 
leaving me a shilling. I cursed his memory, and 
smiled bitterly at the impotent malice which follow- 
ed him to his eternal home. 

• After my mother's death the whole of the pro- 
perty went to distant relations, and I was lefl with- 
out a farthing or a friend upon earth. The small 
income which I possessed, independent of my father, 
had been long consumed. I had no regular means 
of employment, having ceased to follow any settled 
pursuit, and was, therefore, lefl to my wits for a 
maintenance. I gambled, as you may suppose ; 
from gambling the ascent to swindling is a quick 
and direct step. The moment a man who has no 
money resorts to desperate games of chance for his 
daily bread, he becomes a sharper — one of the worst 
ofvillians. 

' I had DO character I cared to preserve ; no hope 
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of common comfi>rt in this life ; no object in the 
world to love; — >I therefore ran heedlessly. on my 
course, without fear or reflection; bounding from 
sin to sin, like a ball set in motion at the top of a 
rugged and steep descent,— conscious at the same 
time that I should go on in my wild career, until 
it should be stopped for ever. I was a disappointed, 
and, consequently, a reckless man. The one great 
absorbing thought of my life was revenge. I had 
hitherto been disappointed, because the author of 
my misery euid of her ruin, which induced that 
misery, had gone abroad almost immediately afler 
he had thus signally triumphed in his deed of 
guilt, so that I had no opportunity of meeting 
him. 

' 'Years flew by, and the pinions of time were 
sorely encumbered by my grief; nevertheless, he 
seemed to move with a rapidity that almost stunned 
me, as I looked back upon his flight, mocking my 
vengeance, add every year leaving me still more 
determined to seal it in the blood of the oppressor* 
This/msm at length returned, and with a wife. 
He had married, for her money, an ugly but 
wealthy widow, who despised him as heartily as he 
hated her. I dogged him like his shadow. I now 
perceived, with a satisfaction which was a positive 
balm to my stricken heart, that revenge was 
nigh to be accomplished. I was relatively a hap- 
py man. The excitement of my passions was the 
temporary delirium of intoxication, in which therm 
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isvhigh physical enjoyment to the wretched heingfl 
who seek it, and shrink hefore the re-action by 
which it is followed with a positive perception of 
misery. The object of my sanguinary vengeance 
was near me, and I was satisfied. I haunted him 
like the unquiet spirit of one doomed to torment him 
'fi>r his guilt ; but the opportunity so long sought for 
did not quickly come. I made myself acquainted 
with all his movements ; and at length the fatal mo- 
ment arrived. 

*I had allied myself with a desperate man, a 
gambler and sharper like myself but a fellow of 
pitiful soul, with whom I associated because he 
was a pliant vUlian, who shrank from no dirty 
occupation so long as anything was to be gained 
by it We reciprocated no kindly feelings, but we 
knew each other, and he had found his alliance 
with me hitherto an advantage. The advantage 
indeed was mutual ; yet I despised, even while I 
was confederated with this rotten shred of hu- 
manity. 

* The man upon whose death I had determined, 
had retired ^o a lodging at Blackheath. /There I and 
my companion took up our temporary abode. I 
did not communicate to this miserable associate my 
intentions^ but /pretended that I meditated a rob- 
bery upon a person whom I knew to be rich, and 
who generally carried a large sum of mcMiey about 
his person. To him it was a matter of perfect 
indifference in what be engaged, so long as it heU 
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out a prospect of good remuneratiop. My victim 
I discovered had gone as far as Chatham, and was 
expected home the same evening. I now felt that 
the hour for which I had endured a wretched ex- 
istence for so many years was at length arrived. 
My conlpanion and myself stationed ourselves about 
the middle of Shooter's Hill, — ^he, prepared to com- 
mit a robbery, and I, a murder. The night was 
fine. The moon was nearly at the full, and its 
beams were cast with a clear, but sober gray light 
upon the surrounding landscape. We stood within 
the shadow of the h^h hedge on either side, and 
were thus concealed from remote observation. I 
awaited the approach of my victim with intense 
anxiety. It was a moment of agonizing suspense ; 
but I kept down my passionate feelings, with a con- 
vulsive energy of resolution, that almost seemed as 
if it would burst my bosom. 

' My suspense was at length ended by the ap- 
pearance of the villain, whose life I sought with an 
unremitting activity of purpose which years had 
not subdued or abated. He rode slowly up the 
hill, towards the spot where we stood awaiting 
him. He was carelessly whistling an old ballad 
time, not apparently to banish thought, but to fill 
up the vacuities which thought should have sup- 
plied. The moon fell upon his harsh repulsive 
countenance, when he was within a few yards of 
the spot where we were standing, and, exhibiting to 
my view those hated lineaments, added a stimulus to 
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my stem but solemn revenge* I felt the deed I was 
about to do a holy obligation. 
:^ * The man was now within three yards of me. I 
rushed forward, and seizing the reins of his horse, 
bade him dismount. He stuck his spurs into the 
animal's sides; but I held him with too tight a 
hand to render his escape a matter of such easy 
accomplishment. His horse fretted by so severe 
an application of the spur, flung out its heels with 
such violence, that its rider was fairly thrown over 
its head. My companion immediately grasped the 
prostrate man by the collar. Seeing that he was 
within my power, I relinquished the reins of his 
steed ; the animal bounded forward, and was soon 
out of sight I now appiroached my victim who 
was by this time on his legs, and taking two loaded 
pistob frpm my pocket, put ottie into his hand, and 
said, 

* " Villain, do you not know me ? " * 

* "No," ' he replied, with a blanched cheek and 
quiveripg lip.' 

* "Then I will bring to your recollection one 
whose whde life you have rendered a continued 
portion of gall and wormwood. Do you remember 
Lucy?"' 

* He stood mute and trembling before me. 
"Now," said I, " you shall expiate that crime with 
your hec^rt's blood ; but I will not rob you of 
life like a cowardly assassun, who can take that life 
which he fears himcdf to k)Be. You are armed ; 
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SO am I. , We stand iyithin three yards of each 
other. At a given signal we shall instantly fire.'* 
I had scarcely uttered these words than he cocked 
his pistol, presented it with desperate celerity, and 
pulled the trigger : it missed fire. I lost not a 
moment, but shot him through the head. He fell, 
without a groan. My companion immediately 
searched him, and having secured his money, we 
retreated from this scene of blood, and came to 
London. 

•You know the rest. I have been tried for 
highway robbery and murder; my condemnation 
has followed, and I acknowl^ge that I deserve to 
die, though I am not that criminal which the world 
imagines me to be. What I have related to you 
would have gone with me to the grave, had you 
not won my gratitude by kindness, which I never 
before experienced, and which I did not conceive 
to be an inheritance of the human bosom. I do 
not repent the deed, committed in satisfaction of a 
warrantable revenge, but feel that I have only been 
the minister of Almighty justice, in punishing the 
iniquity of a monster.' 

• Nay,' said I, * imagine not that Grod, though 
he frequently works by human agencies, can tole- 
rate an act which is a direct violation of his own law. 
You admit that you deserve to die,— and could you 
come to such a stern conclusion against yourself^ 
if you had really performed an act of retributive 
justice under a Divine sanction? Human judg* 
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ments presappose tho diviiie; for roan would never 
dare condemn what God approved. He would not 
aaSkt you to be punished fbr a deed which 'he 
either sanctiooed or suggested No ; you have vio« 
lated one of his most soJemn prohibitions ; and all 
you can now do^ in order to render your Redeemer'a 
atonement effectual in wiping out this foul stain of 
crime, is to strive earnestly to make your peace 
with him, before death at onqe cuts yoa oS from 
all hope, and from all endeavour. 

' You axe right,' he said, submissively. * I fbel 
a load removed from my bosom, since I have 
unburdened my sorrows before you. I have room 
now for other reflections, and other feelings. I 
have thought little of fbtnrity, because I little heed- 
ed it. I entertain no fear of deaths but court it 
rather as a refuge from mental anguish, though I 
haveno security of a happy immortality ; still any 
ahange will be to me a boon. My^ sufferings can 
scarcely be greater than they have been.' 

* But it is now time you should look forward to 
their ceasing, and prepare yourself to enter upon 
that new state where alone true joys are to be found, 
and to pass the short remnant of your life in that 
earnest devotion of mind and heart, which shall 
give you the only chance of securing them.' 

'What would you have me do?' said he, anx- 
iously. 

' First fall upofa your knees and pray. Appear 
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before your God with a broken spirit, and offer upon 
his altar the sacrifice of a contrite heart' 

He threw himself upon his knees. I knelt by 
him, and we nrntnally prayed. When he arose 
from his postnre of fervent supplication, he con- 
iesaod Uiat he felt a relief from the depression which 
luul weighed upon his sool, though it had fiuled to 
subdue it 

' It is strange,^ he said, wkh quiet earaestnesi^ 
* but when I retrace the dark scenes of the past, 
thou^ I can see Httle that has not the hue of guilt 
deeply and foully pervading it, still the bright beams 
of hope ^radiate through the gloom, and seem as a 
beacon light to the goal which is now immedialely^ 
befoi^e me.' 

' If your confidence implies a justification of 
crime, it is not a holy reliance on the Divine mercy, 
but a presumptuous dependence t^on a divine 
attribute. It is to convert that attribute into a 
weakness, which cannot belong to God, in whom ali 
perfections are combined. You must remember 
Ihat his condition of forgiveness is not a bare reliance 
upon his mercy. You can have no valid hope but 
through faith in ^e Redeemer of mankind, aikl that 
£uth, during the brief ^remnai^ of your existence^ 
must be confirmed^ by a jfuU repentance, and the 
satire devotion of a penitent heart to God. 

He admitted the justice of what I said, and ex- 
pressed a wish that I would admimster to him the 
sacrament on the following day. Accx>rdingly the 
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next morning he partook of this solemn rite with 
fervent Christian devotion. 

From this hour he was an altered man : he pray- 
ed earnestly, and read the hihle with evident feelings 
of devotion. Afler this time, I never saw him any 
thing hut calm and collected. I wa^ with him every 
day, and was more and more astonished at the good 
which I heheld in him, as his character unfolded it- 
self. He had now no disguise, hut stood hejfore me 
as a heing who, during his life, had given the rein to 
vehement passions, thus permitting them to hear him 
onward uncontrolled; and they had cast a crust round 
his heiort, through which the seeds of good had 
hitherto heen unable to penetrate : that crust once 
removed, they began to germinate and to fructify, 
and I trust finally 'brought forth fruit me^t for re- 
pentance.' 

That there was in him a natural sensibility, 
amounting even to deep tenderness, was clear from 
the brief narrative of his life, and it was confirmed 
to me in every sentiment he expressed. He had 
ceased altogether to justify the murder 'for which 
he stood condemned, and I believe sincerely re^ 
gretted that he had, without a warning, sent so 
great a sinner to his account. Though his con- 
trition was fervid, there was no unmanly repining. 
He acquiesced in the tlecision of the laws, and pre- 
piEired to meet death with a manly, but pot pre- 
sumptuous, fortitude. 

The day before his execution was to take place, 
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be was told that his companion in guilt had commit- 
ted suicide. He received the information with an 
expression of severe indignation. 

'There is no palliation but madness,' said he, 'for 
the crime of suicide. The man who dehberately 
destroys himself proves that he fears to meet death 
tike a Christian* He proves himself to be in the 
"gall of bitterness, and the bond of iniquity." He 
dies at enmity with his Grod. He quits the world 
without hope, and leaves no blessing behind him. I 
trust I shall, at least, show how a Christian can die, 
though a sinner.' 

I attended him to the last moment of his life, and 
was with him upon the drop. He had received the 
sacrament on that fatal morning, and spent several 
hours in prayer. He had prepared himself for ihe 
final pang before he quitted his cell ; when he ap- 
peared, therefore, before the sherifi^ and his irons 
wer^ knocked offj he evinced no apprehension. He 
did not now pray, but walked firmly to the platform, 
where he stood calmly, under the instrument of 
death. I took his hand in mine, just before the bolt 
of the drop was withdrawn; he returned the pres- 
sure. There was no tremor that betrayed the least 
fear at this awful moment. I besought God's bless- 
ing for the sinner, and quitted the platform^ it im- 
Tnediately fell, and he died almost without a struggle. 
I shall never forget this scene to the latest moment 
of my existence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MS. B.— HIS BUFFERINGS. — HANNAH THB HOUSEKECPEIl.-— 
MR. B.'8 CONFIDENCE. — MT TISITf. — MR. B.*S 8BNTI' 
MENTS.>-TKE ' APOTBECART.*— HIS PRACTICE. — TBERA* 
PEUT1C8. 

Among the persoos with whom my professional 
duties made me acquainted, was a Mr. B-^ — , a 
person of independent fortune, hut who had proved^ 
hy sad experience, that to he rich in worldly pos- 
sessions, and to he poor in health, mars the enjoys 
ment of hoth. He was a man of middle age, hut so 
great a sufferer, that his life was one long lingering 
course of torment to him; yet he here it with the 
patience of a Christian, and the firmness of a philoso- 
pher. He was a hachelor, and without a kinsman 
in the world, to sooth his sorrows, and assuage his 
agonies. Although a person of extreme sensihility, 
he possessed such perfect command over his emo^ 
tions, that, like the last struggles of drowning men, 
they never rose to the surface ; and his imperturhahiUty 
of expression was commonly mistaken for an insen^ 
mhle temperament He had heen originally in the 
navy, and upon one occasion, in hoarding an enemy's 
ship, had received a severe cut across the cheek, 
which, for fourteen years, had rendered his existence 
all but intolerable. It had produced some affection 
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of the nerves of the head on that side, which caused 
him incessant torment. Nothing had hitherto niiti^ 
gated it for a moment, and he had long given up all 
hope of relief. 

When I first knew him, he was a man withered 
in the very prime of life, and hearing ahout him the 
sad marks of premature decay. He shunned all in- 
tercourse with the world, and dwelt alone, seeking 
no sympathy for his sufferings, and howing meekly 
to the will of Heaven. His only companion was a 
large Newfoundland dog^ which would fVequently, 
when it saw hiis countenance express unusual agony, 
place its huge paws upon his knees, and lick the 
gash in his cheek, as if senable that there was the 
root of all he endured. I never should have known 
him had he not sought my acqudntance, for the 
sake of administering to him the consolations of re* 
ligion; I had, therefore, opportunities of witnessing 
what, probably, no other person ever did witness, 
not even his servants. In a short time after my 
first interview with him, he made me the depocntory 
of his thoughts and feelings. 

He was altogether a remarkable man. ESs 
powers of endurance were amazing. I have known 
him bite his tongue quite through, during the in- 
tensity of his torment, without being conscious of it; 
his countenance the while so talm as to exhibit no 
trace of the pcmgs within, except by a transient suf- 
^ fusion of colour; yet neither a sigh nor murmur es* 
Caped his lips. He was, m the common acceptation 
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6f the term, a religious man. His studies had beea 
chiefly confined to divinity, of which he was ex- 
tremely fond, and to which he was naturally led 
^ Jby the severe visitation he was enduring. He made 
ho pretence to scholarship, having heen sent to sea 
early in life, where he, of course, learned little but 
what was calculated to advance him in his profes- 
sion. (j[e had an old servant, the only being in the 
world, save his dog, for whom he expressed any at- 
tachment. She had nursed him, and, as he had been 
very delicate in his infancy, he attributed to her care 
his subsequent change from a rickety babe, to an 
active and robust youth. She was the only attend- 
ant whom he ever allowed to enter his presence, 
, and in her he tolerated what, in the judgment of 
many, would have passed for the grossest indecorum. 
She would frequently attempt to persuade him, in a 
manner so harsh as to rouse my silent indignation, 
that he was not so ill as he fancied; bidding him 
rouse himself and not mope like a love-sick girl. 
He would only smile at her expostulations. 

One day, after she had removed the things from 
his breakfast table, for he never took his first daily 
meal until noon, he said tame, while a faint smile 
passed over his sharp contracted features, 

* That is really a faithful creature, though she 
does somewhat presume upon long familiarity, — the 
license of years, and of her fidelity, — to express her 
thoughts somewhat roughly.' 

*I should fear/ said I^ *that there is less of feeling 
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than might be in such rude elxpodtulations. Ther^ 
is no doubt frequently much in old and faithful ser* 
tants that we may be disposed to put up with, but I 
could never endure positive rudeneiBS. 

•That, my dear sir/ he, replied, with more of 
warmth than I had ever before observed, 'is the 
most excell^t woman living. She has been more 
than a mother to me. She bore with me, caresded 
Imd loved me when I was a misshapen and morose 
in^t; and sl^ould I not requite her in my manhood ? 
Her heart yearns towards me with feelings of ear- 
nest interest ; her very roughness, therefore, associ- 
ated as it id with those feelings, has to me more of 
nature's music in it, than the song of the bird that 
idars up to heaTen's gate with its notes of gladness. 
Its song is the mere impulse of an unvarying and ir* 
resistible instinct; the reproaches of old Hannah are 
the Warm expostulations of a kind and sympathetic 
heart' 

I could not exactly concur with his views; for I 
had often heard Hannah make observations which 
must have pained him, yet he never rebuked her; 
and even his noble companiooi that had its constant 
place upon .the rug beside him, appeared to me 
sometimes to turn its eyes f^om him to her, with a 
dissatisfied expression, that seemed to convey a stem 
rebuke, though she either did not or would not 
understand it. 

I never visited this excellent man that I did not 
receive a lesson of ChrisUan resignation, for whk$h) 

9* 
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I believe steadfastly, that I was ever after the bet-* 
ter. Scarcely a day passed without my seeing him, 
for he always expressed the greatest satisfaction at 
my presence. I had often perceived there was 
something, independent of his bodily suffering, 
which, at times, suspended a cloud over his spirits, 
but I had never presumed to intrude into the sacred 
privity of his thoughts. What he communicated he 
communicated freely ; it was evident to me that I 
possessed his confidence, and, in truth, I felt flattered 
by it. He has often assured me that he was never, 
for one instant, free from intense anguish of body ; 
and when I remarked upon his extraordinary pow* 
ers of endurance, and the meek patience with which 
he submitted to the divine infliction, he replied, *I 
am conscious that I deserve it, and that renders me 
able to bear it. Were it ten times heavier, 1 should 
feel that it amounts not to a fraction of the severity 
which Heaven's justice might inflict ; neither does it 
come up to the magnitude of my deservings.' 

* But, my dear sir, I must say, that great as is 
your Christian humility, your fortitude under suflbr* 
ing is greater, and I honour you for it from the very 
depth of my heart.* 

' Ah ! * he replied, and a slight flush overspread 
his cheek, *am I not shamed every day by the 
heathen? What do you say to men who subject 
themselves to a life of torture, as exquisite as it is 
lasting, merely in accordance with the delusion of a 
^revolting superstition ? — and shall my submission t^ 
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a divine inflictioii, which I can neither ohviate nor 
lemit, deserve the praiise of fortitude % Had I the 
option, I candidly tell you, I should avoid the daily 
agony I endure; and hless God for my deliverance. 
When, therefore, I see men, enthusiasts if you will, 
who might, at any moment of their lives, evade the 
horrihle penalties which th^y court,* but who endure, 
without flinching, through a long succession of 
years, what is my feeble submission % I have oflen 
wondered at the patience with which the Indian 
devotee lives, under torments which I could scarcely 
imagine our physical nature capable of supporting, 
not only without a murmur, but with a perpetual 
emotion of triumph. BeUeve me, sir, I cun every 
way a weak vessel. You magnify my submissipn 
into an act of merit, and I possess none but through 
Him who alone can confer upon human actions that 
reward which is the gratuitous dispensation of divine 
Qiercy, not the independent acquisition, of human 
endeavours.' 

In none of our conversations would he ever admit 
that he suffered like a patient Christian, and yet 
never did I visit him without witnessing proofe of 
fortitude, under pangs perfectly appalling, which 
have caused me to shrink into m3rself with conscious 
inferiority. I have seen every muscle of his coun- 
tenance quivering, and the whde surface of a deep 
glowing crimson, his eye blood-shot, and his lips of 
a pale ashy hue ; yet would he continue to discourse 
irith calmness, and the only visible intirnation he 
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g&te of agony was, every now and then, a momentary 
pause, made as if a sudden pang had, fbr an instant, 
suspended all his powers ; after which he would 
resume the conversation, with perfect placidity of 
feature, and quiet earnestness of tone. I have seen 
his very fingers turn purple, as if the whole mass 
of his blood were suddenly brought to the surface, 
stagnated and changed in hue^ by the intensity of 
his torment; yet he did not complain. He con- 
sidered complaint criminal ; and even when the 
perspiration has started from his skin, which has 
been occasionally tinged with blood, so admiraUy 
had he disciplined his mind to endurance^ that I 
have never been able to detect a murmur. 

He was visited regularly once a week by an 
apothecary in the neighbourhood, who had at- 
tended him professionally for years, and obtained 
fh>m him nearly a net income of a hundred and 
fifly pounds per annum. This gentleman sent 
regularly, at nine o'clock every morning, fiwr rose- 
Coloured draughts, in small taper bottles, the corks 
of which were covered with pink paper, tied with a 
short length of crimson stnng. For every one of tiiese 
beautifully tinted therapeutics, neatly packed in each 
matutinal parcel, he never forgot to charge, in bis 
quarterly bill, the moderate sum of one shilling and 
nine pence ; making the exact amount of i^ven shil- 
lings per diem. Ckscasionally he would add a fiflh 
draught of a difi^rent colour, which was invariably 
packed separate from the rest, the bottle being al* 
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ways crowned, above the cork, with a tiny box 6i 
sky-blue pasteboard, containing a nauseous, but, as 
the apothecary declared, infallible remedy, in the 
shape of two pills, which always turned out to be 
very bitter pills, but no doubt efficacious in proper- 
tion to their bitterness. For ten years he had pre-* 
scribed these admirable curatives, but they produced 
no more impression upon his patient's disease than 
9now upon water. 

The first time I saw this worthy Esculapian, I 
was much amused by the professional sagacity 
which he thought it necessary to display, in order, 
no doubt, to show that such a man could not 
recommend the infliction of four nasty draughts! 
per diem, without a reasonable expectation of their 
doing good in some way or other ; and certain it is, 
that if they did not benefit the patient, they, at all 
events, benefited the apothecary ; and so my poor 
friend took them for charity^s sake. 

This medical man was a tall, thin pfersonage, witk 
a sharp acrid countenance, and a quick calculating 
eye, which seemed to tell you that he knew kow t^ 
turn his drugs to the best account. He was a noisy 
talker, an energetic politician, but a far greater 
oracle in political than in medical economy. Still 
he had a name and an extensive connection, and that 
was every thing. He was an active, hardy, busy, 
wiry man, that could knock up a horse without 
knocking up himself, and continued to make an 
honest forty-five hundred a year by the sale of 
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drugs and advice together, in neat compounds,—^ 
which sundry of his patients seemed to take for the 
very honour of the thing, — at the moderate profit, to 
the medical gentleman, of fifteen hundred per cent. 
This enabled him to keep two carriages, and live in 
a square. 

Upon entering the chamber of Mr. B— — -, his 
invariable! practice lyas to seize him by the wrist% 
as a fisherman would grasp the gills of a live salmon, 
then jerk out of his fob a large gold stop-watch, 
and| having fixed his eyes, with grave professional 
sagacity, upon the well-described index, say, with 
an extremely significant nod of the head, — * The 
pulse improveSj-^there is much less irritation,— the 
fiivourable efiects of the draughts,^ — you can't do 
better than continue them. Qood morning.' 

I was astonished to see how easy my friend bore 
this direct invasion of his funds, without a single 
word of expostulation. But his idea was, that the 
members of all professions must live ; and as physic 
was the commodity upon which apothecaries got 
their bread, it was natural that they should try to 
dispose of it to the best advantage. This appeared 
to me a weakness ; but not conceiving that I had 
any business to interfere with these social habits, 
I never ventured to say anything oh the subject, 
knowing that it would hot have altered his deter- 
mination to proceed in what he called the good old 
way. He hated changes, but oiice confessed to me, 
that he never took the draughts so confidently pre- 
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scribed, as they always aggtavated his pains ; yet 
it was a pleasure to him to observe that the bottles 
were a delight to old Hannah, to whom they became 
a natural perquisite, which she claimed as a matter 
of prescriptive right 

I must confess I could not see much to commend, 
in his allowing himself to be charged 'So heavily 
for a weekly visit, from a man who, according to 
his own confession, rather aggravated than mitigated 
the pains to which he was a perpetual martyr ; and 
my indignation rose as often as I saw this " respect- 
able practitioner," for such was he designated in 
the neighbourhood, made his hebdomadal visit, feel 
his patient's pulse, pronounce him improving, and 
recommend a continuance of the draughts which 
had been intended to put, daily, half a pint of very 
odi9us stuff into Mr. B-— 's stomach, and had 
actually put seven shillings a day into his Owq 
pocket for the last ten years. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MR. B. BECOMES DANGBROUSLT ILL — RECEIVES THE SACRA- 
MENT. — LOVE OF LIFE — INDICATED AS NATURAL TO MAK 
' — QUESTIONED AS TO ITS CONSISTENCY WITH CHRISTIAN 
HOPES. — MR. B.*S RECOVERY. — HANNAH DBTECtED^^HER 
DISMISSAL. — MR. B.'S DETERMINATION TO 60 ABROAD. — 
THE APOTHECARY SURPRISED. — MR. B. DEPARTS FOR 
SWITZERLAND — HIS jFINAL RESTORATION AND MARRIACB. 

The more I saw of this suffering man, the more 
strongly was his meek and Christian character de^ 
veloped. He was pleased with my friendship, and 
I profited by my intercourse with him. So beau- 
tiful an example as he exhibited of Christian 
resignation, under inflictions the most trying and 
difBcalt to be borne, was, to me, a perpetual lesson 
of practical religion. Serious as he was, and with 
the idea of death almost ever in his thoughts, hisj 
conversation was free from the wildness of enthu- 
siasm, and from the gloom of an unhealthy state of 
mind. His religion was never morose, but elevated, 
exempt alike from severity both in speculation and 
practice. 

About this time he was attacked with a severe 
Hi of illness, which confined him to his bed, and his 
life was despaired of. He wasted to a shadow, 
and, when the paroxysm of his disorder had sub- 
sided, it was feared that the prostration of the vital 
powers was so great as to preclude all chance of 
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his durviving. A physician was called in, who 
pronounced his death inevitable. Since the com-: 
mencement of this attack, the pains by which he 
had been so long and so constantly tormented, 
entirely ceased. For five weeks he had been alto- 
gether free from suffering, except that peculiar to 
the disorder of which he was now likely to bec(»ne 
the victim. 

At his request, I called one evening, and ad- 
ministered to him the holy sacrament. He was so 
weak that he could scarcely iifl his head from his 
pillow, yet he . expressed an earnest anxiety to 
recover, for which I could not account. His sud- 
den relief from suffering endeared to him • thai 
existence which had been, for years, an intolerable 
burden. *If it please Grod to take me,' he said, 
* I am prepared to go; but I confess 1 long to liVe. 
My illnes» has given me a perception of enjoyment 
which few can feel, and none but those who have 
been suddenly released from agonies such as mine. 
A new world seems opened before me, the joys of 
which I can now fully appreciate. Its blessings are 
tangible. The scene at this moment, over which 
ttiQ sunshine of pure fruition appears to glow, is ob- 
vious to my bodily eye, and I feel as if I could live a 
blessed bei^ig. Afler all, the ^loom of the grave 
casts a solemn shade of deep apprehension upon my 
heart. I doubt not that I shall be removed to a 
better state ; but that state is uncertain, while I have 
an inward assurance that, being releaa^ from bodily 

10 
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suffering/ there is a state of positive eiijoyment be- 
fore me, should it please God to spare me yet a few 
years. I am still young. A maa of five-and-thirty 
cannot have done much good in the world ; at all 
V events I am sensible that I could do much more than 
I have done. 

' But, my dear sir/ said I, * you will find that 
you have greatly miscalculated the value of human 
happiness, if you imagine that it will necessarily 
ensue upon the absence of physical suffering. Its 
seat is in the soul, not in die body ; and it by no 
means therefore follows, because pain has been 
banished from the one, that peace will visit the 
other. Tour pains may be succeeded by the revival 
of passions which those pains had stifled. Ten^ 
tation may triumph where it is no longer baffled 
by the rigid discipline of physical agony. The 
body, invigorated by renewed health, and again 
alive to the gratification of sense, may let in upon 
the soul a flood of pollution, from which it has been 
kept free by pangs, that, like the dragon-guards of 
the golden fruitof the Hesperides, preserved it intact 
from the external agency of carnal defilement.' 

* But I trust the severe probation c^ years would 
not have come upon me in vain. I feel that I have 
learned tp appreciate the Divine blessings ; and that, 
in &e school of affliction, in which I have heim so 
long, taught, the wisdom I have acquired is " that 
wisdond which is f^om above^ full of good fruits, 
withocrt jMurtiaiti^ and without hypocri^.'* If my 
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trial has been a vain one, it were indeed better that 
I should die, while my spirit is under the &yourable 
influence of the long and bitter test by which, I 
trust, it has been prepared for the inheritance of the 
good ; but it does appear to me, that I could still, in 
a life of quiet enjoyment, show how grateful my 
heart is for the boon of renewed existence, apart 
from that dfHiction by which it has been hitherto 
estranged from enjoyment.* 

* To me there appears nothing in this world so 
desirable as a quiet preparation for death. He who 
has no terrors of the future, when the last summons 
arrives, is indeed an enviable man ; and where the 
soul has no apprehension of futurity, but can con- 
fidently anticipate that bliss which it promises to 
the righteous for evermore, the lingering desire of 
existence seems a mistaken wish; for surely the 
confidence of life in perpetitity, ought to coun* 
tervail the mere contingent expectation of temporal 
enjoyment.' 

* True ; but reason and nature are frequently two 
antagonist elements of our being, and our feelings 
do not alwa3rs ratify what our minds admit to be 
time. There is in us a natural clinging to life, 
which no force of reason ctoi repel, and even the 
fairest promises of futurity cannot repress, that 
marks how feeble we are in pursuit of that im- 
mortal crown, which is the grand aim of every 
Christian's life, and the possession of which he shuns ' 
only because the earthly diadem, seen with all its 
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flawed gems and faded wreaths, is brighter to the 
eye of flesh than that which is not seen.' 

*Your argument will surely not apply, where 
there is a positive cmd absorbing affiance in Him, 
who has prepared the immortal crown as a reward 
for those fitting themselves by a due course of 
spiritual discipline here, to wear it in the life 
hereafter. Life iSv no further a blessing, than as it 
is successfully employed to prepare the soul for a 
condition afler death, that shall no longer be 
measured by the divisions of time, but continue 
throughout all duration. When, therefore, the great 
object of our being is accomplished, and we are 
properly prepared for that eternal change which is 
the common lot of humanity, it appears to me that 
death is a boon.' 

* It is so in the abstract ; but the weakness of our 
nature, neutralizes the boon, and too frequently 
renders it a terror.' 

I confess I felt some surprise to find that the 
love of life was so strong in a man who had, for so 
many years, been such a constant and intense 
sufferer. The pause fr(»n pain hftd, it appeared, 
given him a new perception of enjpyment, and he 
was loth to quit a world which had ceased to 
have any charms for him until the remission of 
bodily torment, endured for such a long term of 
years, gave fresh stimulus to hope, and opened 
before his view a new world in time, <rf which hQ 
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was destrous of obtainiog the exp^ence before he 
entered upon a world eternal. 

From this moment he rallied, and his ph3rsician 
ordered change of air. A^t his especial request, I 
accorppanied him to Hastings, where, in the course 
of a few weeks, he was restored to his vsual health* 
But the return of health, which, indeed, was hut 
comparative, brought with it his old torment. This 
was a severe disappointment to his expectations. 
All his new raised hopes vanished, and he became 
once more the resigned, uncomplaining martyr. 
There was no expressed repining heard to escape 
his lips. He returned to his home m London, and 
to the ruder tenderness of Hannah, who taursed him, 
as he said, with a rough but affectionate hand, 
though, in my judgment, she had a more immediate 
regard for the fruits of office than for either the 
interest or the comfort of her master, and pre- 
sumed upon a IcHig servitude, to take not only 
liberties with his purse, but advantage of his for- 
bearance. 

I bad at length an opportunity of convincing 

Mr. B , that my suspicions of his confidential 

domestic were but too well-founded ; and by a close 
investigation, through my agency and intervei]iti(HV 
he finally discovered that for years, she had been 
in the habit of defrauding him in every possible 
way* Upcoi this discovery, painful as was the 
sacrifice, he immediately discharged her, though he 
settled upon her, for life, the amount of her wages, 
which was twenty pounds a year ;-^to my thinking 
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& very unwise act, as it was giving a premium for 
dishonesty. I could nt>t, however, move him from 
his purpose, which was one of conscientious benevo- 
lence. He acted upon the^ Christian maxim, of 
rewarding evil with good, forgetting that the spirit 
of the precept is diametrically opposed to any en- 
couragement of evil likely to injure the best 
interests of society ; and, therefore, where we 
repay evil with good, it behoves us to take care 
that we do not encourage a mischief) only because 
WQ are too gentle-natured, or too passive to use the 
necessary exertion to stifle it. 

After old Hannah's departure, the nervous invalid 
could reconcile himself to the presence of no other 
domestic. The dismissal of ^his venerable nurse 
rendered him so uncomfortable that he determined 
to change the scene. He had too high ' a sense of 
moral obligation to take her back to his service, 
after having discovered that she had been guilty of 
positive acts of fraud; but he had found her so 
useful, and been accustomed to her presence for so 
many years, that her absence made quite a chasm 
in his domestic economy. 

He said to me one evening, * My kind friend, we 
shall soon part: I have determined to go abroad. 
This I was advised to do many years ago, but I 
disregarded the advice, because the idea of quitting 
my native land was painful to me. That repug- 
nance no longer exists ; and I propose starting for 
Switzerland next week.' 
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This sudden resolution somewhat surprised me, 
but I nevertheless thought he had come to a wise 
determination, as change of climate and of scene 
might have the effect of relieving his grievous 
malady. I happened to be present when Mr. 

B announced his determination to the a|k)the- 

cary. 

* Impossible, my dear sir,' said .the latter, * you 
never can be so mad as to go to such a shocking 
climate as Switzerland ? ' 

* What climate should you recommend ?* 

*I am satisfied, and will stake my professional 
reputation upon it, that there is no climate so well 
suited to your singular constitution as your own. 
Besides, you have, sir, a remarkable^ idiooratical 
peculiarity; it is, therefore, necessary you should 
have by you a medical adviser who understands 
the unusual properties of your physical tempera- 
ment, and can watch the vicissitudes of your com- 
plaint, which, believe me, is a difficult one to deal 
with.' 

* I have made arrangements to go to Switzerland, 
and shall depart next week.' 

The apothecary was thunderstruck ; he tried to 

dissuade Mr. B from what he declared the 

rashest determination possible, but it was of no 
avail. 

* I am not comfortable here,' said the invalid, 
languidly. * My disorder does not abate ; I am, 
therefore, resolved to quit this country; a physician 
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of high repute has givea me the advice : I think it 
salutary^ and shall, therefore, follow it.' 

' But/ said the apothecary, interrupting him, ' he 
cannot he acquainted with your constitution.' 

* I have great confidence in his advice neverthe- 
less, and intend to take it/ 

* Then, my word for it, you will only go to 
Switzerland to die.' 

So saying, the medical gentleman t()ok uphis hat 
with considerahle perturbation, bowed hurriedly, at 
he quitted the room, mounted his one-horse chaise, 
lind, drove rapidly from the door. 

The following week Mr. B ■ ■■ departed for 
Switzerland. He occasionally corresponded with 
me, and, afler an absence of two years, I was gra* 
tiiied by learning that change of climate had beea 
of so much service to him, that his complaint had 
eonsiderably abated. About a year afler this, I 
received a long letter from him, which concluded 
in the following words : — ' New hopes, my dear 
friend, and new prospects have now opened before 
me. I have an interest m this world, which has 
never been mine until now. You will be surprised 
to hear that the comparative renovation of my 
health has encouraged me to change my condition 
ei sad singleness, for, I trust, a better. I am mar- 
ried. I know I shall receive your warm congra- 
tulations.' When last I heard from him, his health 
bad continued to mend, and he was the hapj^ father 
of two children. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A GAMBLER WOUNDED IN A DUEL. — kiS MISERABLE STATE 
OF MIND. — NOT TO BE CONDOLED. — HIS CHANGE FOR THE 
WORSE. — DREAD OF DEATH. — DESPAIR. — BLASPHEMT.— ^I 
ATTEMPT PERSUASION. — IT FAILS. — HIS DISTRACTION. — 
LAST MOMENTS. — DEATH. • 

I WAS one evening requested to visit an unfbrtii- 
nate man, who had been shot in a duel, and of whose 
recovery there was little or no hope. I accordingly 
repaired to rather a mean house in — street, 
Soho, and upon inquiring for the party, whom I 
had been requested^ to see, was shown into an attic, • 
where lay the unhappy man, upon a small tent-bed, 
without curtains, every thing in the apartment, 
denoting the most homely accommodation. Upon 
inquiry, I found that, on the previous night, the 
unfortunate person now before me had been en- 
gaged in a dispute with some sharper at a gambling- 
house, — that they had, in consequence, met the fol- 
lowing morning, according .to what are called the 
laws of honour, and that one of the parties had been 
shot through the body. 

When I entered his chamber, the wounded man 
looked up into my face with such an expression of 
intense anxiety, as in a moment satisfied me that he 
was in no enviable state of mind. I seated myself 
by his bed-side, and took his hand : it trembled ; 
there was a clammy moisture on tlie skin, which I 
had frequently before felt, and could not mistake. 
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' This is an unhappy business,' said I. 

* Yes, yes,' he replied hurriedly, *I rashly exposed 
my life. Oh ! and so unfit to die.' 

He raised himself upon his pillow, and said in a 
loud whisper, ' 

* Console me, my dear, air, I need consolation ; 
mine is a fearful trial.' 

•Compose yourself; excitement will only aggra- 
vate your sufferings, both mental and bodily, and 
you will require much self-possession.' 

•Indeed,' he cried, interrupting me, * I feel that I 
require what I shall not be able to command ; my 
thoughts are a torture to me.' 

'Why?' 

' Alas ! because I have been a wretch ; not a ray 
of virtue beams on the desert track of my life, to 
break the horrible stagnation of guilt, which has set- 
tled like a noxious exhalation upon it.' 

* But perhaps your judgment is the result rather 
of the re-action of terror upon a reckless mind, sud- 
denly brought to reflection, than of calm and de- 
liberate conviction. Can you find no consolation in 
"turning to that strong-hold" in the sad hour of 
tpal, where ** the prisoners of hope " look for the 
only peace which can reach the soul, and prepare it 
for the paradise of Grod ? ' 

He shuddered. *I am not "a prisoner of hope," 
but of despair. I have no "strong-hold" to turn 
unto. I have lived an infidel, and how can I die a 
belieVer V 
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•If tfiat be the case, you may try your last 
chance: the eleventh hour is arrived; accept the 
hire, enter into the vineyard, and perform the one 
hour's service.* 

' It would be the most foul hypocrisy : I cannot 
serve Bhn in whom I have never trusted ; I cannot 
do His work in whom Ihave never believed. I 
know not what to think; — ^the awful imcertainty 
into which I am about to plunge, paralyzes every 
higher impulse of my soul.* 

* Does not the state of feeling which you now ex- 
press, satisfy you, at least, that what you have dis- 
believed may be true? — ^and is it not the conviction 
of this truth that now so sorely sciddehs your depart- 
ing hour? Can you not seek your Redeemer as a 

« refoge ? He has promised much to the penitent ; but 
without penitence there can be no pardon. Doesr 
not this appear your wisest course, since the cdd'^ 
trary brings upon your rtiind a flood of yague and 
indefinable horrors, which, however, a^ as posi- 
tively horrors as if they were based upon the most 
indubitable evidence.' 

• But I cannot bend my stubborn heart to the sa- 
crifice. The rebel will not yield. It is corrupt to 
the very core. The seal of despair is upcm it, and 
hope has, therefore, utterly abandoned so polluted a 
sanctuary. I have lived an unbeliever, and feel I 
shall die despairing.' 

I remained ^th him for several hours, but could 
^ j|^roduc6 AO fiivoarable inftpres^on. H6 soug'ht con- 
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solation where it was not to be found. Sin had ini' 
parted such a repelling quality to his soul, that reli- 
gion could not effect an entrance. I visited him 
every day, and found that, in proportion as his end 
approached, his horror of dying increased, yet his 
trust in a divine sustentation in the hour of extremity, 
if possible, diminished. Feeling no assurance, no 
peace, he spoke of the Deity, not only without reve- 
rence, but oflen with a bitterness that denoted a ter- 
ror of Him, which could not be entertained, save 
with feelings of positive enmity. 
' On the sixth day, the wounded man presented me 
with a small packet, which he said contsdned the 
strange incidents of his life, but begged, that I would 
not break the seal until his miseries were terminated 
in the grave; * where,' said he, with a heavy sigh, 
' I trust to lie down in everlasting unconsciousness ; 
but the awful " perhaps," that oflen comes before 
this trust, blackens the prospect, and if there be a 
hell, gives me a positive foretaste of it.* 

From this time he rapidly changed for the worse, 
and I soon perceived that his last hout was at hand. 
He was & constant prey to those appalling reflections 
which dart their thousand stings into the disturbed 
conscience of an infidel, on the eve of his departure 
to that fearful reckoning, which, to the best among 
us, is a source of apprehension, and to most an ob- 
ject of dread. He daily declined, and the fierce 
exacerbations of his despair were extreme. He 
could find no consolation in the suggestions of reli- 
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gion, because having always rejected and denied his 
Grod, that Grod, in his extremity, denied and rejected 
him. Such is the invariable issue of infidelity. He 
could not pray ; for the moment his lips uttered the 
words oi either suppiicdtion, or of contrition, they 
recoiled upon his conscience, with the shock of a 
moral earthquake, exposing to his keen scrutiny the 
nakedness of his heart, into which no sublime emo- 
tion, either towards the Creator or the creature, had 
ever entered. All within was blight and desola* 
tion, — a canker-worm was at the core. 

Perceiving that reflection only filled his mind with 
disquieting apprehensions, he endeavoured to stifle 
it, but in vain. It poured, like the pestilential blast 
of the desert, upon his distempered soul, and quick- 
ened it with the seeds of terror. Finding that he 
had no resort from its influence, he roused his mor- 
bid spirit to a fierce defiance, and with a sulleu 
steadiness of purpose, finaUy refused to listen to me, 
when I attempted to pray by him, or read any por- 
tion of the Scriptures. At length I pressed him to 
receive the ^sacrament : he affected to receive my. 
proposal with a smile of incredulous derisicm ; but it 
was a smile, however, that betokened rather acer- 
bity of heart, than composure of spirit. 

Theawfiil moment of departure at length arrived. 
I was summoned to his bed-side early in the morn- 
ing. I proceeded, without delay, to witness a scene 
which I had for some time looked forward to with 
l^aiafiil anticipation. The wretched man always 

11 
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received my visits kindly, though I could not pre- 
vail upon him to listen to the words of eternal life. 
He appreciated my attentions, but my exertions 
were lost upon him. ^ 

When I reached his chamber, I perceived a 
striking change. Pale and ghastly, he slowly rolled 
his eyes towards me, then fixed them with a move- 
less stare, upon the ceiling. The lids were galled 
and red, the orbs within them glassy and blood-shot, 
as if the night had passed in the most fearful physi- 
cal struggles. The broad forehead was pursed up 
into large wrinkles, though his age could not much 
exceed forty, while the cheeks had sunk upon the 
bone, the skin hanging upon it on either side, flac- 
cid and squalid, at once from suffering and neglect. 
For several minutes the dying man stirred not a 
muscle of his countenance, nor withdrew his eyes 
from the object upon which he had at first fixed 
them. His mouth was open, showing the brown 
tongue, which protruded from between the relaxed 
jaw^ giving an expressbn almost hideous to his 
countenance. I took him by the hand, — the dews 
of death were upon it. I endeavoured to excite his 
attention by some words of comfort, though his soul 
could no longer be the recipient of comfort. My 
words, nevertheless, seemed to call him back to 
consciousness, for he turned his eyes upon me, and 
shuddered. Opening them to the full extent, a flash 
of dreadful conviction for a moment roused his tor- 
]Hd thoughts, and every feature was settled in a wild 
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expression of horror. He absolutely shrieked un- 
der the excess of his mental agonies. A signal 
retribution had indeed suddenly overtaken him. 
He became sensible that the hour of his departure 
was at hand, and was aghast under the fearful per- 
suasion. 

'I am dying/ he said, at length, almost with a 
screech. *I am going to hell — ^to hell — but, no! 
why there 7 What can a man do in forty years to 
merit such a doom for eternity? And yet, I know 
not; there may be an everlasting retribution ;— 7 
priests tell us so.' 

I made an effort to ahate his extreme excitement, 
but it was unavailing. 

' Gro, go,' he cried; * torment me not now : — ^the 
tortures pf the damned cannot go beyond what I at 
this moment suffer. If this be a foretaste of futu- 
rity, — wo ! wo ! But why should I believe what 
I have ever denied ? Leave me — let me die, if 
accursed, at least untroubled, save by my own 
thoughts.' ^« 

His horror increased to a pitch of intensity per- 
fectly appalling, as his end drew near. In spite of 
the pertinacity with which he rejected all -spiritual 
consolation, he could not still those whispers within, 
whieh told a fearful tale of blighted prospects and 
frightful apprehensions. He had at length become 
sensible that to die, was to be cut off at once from 
every enjoyment and from every hope. The lash- 
ings of his conscience were terrible. Remorse stung 
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him to ihe soul, while his emaciated hody writhed 
under- the stern visitation. He had no pause from 
torment — no interval of peace ; — the lava flood of 
that moral volcano which had at length broken out 
into fierce eruption within, poured its burning tide 
upon his desolate heart, which shrank, blasted, un* 
der the inscrutable agony ! 

At times, during the pauises of his fiercer parox- 
ysms, he would lay sullen and malignant, blas- 
pheming that God whom he could no longer hope 
to propitiate, while the scalding exudations of despair 
tridcled over his throbbing temples. His hair was 
matted with perspiration, which streamed from his 
forehead, and trickled into the deeply-worn furrows 
of his widiered cheeks; and so visible and so intense 
were the inward agitations which convulsed his bo- 
flom, that the nurse, accustomed as she was to such 
scenes, wiped a tear from her eye, as she gazed 
upon th&tniserable sufferer. The nearer death ap- 
proached the more acute were his internal strug- 
gles ; and even in his very silence there was a some- 
thing more dreadful than the tongue either dared or 
could avow. 

Every now and then he gazed with strained and 
glowing eye-balls round his apartment, until hia dis- 
eased imagination raised mpnstrous phantoms, which 
shrieked and gibbered before his distempered fancy, 
caressing him, and welcoming him to their' infernal 
abodes. Upon the bright speculum of his memory, 
f»cenes of past guilt were reflected with vivid fidelity ; 
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and, overpowered by these frightful visitations, he 
sank, at length, into a state of morbid horror. His 
eyes were continually wandering, as if in pursuit oi 
some sinister object, and he constantly shuddered, 
with, strong convulsive emotion, at the spectres 
which his appalled imagination continued to con- 
jure up. 

I did every thing to alleviate the mental pangs, 
which, like a night-mare, overlaid his departed soul, 
and besought him with earnestness to receive the 
last consolations of religion. In vain; he would 
not listen, but repelled me with an angry scowl. 

* Would you have me die a hypocrite ? ' he cried, 
with an energy which almost mad6 me start. ' No, 
let it not be said that I lent myself to a mockery 
which I despise.' 

' But,' said I, still loth to let him expire in such a 
fltate of spiritual bereavement, if but one spark of 
&ith could be kindled in his soul — ' why should you 
think that a mbckery which is the consolation of 
millions ? Is it likely that the individual should be 
right in adopting a creed from whioh he derives no* 
consolation, and that the million should be wrong in 
embracing a faith that imparts to them at least a 
relative happiness here, with the hopes of eternal 
and perfect happiness hereafter 1 Does not the utter 
uncertainty in which your principles of belief end, 
&irly lead to the inference, that they are unsound ? 
They supply no grounds of confidence. In your 
Qiind all is uncertainty, and doubt, and gloom. On 

11* 
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the other hand, the faith of the Chnstian heliever 
bnogs him peace at the last. He has no misgivinga. 
He feels certain of a hlessed immortality, and dies 
with the conviction of being exalted to conmuinioa 
with his God. Weigh then these two facts together, 
and see on which side the balance of advantage 
inclines/ 

*It is too late now/ he replied, mournfully ; *my 
die is cast ; and if there be a future retribution, I 
must be one of the doomed.' 

He gasped^-but when I besought him to pray, 
he answered with a vehement acerbity of tone and 
gesture, — 

'Pray I cannot I may mock the Omnipotent, 
but am unable to prostrate my stubborn spirit ; the 
taint of guilt has pervaded too deeply. You have 
the written record of my past life, and you will there 
read, when these bones are mouldering under the 
sod, what a fruitless life mine has been — how stained 
with the dark hues of guilt.' 

• But a prayer for mercy at heaven's throne may 
not, even now, be fruitless.' 

* From me, it would be worse than blasphemy. 
My lips may utter the accejits of supplication ; but 
the aspirations of my soul can never go up. for a 
memorial to Heaven. I have no hope. I have 
lived without Grod in time, and must, therefore, live 
without him in eternity. What then have I to do 
with prayer 1 ' 

He again gasped for breath, and his whole frame 
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became, for a moment, convulsed. There was a 
strange and almost supernatural glare in his eye, 
which indicated, in characters not to be misunder- 
stood, the violence of his mental conflict. The rat- 
tles were already heard in his throat ; a clammy 
dew suffused his forehead; his lips became blanch- 
ed ; and it was evident that his last hour was come. 
Death stood over him, like an enemy and avenger, 
frowning in the grim severity of his conquest. The 
wretched man quailed beneath the stroke, as if he 
had been smitten with the arm of a denxm. He 
stared wildly around him. The phlegm bubbled 
faintly betweeen his lips, and his teeth were set 
The paroxysm subsided, and he rallied for a short 
intervaL 

*What a moment!' he exclaimed, shuddering; 
* how the fiends tear my polluted soul from the cor* 
rupt body, which it must so shortly quit ! God, is 
there no mercy for me?' 

' Repentance may still come,' said I, grasping his 
hand. 

• To me never— contrition is beyond my power. 
Do not mock ma Cheat me not with the illusions 
of hope ; they must soon vanish into horrible reali- 
ties. I may be sorry for the past, because of my 
alarnis for the future; but repent I cannot My 
stubborn soul is too stiffly clogged with the princi- 
ples of corruption, to be melted down into a holy 
and available peniteoce.' 

His breath now camd from him in quick convul- 
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sive sobs ; the phlegm rattled still more audibly in 
his throat, so as to render his articulation thick and 
indistinct. 

*If there were hope for me/ he continued, 'my 
heart would not now be oa the rack of despair. 
The writhings of a distempered and condemned ^ 
spirit clearly indicate my doom.' 

* The robber on the cross was pardoned,' I ob- 
served, as he paused to breathe. 

* But I am more than a robber,' he cried, with a 
fierce hysterical laugh ; * fi>r a long term of years I 
have been familiar only with crime. I am not — I 
cannot be fit for the purity of heaven, if there be 
such a place, for the eternal communion of saints. ' 
There's a hell burning within me, which gives me a 
terrible earnest of what may be the condition of iny 
futurity. My^ brain's on fire— rmy heart is ice — ^the 
grasp of death is on me — the howling of the damned 
now bursts upon my startled ear. I hear their 
shrieks! — I hear their shrieks !— away- — away — 
Satan will have his own. There ! there ! he 
comes ! Raise me— save me — ^tear me frcnn him ! I 
am already in his grasp !— r*ih ! — hah !— crush'! — 
rescue — rescue me ! Now he smothers — he stran- 
gles — ^he gripes me hard! — ^hard — ^hard! — I — ^I — 

Here his voice sank into an almost inuadible 
whisper, and he fell back, exhausted, upon his bed. 
Wis glazed and rayless eyes turned inward with an 
expression of paralyzing horror. He struggled 
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for breath, — it came not; — his teeth gnashed; he 
clenched his hands in agony; and, with a strong 
convulsive shudder, expired! I have never wit- 
nessed so awful a death. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I OPBK THB PACKET. — THE GAMBLER'S vHISTORT. — HIS 
UNCLE. — PUT TO SCHOOL. — ^BEGINS TO PILFER. — LEAVES 
SCHOOL, AND BECOMES A SHARPER. — COMMITS FORGERY. 

— OBLIGED TO 60 TO SEA. HIS SBTERE TREATMENT. — 

KILLS HIS COMPANION. — QUITS THE SHIP. — HIS DISTRESS. 

On the evening after the body of the unfortunate 
man was committed to the^ grave, I broke the seal 
of the packet which he had consigned to my trust, 
and read as follows : — 

* From my very infancy, mine has been a life of 
trouble. At the tender age of two years, I was left 
an orphan, under the guardianship of an uncle, the 
most unfeeling and unamiable of men. He was one 
of those selfish beings who live but for themselves ; 
and, as the charge of an infant soon became trouble- 
some to him, he consigned me to the trudt of a 
woman who had once been his housekeeper. This 
person reared me until I became of an age to go to 
school, wheir I was sent to a cheap seminary, where 
they received little money for teaching nothing; 
but my uncle was satisfied, so long as I was not in 
the way to molest him. Being naturally quick, I 
soon acquired all that was taught at this preliminary 
academy ; and it was here that I began to practise 
those arts which have been the very bane of my 
after existence. 
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* It was customary to allow each boy a small sum 
every week, for pocket-money ; but this indulgence 
my uncle denied to me ; nor did he ever give me a 
single six-pence when I returned to school after the 
several vacations. This privation first tempted me 
into the path of error. Finding that I was the only 
boy in the school debarred from a gratification to 
which I thought myself as much entitled as my 
young companions, I determined, if possible, to be 
upon an equality with them. Twice in the week a 
person was allowed to come within the walls that 
enclosed our play-ground with fruits and pastry; 
and from this man, when opportunity offered, I occa- 
sionally filched a tart, apples, pears, or plumbs, as it 
might happen; and being fortunate, or rather un- 
fortunate enough, as it proved in the issue, to escape 
detection, I comnjenced pilfering from the boys their 
weekly allowance, and thus, very shortly, became 
the richest of the juvenile community. 

* The habits of early life generally decide the 
aspect of our future years. My success in these 
juvenile peculations emboldened me to attempt 
greater things; and I soon robbed the master of 
several pounds, for which I was severely flogged, 
and dismissed from the school. My uncle was so 
exasperated at my baseness, that he would not 
receive me within his doors, but placed me in the 
house of the same woman who^ had nursed me, 
where I quickly threw ofi* all restraint, and young 
as I was, soon became a confirmed swindler. I 
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confined myself at first to such petty matters in this 
way, that, where detection followed, I usually escaped 
punishinent. 

^I Was now fifteen, when I hecame acquaihted 
with the markeir of a hilliard-tahle, who initiated me ' 
into the mysteries of that nohle game, and before I 
was seventeen, I was second only to himself in dkill. 
None of the players who frequented the table were 
at all a match for me ; and I contrived occasionally 
to win considerable sums, which were no sooner ob- 
tained, than dissipated in hcentious and vulgar plea- 
sures. The more I gained, the more I squander- 
ed. • I knew my father had left me a comfortable • 
income, which I expected to enjoy so soon as I 
should attain my one*and-twentieth year; but it 
was so entirely under the control of my guardian 
for the present, that I could not obtain a six-pence of 
it. He had altogether abandoned me ; and, as I had 
not received a farthing from him, neither had any 
sums been disbursed since my fifteenth year, the 
accumulating interest of five years, as I calculated 
would, of course, be added to the principal. 

* About this time I forged my uncle's signature 
to a draught, and being detected, he stipulated that 
if I would immediately go to sea, he would forbear 
to prosecute ; to which alternative, though anything 
but agreeable to a youth of my restless turn of 
mind, I readily assented, glad to get out of a serious- 
sksrape upon such easy terms. I afterwards dld- 
eovered &ftt this leniency on his part was no adt of 
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D)ercy, for he would have been glftd to have got me 
hanged, — but was apprehensive, that if he gave too 
great publicity to my knavery, it would bring before 
the eye of the world his own neglect of me, and 
other more weighty matters, which he was anxious 
to conceal. Heartily as' I despised him, I never 
mjispected him to be the villain he subsequently 
proved. 

' The vessel on board which I was put, was a mer- 
chantman; the crew consisting of four men and a 
stout lad, about my own age. I did not at all like the 
novelty of my situation. Though I had long been 
in the habit of associating with knaves and sharpers, 
I had chosen my companions from such as were not 
positively low. The habits of my present com* 
panions were, beyond expression, odious . to me. 
Being the youngest, I was at the beck and call of 
each of them ; and if I failed to do their bidding 
with prompt alacrity, a kick or a cuff was the inva- 
liable reminder of my tardiness: The work, more* 
over, which I was obliged to perform, was menial in 
the extreme. My soul sickened at being obliged to 
scrub the cabin-floor, wash foul linen, clean pots 
and kettles, with sundry other occupations equally 
unintellectual, and some positively disgusting. 

' The skipper pf the vessel was a surly bratc^ 
who, knowing I had been sent to sea to save mo 
from hanging, took it bto his stujml head, that a 
rope's end was the most salutary discipline he could 
tmploy to ''Tmag mfi.about^" As.he said; and io 
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accordance with this sage conclusion, he generally 
visited my shoulders once a day, until they exhibited 
the most striking hues of the rainbow. Instead of 
taming me, this only served to make nie more 
dogged and troublesome. Having more wit than 
the whole of the ship's crew put together, which I 
might fairly say, without calling my modesty into 
question^ I continually thwarted, and so perplexed 
them, that they thought it, at length, the wiser policy 
to use me kindly. The skipper found my advice 
useful, and the other men eventually followed his 
example, in treating me civilly ; but the boy and I 
were continually quarrelling. He was a dull, stupid 
tyrant, everlastingly trying to impose upon me some 
labour, which, at his bidding, I always refused to 
perform; and he, at length, fixed my hatred so un- 
alienably, that I could not Jook at him without 
loathing. 

* One morning having ordered me to do some , 
drudgery, which I refused, he immediately struck 
me. This was too much for endurance, and I re- 
turned the blow with my whole force, striking him 
between the eyes, and cast him on his back upon the 
deck* He rpse with the fury of a gored bull, and 
we had a contest for some minutes ; but his superior 
strength and hardihood soon prevailed, and I was 
dreadfully beaten. This increased my detestation, 
and I felt a fiendish spirit of revenge, which I could 
not control, over-mastering every better sentiment 
of humanity.^ Hi« eaay victory only made my 
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^nemy the more insolent, and thenceforward I never 
received a command from him unactcompanied either 
by a blow or a malediction, which kept up the per- 
petual rankling within me; and I determined, at 
whatever co^t, lo release myself from the tyranny 
of this odious bully. To do so, however, required 
all the caution with which I was furnished, and 
knew well how to employ. As his insolence in- 
creased with my submission, for I now ceased to 
resist his will, the skipper interfered in my behalf 
which produced sonde relaxation in the oppression of 
my tormentor. 

' In order to produce a reaction in my favour, I 
applied myself to gain the good-will of the skipper 
and his companions, and to turn their former ill-will 
from myself to the youth whom I so cordially hated. 
As he was of a stubborn, unaccommodating temper, 
I soon succeeded in doing this: the consequence 
was, that he frequently obtained a portion of the 
stripes with which he was in the habit of visiting 
me. This rendered his dislike of me the more in- 
veterate, and whenever he found me alone, he 
always took the opportunity of trying the hardness 
of his knuckles upon my head. Though I oflen 
saw him severely punished, my revenge was not 
satisfied, and my resolution to accomplish it was 
never for a moment from my mind. It formed the 
subject of my dreams by night, and of my thoughts 
by day; and so entirely did it absorb me, that I 
grew absent, and occasionally provoked the appli- 
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cation of the rope's-end from the skipper, for what 
he considered my inattention. This I now hore 
without grieving, because, upon the whole, his con- 
duct towards me had greatly improved, and his 
severity towards the object of "my aversion had as 
greatly increased. 'Moreover, the hopes of ac- 
complishing my vengeance, which I had persuaded 
myself was perfectly justifiable, so engrossed my 
soul, that I had no' room for repining, and the quies- 
cent manner in which I bore the punishment occa- 
sionally inflicted upon me, was interpreted in my 
favour, as arising from a feeling of laudable sub- 
mission. 

• It was the habit of my tormentor, whenever he 
went alofV to slide down upon deck on one of the 
ropes. I had observed this, and at length resolved 
to make it the means of accomplishing my long* 
chenshed purpose of retribution. One morning, hav- 
ing occasion to do something at the mast-head, I 
took care to loosen the rope before I descended, thus 
giving myself a chance of effecting my object, with- 
out the possibility of detection. In the course of 
that morning the youth ascended the rigging. I 
trembled with anxiety. As I had anticipated, in 
order to accomplish a quicker descent, he seized, as 
usual, the now loosened rope, and casting his whole 
weight upon it, fell headlong on the deck. His 
skull was so dreadfully fractured, that he almost 
instantly died. My vengeance was complete, and I 
looked on the corpse of my enemy with an emotion 
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of inward triumph. Not the slightest suspicion 
attached to me. The hody was sown up in a ham- 
mock, and cast into the sea, without one single aspi- 
ration to Heaven Tor the repose of a departed soul. 

* Two days after this, we anchored at the island 
of St. Michael's, one of the Azores, where we took in 
a cargo of oranges,^with which we returned home- 
ward. Cold and deliberate as had been the murder, 
it did not for a moment discompose my thoughts.' I 
looked upon it as an act of justifiable homicide, and 
therefore savagely triumphed at what I had done. 
The deed has not passed beyond the sanctuary of 
my own bosom ; — I reveal it for the first time ; and 
never, until now, has it produced a single pang of 
remorse. But death reckons sternly with us, and 
as memory recals this black act of my existence, 
my brain turns, and my conscience is stung at the 
bitter recollection. It at this moment smites my 
soul with a severity that seems to blast it. The 
thought of being a murderer never really agonized 
me until now. The bed of death is the place where 
conscience is loudest and where remorse is keenest. 

* No sooner had we landed at Liverpool, than I 
ran away from the ship, and proceeded to Bir- 
mingham, not with any specific object, but rather 
because caprice led me thither. I was without a 
friend in tl^ world ; my clothes were of the meanest, 
and I was utterly penn;^less. As it happened to be 
the Autumn, I fed upon turnips, and other esculents 
which the fields supplied, and the starry sky was 
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the canopy under which I slept I occasionally 
hegged ; but the pittance I obtained in this way was 
small, as 1 avoided resorting to this alternative in 
the towns through which I passed, lest I should be 
taken up as a vagrant, and forced to give some ac- 
count of myself which might lead to my detection, 
and cause me to be sent to my uncle, — an issue I by 
no means desired. The few pence with which ca^ 
•ual charity supplied me, on the road, I carefully 
hoarded ; and Uius, on my arrival at Birmingham, 
found myself in possession of six shillings and six-* 
pence. This, indeed, was but a scanty store, yet I 
trusted to my wits soon to increase it. 

* The day after my arrival at this populous town, 
I stationed myself at what appeared to me a promis- 
ing spot, in the principal street, where I swept a 
passage for the more convenient transit of passen* 
gers, and by the adroitness of my importunity, 
soon -contrived to accumulate a tolerably good 
living. At night I repaired to a sort of receptacle 
for the destitute, where very good food, and very 
poor lodging, were to be had, upon extremely 
reasonable terms. Here I met with the most 
profligate wretches, and soon added to my stock 
of knowledge in the art of over*reaching the un* 
wary. I gambled, though in a small way, with 
success ; but all the money thus obtained was spent 
as soon .as acquired , and I never rose to take mj 
stati<m at the crossing which I daily swept, but 
as a needy man. My manners were always re« 
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fl^ctful, and I was so constantly at my post, that 
many persons, living in the street, after a while, 
took notice of me, and gave me a something daily. 
An old gentleman lived near the spot where I 
every morning stationed myselC Having heard 
that he was a very wealthy man, and as kind- 
hearted as he was rich, I always made a point of 
sweeping the pavement hefore his door; for which 
gratuitous service, every Saturday night he sent me 
half a crown. 
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CHAPTiSR XIII. 
THE Gambler's narrative continued. — he is enqaoed 

▲T ▲ THEATRE. -;- HIS SUCCESS. — TAKES A BENEFIT. — * 
IS PATRONISED. — QUITS THE STAGE. — ENTERS THE UNI- 
VERSITY. — HIS CONDUCT. — HIS COMPANIONS. — A SWIN- 
DLER. — THEIR CONPEDERACT, AND MUTUAL DISLIKE. 

' It happened one day that a passenger assailed me 
with gross abuse, because I held out my hand for 
a gratuity, as he crossed the street I expostulated ; 
he became vehement, and a crowd soon collected. I 
parried his abuse with quiet sarcasm, at which I 
had always been ready, and this provoking the 
laughter of the crowd against him, only excited his 
anger to greater paroxysms. After threatening 
perspnal violence, which I derided with keen, but 
calm irony, he gave up the altercation, and quitted 
the spot, amid the hootings of the multitude. 

' It chanced, that among the latter was a person 
connected with the Birmingham theatre, who, being 
struck with my smartness, in the late war of words, 
accosted me with great civility, and asked me if I ' 
should not like to exchange my condition for some- 
thmg more suitable to the evident superiority of 
my mind. As this was a thing to which I could 
have no possible objection, I briefly told him that I 
was the victim of circumstances, and expressed my 
willingness to engage immediately in any respectable 
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e^iployment for which I might be concddered suited. 
He appointed me to meet him next day at the 
theatre, where, after a few preliminary questions, I 
was engaged as one of the scene-shifters, and to do 
any contingent offices that the interests of the esta- 
' blishment might require. This was what 1 liked" 
of all things. There was novelty, there was ex- 
citement in it. My ambition was roused. I 
longed to appear upon the boards; and this longing 
made me exceedingly attentive to my duties, which 
were sufficiently hard, and not over well paid. 

* Shortly after my instalment, I became an oracle 
among the scene-shifters, candle-snufters, thunder- 
makers, and other understrappers, and in due time 
was preferred to the enviable distinction of wearmg 
a livery, and of removing tables and chairs from the 
stage, in sight of the audience. From this I was 
advanced to the dignity of playing wild beasts, in 
pantomimes. My last exhibition in that way was a 
dancing-bear, which was considered so creditable 
a. performance, and elicited such applause from a 
crowded house, that I was thenceforward looked 
upon as the Rosciusof dumb animals. My next 
step was to the personation of footmen, bUmbailif!s, 
and^omilar indispensable accessories to modem 
' comedy and farce. 

* Within the year after my association with 

the dramatic company at Birmingham, I became 

- one of the greatest public favourites among them, 

and before the expiration of anotlier year, I took 
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tho chief comic parts. My reputation rose rapidly. 
I had ahand some countenance, and a well-propor- 
tioned figure, which were of grf^t advantage to 
me in all parts where person and figure were of 
importance. I received sundry letters, containing 
declarations of love, from romantic young ladies, 
who perceived not the quondam sweeper in the fe- 
vourite actor, but were struck with the mere adveti- 
titious beauties of form and lineament, in a man of 
whom they knew nothing, except that he was univer- 
sally admitted to be a great acquisition to the 
Birmingham stage. 

*From playing parts in dramas, I began to 
write them ; and one of my productions in this 
way met with such signal success, that I seriously 
looked forward to being eventually immortalized. 
Having been so fortunate in dramatic composition, 
I tried my hand at a tragedy : this, however, entirely 
failed, which somewhat damped my ardour. All 
my little farces and melo-dramas were successful, 
and I was, at length, raised into provincial celebrity, 
not only as an actor, but likewise as a dramatic 
writer. My society was soon courted. I became 
a sort of lion; and scarcely a day passed in which I 
did not receive an invitation to the house of some 
opulent family. 

• Although the tide of success continued to flow 
onward, my early habits had been too indelibly 
fixed to be readily eradicated. I obtained a 
respectable income, '•— nevertheless I was seldom 
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possessed of a shilling. I could not resist the 
temptation of gambling ; and, thou^ my extraor- 
dinary skill, combined with my lax notions of 
honour, rendered me almost invariably successful, 
yet the habit of spending was so inveterate, that I 
never kept a guioea in my pocket for two hours 
together. Upon the whole, however, my life was a 
happy one, if there is really any happiness in mere 
animal enjoyment. I was flattered and caressed, and, 
being under age, I had the prospect of rising to 
still greater distinction. 

* For the first time, I was allowed ta take a bene- 
fit : it was a bumper, and the next morning I 
found myself in possession of a clear fifty pounds 
sterling. I gave a brilliant dinner to the company, 
by way of signalizing my success, and by the time 
I went to bed was as penniless as before I took my 
benefit. It was the means, however, of advancing 
my fortune unexpectedly. The wealthy merchant, 
before whose door I used to sweep, and who had 
kindly sent me half-a-crown every Saturday night, 
took two boxes on the evening of my professional 
speculation, for which he liberally gave me a 
cheque on his banker for twelve gmneas. On the 
following day he called u^on me, to express the 
delight he had received at my acting. He was 
accompanied by a niece, the daughter of an only 
brother, who had lefl her an orphan at the tender 
age of, eleven years. She was a pretty innocent- 
looking creature, with that unsophiflticated simi^i- 
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city of character which is so much more attraetiTe 
than the mere passive heauty of ferm and feature. 

' To my surprise, the old man asked me to make 
bis house my home. He had taken an uoaccounta** 
ble liking to me, and« as it afterwards appeared,. I 
had made a signal impression upon the heart of his 
niece. He had watched my rinng reputation, he 
•aid, and could not but feel respect fer the man who 
bad elevated himaelC by the force of intellect, from 
one of the lowest stations in society, to a state of 
high dignity ; for, according to his idea, nothing 
•could be higher than being in possession of public 
approbation. The old man had always been a great 
iover and supporter of the drama ; and my talent, 
both as a writer and performer, had secured his 
warmest esteem. 

* I was not more agreeably surprised than flat- 
tered by the good old gentleman's proposal, to 
which I readily a8sented,/ind shortly became an 
inmate of his country-house, a splendid mansion, 
about six miles out of the town. I now found it 
necessary to eschew the evil company with whom I 
Jiad been accustomed to associate, thinking that it 
would be at least prudent to wear the mask o€ mo- 
rality for a time, in order to produce a favourable 
impression upon the mind of my patron, as to the 
habitual (juiet and sober integrity of my moral be- 
haviour. 

*' After six months, I quitted the stage, and ap- 
peared to devote myself to th6 domestic ooinfort ^ 
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the man who bad furnished me with such a luxu- 
rious home. He soon declared his . intention of 
sendmg me to Camhridge, provided I would make 
up my mind to study fbr the Bur^a profession, he 
said, in which he was satisfied I should cut a figure. 
The idea of going to the University was one which 
I had often hopelessly entertained. The prospect 
of its now being realized, imparted to my heart a 
joy that I cannot pretend to express. My patron 
proposed to allow me four hundred a*year, ami that 
I should draw upon him fbr the additional charge of 
u private tutor. The^thought of being emancipated 
fixnn the restraint under which I felt it prudent to 
live beneath my patron's roof, gave such elasticity 
to my spirits, that I could scarcely repress them in 
his presence. 

• At the age of twenty-one, after having seen 
more of life's changes and chances than most men 
who have arrived at the close of a long life, I en* 
tered myself at ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ College, Cambridge, and 
kept my first term without the occurrence of any 
event worth recording. I soon became acquainted 
v^th all the gay men, of a certain class at the uni« 
versity, and before the expiration of the first terra, 
hacT the reputation of being one of the best riders 
and best billiard-players in the county. About this 
time I heard of my uncle's death : he fell dead in a 
fit of intoxication, without leaving behind him a six- 
pence. The whole of my property had been dissi- 
pated by this base guardian. 

13 
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• My career at the university was brilliant, but 
immoral to the last degree. My natural acuteness 
of understcmding rendered me a favourite. at my 
college ; and while I stood first at the different 
examinations, my delinquencies were either over- 
looked, or only noticed by an occasional reprimand. 
I seduced several young men who had large allow- 
ances from, their friends, t6 gamble, and many were 
the victims who owed their final ruin to a compan- 
ionship with me. I was almost invariably success- 
ful at play, and for two reasons : — ^first, because I 
played with great dexterity, and next, because my 
conscience was none of that tender kind which 
shrinks from taking any unfair advantage that 
may be seized, without being perceived by an ad- 
versary. I had no principles of honour. Indeed, 
as far as I have perceived, honour, in the legitimate 
sense of the word, is nowhere recognised by the 
habitual gambler. The moment a man becomes the 
one, he withdraws himself as by criminal instinct, 
from the other. I have witnessed scenes amid the 
lurid silence of those hells as they are emphatically 
called, into which the professed gambler stalks, like 
a demon to his infernal home, that would reach a 
heart in the centre of a sea-girt rock. I have seen 
the cool villain, with a sedate smile upon his smooth 
inflexible cheek, over which no expression but that 
of sordid avarice ever played, gaze on the agonies 
of the frantic dreamer, who has embraced the mad 
alternative of temporary gain or utter ruin, and 
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sunk blasted and pennyless upon the floor, while 
the gibe of mockery rang in his ear from the heart- 
less miscreant who had goaded him on to beggary, 
and defrauded him of his last shilling. 

* I can now feel, as the shadows of memory flit 
across my brain like departed ghosts of the past, 
what spectacles of misery have been presented be- 
fore my eyes, and wrought out by my villany. By 
me, hundred have been warped from a high sense 
of honour, to an utte^ abandonment of all that she 
upholds and sanctifies. By me, hundreds have been 
dragged into the den of pollution, who else might 
have been a credit to their generation, and a solace, 
instead of a degradation to their families. The 
consciousness of this shakes me, at this moment, in 
spite of myself; the misdeeds of my short, but 
busy life, busy only in crime, start up like so 
many spectres around me, and give the lie to that 
infidelity, behind the doubtful fences of which I 
have intrenched my Wavering and unconfiding be- 
lief. If I had ,been the only victim of my own 
guilt, — if I had not withdrawn so many others from 
the fair and flowery paths of virtue, — ^if I had not 
depraved the minds of hundreds, who, but for me, 
might now be happy in their innocence, — I should 
not be so overborne by a fiery remorse in this day 
of visitation. But I have no time for such fruitless 
reflections. The sad hour of summons advances 
rapidly : I will, therefore, while the time is yet be- 
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ibre me, produce the dark calendar of guilt, whick 
has marked my eventful career. 

'Among my choice companions at Camhridge, 
was a man much of my own character, with whom 
I was constantly associated in acts of the^ most 
abominable fraud. He was the younger son of a 
wealthy commoner, and having spent a fortune of 
thirty thousand pounds, lefl him by an uncle, his 
father threatened to discard him from his family for 
evet, unless he kept terms at Cambridge to qualify 
him for wearing a barrister's wig, in order that he 
might be ultimately able to cover his deUnquencies 
under the sanction of a respectable profession He 
was some years older than myself, though many 
younger in experience. He was, in the strictest 
sense of the word, an illiterate man; but possessing 
great acuteness, and such a rapid and sure percep- 
tion of character, as to be seldom mistaken in his 
opinion of men after a short intercourse. He was 
.addicted to excesses of all kinds, and, except when 
he desired to have his head clear for some purpose 
of villany at the billiard or hazard tables, never 
went to bed but in a state of beastly intoxication^ 
I have seen him drink four bottles of wine after 
dinner and repeat it for six successive days ; and 
yet this man was the deUght of every company into 
which he was admitted. He possessed an original and 
racy wit. His fund of anecdote was inexhaustible. 
Nothing escaped his observation; and, having a 
quick sense of the ridiculous, he gave an air of 
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smart lively humour to everything he told. The 
general impression of bis character was, that he 
was the best-tem[>ered creature in the world, while, 
in truth, he hap[>ened to be one of the most consum- 
mate villains. His sottish habits were redeemed, in 
the eyes of the young and thoughtless men whom 
he was in the habit of assembling around him, by 
that sparkling vivacity of conversation, for which 
he was distinguished above all the men I have ever 
known. This unpremeditated gaiety of character 
gained for him the entire confidence of the inex- 
perienced and unsuspecting, and he never failed to 
take fearful advantage of the confidence reposed in 
him. 

* Such was the man with whom I was allied in 
the lowest acts of petty swindling. We used to 
play with loaded dice, and so successfully as per- 
fectly to escape detection. Though so liberally 
provided with money by my patron, my habits of 
extravagance were such, that my whole allowance 
was always exhausted before the expiration of a 
single term. Although I was as morally depraved 
as a man could well be, yet, as intoxication was not 
among my vices, I stood in much better odour with 
the master and tutors of my college than many 
more deserving men, who were addicted to this 
indulgence. I had, besides, the skill to disguise 
my delinquencies: thus, though I was considered 
a gay man, I was not looked upon as a depraved 

one. 

13» 
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The only person in the university really ac- 
quainted with my character was he of whom I have 
just spoken. There was really no cordiality of 
feeling between us, but we woto united by a league 
of mutual interest, which, externally cemented a 
friendship of the world, not of the heart We felt 
secure of ecush other's secresy, while the bond which 
we mutually held, could not be broken without a 
community of loss and disgrace. We never had 
any differences, but still we were never cordial ; and 
when I now calmly examine my heart, as to the 

state of my feelmgs towards N , at the time 

when I was associated with him in so close a bond 
of alliance, I feel that hatred, suppressed, indeed, 
but not extinguished, lurked within it' 
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- CHAPTER XIV. 

« 

.THE gambler's NAREATITE CONTINUED. — A YICTIM.— THE 

RUPTURE. A DISCOVERT. ITS CONSEQUENCES. THE 

DUEL. — EXPULSION PROM COLLEGE. — HIS RETURN TO HIS 
PATRON.-*- ^S PROPOSALS TO MART. — HE MARRIES HER.*- 

■ HIS UNKINDNESS. — HER DEATH. 

* About this time, a young nobleman came, a 
fieshmsm, to Cambridge, with no experience and 
plenty of money. T\aa embryo peer we fixed upon 
as a promising victim. We soon discovered that he 
was an easy youth, full of vanity and simplicity, and 
one that might be easily flattered into losing his 
money, by being assured that he was a dexterous 
player. We soon contrived to ease this young 
noble, — ^though noble only in the aristocratic sense 
of the word,-^of fifleen hundred pounds. It hap- 
pened that while we were employed in the mysteries 
of our unhallowed confederation against the purse 
of this youthful aristocrat, a coldness took place 

between us, in consequence of N suspecting 

that I had weaned from him the affection of a 
young female to whom he was paying his ad- 
dresses. He had made her an offer, which she 
refused. 

' His rejection he chose to attribute to me, because 
the girl had taken my arm instead of his, one Sun- 
day afternoon, on our return from church. In the 
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bitterness of his disappointment, he accused me of 
having created in her mind a prejudice against him, 
in order to ingratiate myself in her favour. This 
did not happen to be the case, though he was per- 
haps justified in suspecting it, as he knew me suffi- 
ciently well to be assured that I should not hesitate 
to do that of which he suspected me, if it either 
suited my purpose or my inclination. I, however, 
unhesitatingly denied the accusation, when ha 
charged me with an attempt, as he said, somewhat 
ludicrously, against his happiness. He received 
my denial/ with an implied distrust of my veracity, 
which, though I was conscious of deserving it, 
nevertheless aggravated me extremely, and many 
words of mutual and bitter recrimination passed 
between us. We parted in anger, but after the 
ebullition had subsided, we met with the appearance, 
at least, of reconciliation. 

• On the following day we were both engaged at 
hazard with the young nobleman of whom I have 
already spoken. After a few throws for trifling 
stakes, and just as I had won a hundred and fifty 

pounds, to my astonishment, N exclaimed in 

an affected tone of indignation, that I was playing 
with loaded dice. This produced a vehement al- 
tercation between us, which ended in his exposing 
the deception. I was called upon to refund my 
winnings, which I declined doing, but walking 
to the grate, threw the charged dice into the fire. 

• A tremendous uproar ensued, in which N-— 
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hore a conspicuous part, calliog me a sharper, and 
pouring upon me every epithet of malignant oppro^ 
hrium. In vain I recriminated : no one present 
would helieve that the man who had exposed me 
was a sharer in my baseness. He was known to be 
a shrewd man, and my detection wa^r therefore attri<>> 
buted to his acuteness and vigilance. This galled 
me beyond what I can express. I was mortified at 
being so completely outwitted. 

* Although I had always known that N— — was 
an unprincipled scoundrel, I had never for a moment 
calculated that his malignity would lead him to 
the length of betraying me, when he was so nearly 
interested in his association with me« I knew his 
love o^ money to be great, but had to discover that 
his love of vengeance was greater. I retired from 
the scene of exposure, boiling with rage. It was 
clear to me that I could no longer remain a member 
of the University, and therefore determined to an- 
ticipate my expulsion, and quit it on the following 
day. I had, however, an ^count to settle with the 
author of my disgrace which I resolved should be 
final. 

I was an admirable shot I had a brace of Man^ 
ton's pistols, and it was my habit to fire at a mark, 
for some time, every day ; and, so expert had I be- 
come, by constant practice, that, at a distance of 
fourteen yards, I could pass a ball through the sec- 
tion of an apple converting it into a hollow circle 
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by leaving only a narrow margin beyond the cir* 
Qumference of the ba|l. 

'On this day I continued my practice much 
longer than usual, and in the evening sent a hos- 
tile message to N — ^, . appoiuting a meeting by 
sun-rise the following morning. My adversary, as 
well as myself! was a practised shot. This I knew, 
as I had frequently seen specimens of his skill; but 
had always taken care to keep my own dexterity a 
' secret ; that, in case I ever happened to be engaged 
in a duel, the circumstance might not tell against 
me, should the result prove fatal to my antagonist. 
N— — , conscious of his own sureness pf aun, and 
imagining that I was without skill in the use of a 
pistol, readily accepted my challenge, and the place 
of meeting was appomted about a mile and half 
fiom the town. The gall at this moment overflowed 
my heart, and. boiled like a lava flood within me; 
but I was calm, — yet mine was the calm of a stag- 
nant and implacable malice, which nothing could 
either move or modify. My countenance was a 
mask, on which a dusky smile undulated over the 
features, that resembled the gloomy repose of the 
eleiflents just before the tempest bursts, and lashes 
them into a fury that brings along with it disaster, 
desolation, and death. 

' I never shall forget my feelings at that hour. 
They had frequently been excited, frequently been 
roused into fearful commotion, but never before to 
such an extent, They had prompted me to murder, 
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which I had executed with cold and fieodish pre- 
meditation ; but my soul now lusted for vengeance 
with so savage a craving, that I felt as if i could en- 
dure the rack without a groan, could I but see my 
enemy lifeless at my feet. My blood bounded 
through, my veins with an impetus which ahnost 
maddened me, and so painful was the tumult within, 
that at an'early hour of the evening I threw myself 
upon my bed, in order to seek relief iff the forgetful* 
ness of sleep; but slumber was a stranger to my 
senses. It mocked my wooing, and I arose by day- 
light feverish and uhrefreshed. 

* I was bent upon inflibting death. I knew the 
certainty of my aim, and resolved that my antago- 
nist should go to his account, though I might also 
follow him to mine^^— but for that I cared not. Ac- 
companied by my second, I walked to the appointed^ 
place of meeting, with a firm step. The fierce emo- 
tkins of my bosom were kept down by an effort of 
stubborn pride, which would not for a moment enter- 
tain thS thought of appearing before the man whom 
I abhorred, but with an unruffled brow, and an air 
of easy indifference* 

•Shortly after we reached the ground, N— ap- 
peared with his second. His face was flushed; but 
there was an expression of defiant scorn, curling the 
comers of his pale lip, that stung me to the soul. I 
observed in his small gray eye a gleam of anticipat- 
ed triumph. I retotted the glance^ and my cheek 
quivered as I said, — 
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'"Come, sir, — this is not a matter to waste time 
upcm. I thought I should have found you nx»re 
ready." 

•"Nay," said he, bitterly, "you might have 
spared your insolence, in .consideration of my con- 
descending to meet a common sharper,-*-a fellow 
who plays with loaded dice; but he shall see that I 
can as readily meet a knave and a bully, when he 
insults me, as [ can an honest man." 

• "Scoundrel," I roared— 

'Here our seconds interferedi and declared they 
would leave the ground, if we continued the alter* 
cadon. In a moment I felt a horrid pause, as it 
were, in the leaping of my blood, and a deathly 
calm came over my tortured spirit Every nerve 
was strung to a tension that precluded an3rthing like 
a tremor. Ten paces were measured, and I grasped 
the engine of death with an untrembhng clutch and 
a deadliness of purpose never to be foi^otten. 

N confionted me with the same scornful smile. 

The wild thought shot through my brain, that in a 
few moments more he would be a lifeless thing^*-a 
lump of senseless earth. I then wished for his sake, 
that there might hereafter be a hell ! 

'It was agreed, that at the words "presentr-* 
fire"-^given by my second, we should dischaige 
our pistols together. Intense as had been my ex« 
liitement, I was now as cool and collected as if I had 
just risen from the most refreshing slumber. My 
greedy ear drank in the signal with agonizing de* 
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Kgfat, and, as the last word passed froni the lip of 
him who gave it, I discharged my engine of deaths 
The bell, true to an unerring hand, entered the 
breast of my antagonist ; he sprang from the 
ground, with a quick, sharp shriek, and fell upon hia 
&ce. His pistol was not discharged. For two ot 
three seccHids he lay, while I stood on the v^ry spot 
where I had fired, gazing with demoniacal satisfaC'* 
tion, on my fallen foe. After a short interval, he 
rose upon his knee, and desired his second to M him. 
The gore bubbled from his lips. I saw, with a 
smile of savage joy, that he was dying. He desired 
that' the pistol might be again put into liis haiid. 
Ho grasped it with trembling eagerness. *' Leave 
me," he cried, to his second who still supported him, 
Mid, standing alone, he coolly raised the instrument 
of destruction. I suppose his sight became dim, aa 
he directed it obliquely. He paused an instant with 
his fHstol raised, staggering rapidly towards me. 
His features were convulsed with the deep coneen* 
trated purpose which urged him on. He did not 
pause, but continued his career, with a certain 
oscillation of movement, that showed the last gleam 
(^consciousness to be fading from his brain. When 
he came within my reach, I dashed hsa arm up« 
wards; the pistol exploded, and the ball passed 
harmlessly over my head. Nature had made her 
last effort : the miserable man fell forward, dead. 
Exasperated by the desperate attempt upon my 

14 
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life, I Spurned the corse, with a loud and savage 
curse. 

'I quitted the ground, entered a post-chaise, 
which I had ordered to wait for me, at a village, 
ahout half-a-mile from the scene of action, and pro- * 
ceeded towards Birmingham. As I had anticipated, 
I was expelled. I was tried, as is usual on these 
occasions of honourahle murder, and acquitted. My 
protector received me kindly, though mortified at 
my expulsion. He believed my version of the mat- 
ter, and looked upon me as a much abused young 
man. 

VFor some months afler this affair, I was very 
regular in my conduct, in order that I might not 
rouse the' suspicions of my confiding and generous 
friend. He applauded my sobriety, and I was satis- 
fied that he knew not how venomous a snake he 
was harbouring in his bosom. It had long been 
evident to me that the niece of this kind old man,-«i 
a pretty, tender-hearted girl, with more beauty and 
gentleness of nature, than readiness of perception, or 
strength of mind, — entertained for me an affection 
that could not be niistaken. She had a small for- 
tune of five thousand pounds; and there could be>' 
no doubt that she would ultimately come into pos- 
session of the whole of. her uncle's property, as she 
was the nearest ralation he had in the world,, and 
he was greatly attached to her. 

* The uncle was not long in discovering her pre- 
deliction for me, which he endeavoured to prevail 
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on her to discourage, as he considered my principles 
to he yet too unsettled, to render an alliance with 
me, for the present, a prudent measure. He more- 
over, looked forward to her marrying a member of, 
some family of distiaction ; for he had often said 
that she was fit to become the wife of a duke. It 
soon appeared, however, that her affections were so 
deeply fixed, as to render opposition to her wishes a 
measure more thaij likely to entail misery upon her 
future life; and he did not oppose our union, when he 
saw that it was the settled object of both bur Hearts. 
The fact is I entertained nothing but the most selfish 
feeling towards this gentle creature, who loved me 
with a devotedness which I knew neither how ito 
appreciate, nor how to return. 1 was gratified by 
her preference. I was pleased with her beauty. I 
was flattered, that others, wealthy and high-bom 
men, sought her hand, and were rejected for my 
sake; but I loved her not with that pure and ab- 
sorbing affection which alone can beam the light of 
joy upon the domestic hearth, imparting bloom and 
freshness to the fair blossoms of hope, and mingling 
the subtle element of happiness with every inspira- 
tion imbibed from the great fountain of life. 

* Mary knew me not ; she was too unsus- 
pecting to discover the reptile which I harboured 
within my bosom. The money she possessed, and 
her great expectations, decided me at once to render 
her miserable, by making her the wife of one who 
knew not how to love. She little dreamed into what 
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a gulf of misery she was about to precipitate herself! 
when she accepted my proffered hand, with my de- 
claration, that it was the pledge of her having won 
a heart as sincere and fervent as her own. Her 
uncle, it is true, consented to our union with some 
reluctance, yet he put a cheque for fifleen thousand 
pounds into my hand, and gave me his blessing ; and 
on the following morning I led the innocent Mary 
■ to the altar. 

' AUnost from that hour she was a miserable 
womaa I took possession of her money ; for her 
I cared little, and almost immediately slighted her. 
Poor Mary !-<-4he soon found that the rose of hap- 
piness, which opened so fairly before her, had a worm 
at the root, and was now a withered scentless thing. 
Her peace was already *' with the things overpast." 
She was stunned by my unexpected neglect. She 
drooped in silence ; not a murmur escaped her lips, 
-—but the kind uncle, my generous patron, saw the 
warm glow of health recede from her cheek, and he 
upbraided me with my indifference. I was too proud 
to conciliate where I had once given cause for anger; 
yet I forbore to exasperate him, because I knew that 
it could not benefit me, but might greatly mar my 
interest. I promised amendment, but grew colder 
still. My wife was neglected for the society of 
sharpers and demireps. Still her uncle knew not 
the excess of my iniquity. As I never treated her 
with positive harshness, and took care to conceal 
from him the nature of my pursuits, and the sort of 
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companions with whom I held intercourse, he merely 
imagined that I was cold, hut hoped, when years had 
added sohriety to my experience, I should better ap- 
preciate the rare qualities of my wife, and make 
amends for present indifference. 

* Alas, he knew me not. ^ He little then thought 
how soon that indifference would plant the shaft of 
death into the purest bosom that ever breathed. 
Poor Mary never uttered a reproach. She always 
received me with smiles — with caresses; but the 
languid eye, the pale cheek, and tottering gait, at 
length convinced me that she was rapidly passing 
to a more congenial world. 

• The first time this thought struck me, I was con- 
founded. It called up, for a moment, the better 
feelings of my nature. I reflected upon her good- 
ness, her innocence, her beauty. I repented, sought 
her society, and treated her with a tenderness 
usually foreign to my nature : but it was too late. 
"The tender blossom had been shaken too rudely. 
She received my caresses with hysterical joy, and 
died in my arms, blessing me. Her death affected 
me deeply. I never felt anything of the kind so 
strongly ; and, under the influence of real- emotion, 
I wrote the following lines, on the night of her 
death :— 

MARY. 

The tear wjbis in her eye; 
Upon the lid it hung — 
14» 
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Yet smiles were on her dieek, 
And music on her tongue. 

The pure hue of her soul 
Was traced upon her brow — 

How bright a thing on earth ! 
But how much brighter now ! 

The sunshine of her smile 

Was soon to be o'ercast; 
For o*er her spirit's bloom 

The blight of sorrow past. 
The worm that never dies 

But with the dying breath, 
Gnawed deep, and on her cheek 

Spread the pale hues of death. 

She perished in her prime. 

Brief -was her life's eclipse ; 
Yet e'en in death the smile 

Played on her faded lips : 
She seemed but in a sleep, — 

So calm the spirit past, — 
And, Uke a setting star. 

Was lovely to the last. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE 64MBLIR'8 NARR4TtTI CONTINUED. — A NEW ACQUAINT- 
ANCE. — HIS END. <i^ SIR PHILIP A . — HIS WIFE. — HIS 

INDIPFERBNCB TOWARDS HER. — HIS LOTE OF PLAl. — ITS 

CONSEQUENCES.-*LADT A LEAVES HER HOME. — WHAT 

FOLLOWS. — A FORGERT, AND ITS RESULTS. — THE GAM- 
BLER'S NARRATITB CONCLUDED. — REFLECTIONS. 

*I SOON .fi)rgot the loss I had sustained in the 
death of my wife, and became a man of the town. 
My patron had now utterly discarded me, and, within 
three years, the twenty thousand pounds, which I 
had obtained by my marriage, was gone, and I be- 
came a penniless sharper. I was well known at 
the clubs, at Newmarket, and at the hells. I passed 
for a black-leg, which, in truth, 1 was, and of the 
very worst of that very bad class. I had the repu- 
tation of being a handsome dashing fellow, with an 
original wit, which rendered my society welcome to 
many wild young men, with tolerably full purses, 
not so depraved as myselC yet not over fastidious 
about the characters with whom they associated. 
These were my constant dupes ; and though I was 
. continually robbing them, it was surprising even to 
myself how adroitly I contrived to escape their 
suspicion. 

* For certain periods, when I could find no pigeons 
to pluck, I 'Wrote for the daily papers. I had al- 
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ways possessed considerable aptitude in acquiring 
languages, and when my ordinary occupations 
failed, I used to translate for the booksellers. At 
any time, I could have obtained a comfortable sub- 
sistence by this honest mode of providing for nature's 
wants; but I scorned, I detested the drudgery. 
The stimulus of excitement, in its most depraved form, 
was necessary to my existence. I had no sympa- 
thy with repose. Fraud, cunning, and knavery, of 
the worst kinds, were the buds out of which the de- 
formed blossoms of my enjoyments grew. Like a 
foul and unsightly grub, I could only live in a pes- 
tilential atmosphere, and I only dieted, morally 
speaking, upon corruption. 

* About this time a young man of fortune arrived 
from abroad. We met at Newmarket. I soon be- 
came his constant companion. For months I won 
from him nightly large sums, which I spent with the 
same ease that I obtained them, for I supported a 
most licentious establishment, comprising every ele- 
ment of extravagance and profligacy which unbridled 
libertinism could devise. 

* My dupe had hitherto bled freely, and without 
repining. His fortune of fifly thousand pounds was 
reduced to fifleen thousand ; and I perceived that he 
began to be melancholy and absent. I rallied him, 
but he smiled bitterly. His cheek had become 
pale, his eye sunken, his lips thin. His hands trem- 
bled, grew delicate, and lost their roundness. If is 
gait was tortuous, his manner hurried, his air oflen 
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distracted. It was eyident that he was suffenng 
deeply. He had a mother and a sister depending 
upon him for support. He began to drink drams; 
and one day when he was lab9urmg under the fac- 
titious elevation produced by this growing propen- 
sity, 1 enticed him into a gambling-house, and within 
two hours he had npt a penny in the world. He 
staggered home, and the next day I beheld him a 
corpse. A pistol had concluded his reckoning in this 
world. 

* This sad end of one whom I had driven to such 
a desperate act, did not at all move me. 1 despised 
the recreant who had not the courage to look mis- 
fortune in the face, and, when it came, shake hands 
with it, as I had done, and resort to that policy 
which gains a man money at the sacrifice of honour; 
taking FalstafTs definition of this latter word as the 
true one, and putting the lamp of virtue under a 
bushel, where it could not light to wealth. Such 
were my thoughts ; but that tide in the afiairs of 
men which leads on to fortune has ebbed, and left 
me on the bed of suffering, tortured in body, and 
stung by the maledictions of ^ tortured conscience. 

* My crimes qqw began to thicken, or rather to 
deepen, in intensity. One evening, happening to 
be at the theatre, I saw a dashing person enter one 
of the boxes in the dress circle, with a young crea- 
ture under his arm, of a beauty as dazzling as it 
was uncommon. Its effect upon me was electric. 
I gazed at her in silent admiration, and in a xno* 
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ment my determinatioD was made. I had no diffi- 
culty in perceiving that her companion was her 
husband, from the cold common-place manner of 
hii^ attentions to her. He was rather a well-look- 
ing person, but an unrefined coxcomb, who was con- 
tinually spreading open his waistcoat, to show a set 
of handsome shirt-buttons, and as continually put- 
ting the palm of his hand, with great tenderness, 
against his hair, in order to ascertain if the wind 
had ** visited it too rudely,^' and disarranged any of 
the unnatural curls into which it had been tortured. 
When he quitted the theatre 1 ascertained his name, 
by seeing it written on the box-keeper's table as fol- 
lows : — " Sir Philip A — ^, No. 17, two places, front 
dress circle." ^ 

* There was no great difficulty in discovering the 

abode of Sir Philip A ^ nor in ascertaining the 

clubs which he frequented. I soon perceived that 
he was a sporting character : for what real man of 
fashion is not? I, therefore, was constant in my 
attendance at Tattersall's for the several subsequent 
days. I saw him there almost daily, and took an 
opportunity of addressing him. Our conversation 
was the most casual thing in the world, but I soon 
perceived that mine had caught his attention. I was 
full of information upon the subjects which most in- 
terested him. We frequently met, and our intimacy 
gradually thickened. I had everywhere the repu- 
tation of being a " remarkably clever man," and 
under the reputation which this obtained for me, the 
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knavery of my dispoisiticm was, in a measure hidden. 
It threw a certain hue of brightness around the dark 
points of my character. 

*Sir Philip and I at length became friends, and to 
my great joy, I was invited to his house. This was 
what I ardently longed for. I went, my counte- 
nance, no doubt, animated with a smile of anticiipated 
triumph; for when he introduced me to his wife, he 
congratulated me upon my improved good looks. 
Almost immediately after our introduction, he quitted 
the apartment, and left us together. 
. ^ I was disgusted at his apathy, though I hailed it 
as a propitious omen. I found her as lovely as I 
had anticipated, but with timid retiring manners* 
She seemed hurt at being lefl alone with a stranger, 
though she did not express it. She rang for her 
mcud, whom, under some pretence or other, she kept 
in the room during the whole period of my visit. - I 
was delighted with the evident purity of her mind, 
and envied the callous husband who enjoyed the 
possession of such a treasure. I soon ascertained 
that Sir Philip had first seen her in the country. 
Her father was a clergyman, with a large family 
and a small income ; and the beauty of the rector's 
daughter had thawed the frost around the baronet's 
heart. With matrimony his constitutional coldness 
returned, and he soon treated her not only with 
indifference, but with neglect. She felt the change 
sorely, but submitted to her trial with a patient 
spirit. 
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' For moBths I visited at this house constantly, 
and by my delicate hut almost reserved attention to 

Lady A , eventually suhdued her timidityi and 

did gradually like a snake into her confidence. I 
effected a refinement of delicacy, which cfiught her 
attention, and evidently soon won her esteem. Day 
by day her reserve decreased ; but I knew the in- 
nate delicacy of her nature too well to take an open 
advantage of this growing confidence. Her husband 
firequently treated her with great harshness, but she 
did not repine ; and I never once ventured to allude 
to the subject, knowing fbll well that she would have 
been immediately awake to the liberty, and 1 should 
have as immediately lost the ground in her iavour 
which I had already gained. 

* 1 had not been so long acquainted with the baro^ 
net without taking advantage of his love of play. 
At first I won but small sums from him, which I al- 
lowed him to win back again ; but one evening, being 
very low in my finances, I urged him to hazard a 
considerable stake, and before the morning broke, he 
went home a loser of four thousand pounds. He 
was so goaded by this loss, as I afterwards ascer- 
tained that he used his wife with brutal harshness, 
and ended by striking her. 

*From this time I won from him considerable 
sums, and the result was invariably the same; his 
wife became the butt c^ his savage spleen. Thi» 
continued for some time, and ended, as all such 
matters usually do end, in Sir Philip losing the whole 
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of hifl disposable property. H» estates were next 
mortgaged, and the money swallowed in the same 
gulf 

'One evening, after I had woa from him a heavy 
sum, at a late hour of the n^bt, I heard a hurried 
knock at the door of the house in which I lodged* 
and almost immediately after Lady A rushed 

into my room, with a large swelling upon her tem^ 
pie, and besought my protection from the brutality 
of her husband* He had struck her down and 
fannsed her,--^mdeed, the mark on her fidr brow 
bore sufficient testimony of the severity of his treat* 
ment I was delighted, and received her with re^ 
spectful attention. Under the excitement of the mo* 
ment, she expressed herself with a tendemen to* 
wards me which I mistook for passion ; but I had, 
by an miiisual abandonment of foresight, nuqudged 
faer. She told me her miseries with an earnestness 
that fully showed how implicit was her confidence, 
^le placed her hand in mine, and every now and 
^len pressed it with her trembling fingers, as hw 
emotions grew strong; and my heart already tri* 
omphed in the security of its victim. But how had 
I mistaken her. No sooner £d i breathe inio hef 
chaste ear my nnhallowed wishes, than she q>rang 
from me, and withdrew her hand, with an expression 
of horror, as if it had been in the dutch of an ad* 
der. Shedidnot utter a word, but quitted theapart* 
m^t. 

* Strange as it may seem, I did not attsnqit to i» 

15 
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terrupt jier progress. I imagined this to be merely ' 
a momentary exacerbation, and that she would 
shortly return to a more placid tone of behavioun. 
She was in the house, and I thought myself secure. 
I had, however, miscalculated both the energies and 
the principles of that lovely woman. In a few mo- 
ments, I heard the front door closed. I rushed 

down stairs, and discovered that Lady A had 

quitted the house. Taking my hat, I immediately 
ran into the street, and found she had placed herself 
under the protection of a watchman. I expostu- 
lated — I threatened, but equally in vain. She de- 
sired to be taken to the ,watch-house, whither the 
guardian of the night was proceeding with her. I 
attempted a rescue, he sprang his rattle, and I found 
it advisable to make off, in order to avoid an in- 
vestigation at the police-office on the morrow-*a 
scrutiny which I well knew my character could 
not bear. 

. * My villany was thu? foiled ; my prey had es- 
caped, — and I blasphemed like a maniaa My 
pienetration had deceived me. I cursed my stu* 
pidity, and vowed the most diabolical deeds. By 
the morning I had somewhat recovered from my 
disappointment, when a gentleman called on behalf 
pf Sir Philip, to demand saits^tion from me for the 
abduction of his wife. Though I was altogether in^ 
nocent.of the charge, I had no manner of objectioa 
that the world should believe me guilty, for in the 
euspicion of my gtiilt that of the lady's would be in- 
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volved. I accepted the baronefs challenge, and we 
met. At the first fire I shot him dead. I was taken 
tip, underwent a tri?il for my life, but was, as a 
matter of course, acquitted The lady told her own 
story, and, by all who knew her, was bel-ieved. The 
whole of that night on which she had escaped from 
my lodgings, shie passed in the watch-house, under 
protection of the, presiding officer, who was inter- 
ested alike by her beauty and the simple dignity of 
her manners. The next day she quitted London 
for her father's house. I never afterwards beheld 
her, but ultimately heard, to my deep nK)rtification^ 
that she had married a country gentleman^ of good 
fortune, with whom she lived very happily, and 
whom she had blessed with an heir. 

. * The mortification of disappointment, in this in- 
stance, passed off like a nine day's wonder. But I 
seriously regretted having killed Sir Philip, espe- 
, cially when I knew that it had been the means of 
rendering happy the woman who had treated me, 
as I ch6se to imagine, with unmerited indignity. 
' • My habits of extravagance had now become so 
inveterate, from the ease with which I hcul hitherto 
contrived to obtain large sums of money, that 1 be- 
gan to find it difficult to answer the numerous de- 
mands upon me. Creditors were becoming clamor- 
ous, and friends, from whom I had borrowed, impor- 
tunate, and 1 had not the immediate means of satis- 
fying either. I was so well known at the gam- 
bling-houses, that few persons would engage with 
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me in play, except those who were as great knaves 
as myselfi and who like myself^ had nothing to lose. 
I was, however, obliged to do something ; and, one 
Evening, under the influence of intoxication, I aban- 
doned my usual caution, and lost three hundred 
pounds. The fumes of the wine I had taken sooft 
dissipated, and I became immediately sensible of the 
awkwardness of the predicament in which my heed- 
lessness had placed me. The fellow who had won 
my moneyv I knew to be one who would not wait 
for a distant day of paymentt which he shortly 
proved, by demanding the amount due to lilm before 
I quitted the house. 

* It happened that, the preceding day, I had drawn 
a cheque, for four hundred pounds, in the name of a 
large bodcseller, for whom I had been in the habit, 
from time to time, of performing certain literary la- 
bours. This 1 put into the hand of my importunate 
creditor, who immediately took it to the baoker; 
and so admirably had the name been imitated, that 
the cheque was cashed, and I received the balance 
of a hundred pounds. Within a few minutes after 
cash had been given for the cheque, the forgery 
was discovered. A hue and cry was raised, and I 
concealed myself in the house of a friend, as he prp^ 
fossed to be; and, in the present instance, he did nol 
belie his profession, for the place of my retreat re* 
mained undiscovered during the few hours I con- 
tinued an inmate of this insecure asylum. My per- 
son being well known, it was difficult to esce^ the 



vigilance of my pursuers; but fortunately for me, a 
person answering to the printed description of me in 
every particular, had been seen to take his place 
for Dover at the White Bear, Piccadilly ; and thither 
the officers, who were in quest of me, directed their 
course. 

: * Having cut off my whiskers, eye-brows, and 
mustachios, which I always wore ; having died my 
hair a jet-black, and tinged my naturally fair com- 
plexion with a wash which imparted a gipsy hue to 
my skin, and quite' reversed the style of my dress, I 
proceeded next morning to the coach office, with a 
halt in my gait, and took a place for Portsmouthi 
where I arrived that very evening, without the 
slightest suspicion being entertained of my identity, 
though hand-bills were posted in all the towns; 
giving a very accurate description of my person, 
and ofBdTmg for my apprehension a reward of fifty 
guineas. I took part in the conversation of my 
foliow-passengers, who had much to say upon the 
audacity of the man to whom the hand-^bills referred ; 
branding him in terms of the deepest opprobrium, 
and recounting with indignant severity some of the 
basest actions of my life. I joined m the abuse 
igainst myself with an earnestness that entirely 
prevented all suspicion. 

On the evening of my arrival at Portsmouth, I 
took my passage in a vessel bound for New York ; 
aad when this matter was settled, I went to the 
l))6iUr0. During the performaiice there was a great 
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disturbance in the house. In vain the manager came 
forward and entreated that the piece might be 
allowed to proceed : he was not listened to. The 
scene of anarchy was dreadful t sprang upon the 
stage, and motioned to be heard. For an instant 
the tumult increased, but the cries of ** Hear him, 
hear him," prevailed, and the agitation at length 
subsided. With an energy that surprised even my- 
sel( I harangued the audience, put them into good 
humour, and the play was permitted to go on with- 
out further molestation. 

* To this rash, and even reckless, exposure of my- 
self I attribute my escape. Had I skulked into a 
tavern, and avoided observation, I might have ex- 
cited suspicion. As it afterwards appeared, at liie 
very moment I was haranguing t^e turbulent gal- 
leries at the Portsmouth theatre, the cheers who 
had been sent to Dover in pursuit of me, not finding 
me there, were on their way to Portsmouth. For- 
tunately, next morning, the wind being lair, the ves- 
sel in which I had tak^i my passage sailed. She 
had not left Sp^head more than a few hours when 
my pursuers arrived ; but too late to secure th^ 
victim. I was beyond their reach. 

'I could scarcely repress my feelings as I gazed 
upon the undulating bosom of the broad Atlantic. 
My heart bounded in my breasi as buoyantly as the 
billows before the prow of that gallant bark which 
was bearing me to the shores of another continent, 
where I should land with only a few pounds m my 
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pocket, and have to seek a precarious fortune. I 
feared not the chance of doing well. I knew my 
own power. Sober as the Americans are, I was 
satisfied that there were some among them who 
loved to hear the rattle of dice ; and, therefore, I 
dreaded not the future. 

* After being a few days on board ship, I was 
anxious to reach my destination. I liked not the 
dull monotony of a wide expanse of waters, upon 
which I could see none of those, to me, beautiful 
varieties of circumstances, so perpetually shifting 
their hues, and exhibiting sucK changeful phases, as 
are seen on the more solid surface of the earth. I 
longed again to plunge into busy and exciting scenes. 
My mind was becoming torpid, and my heart sick. I 
was impatient to be cm land. 

* At length the glorious haven was gained ; the 
,iiew world opened upon my eager view, exciting 
emotions which I pause not now to tell, and I leaped 
on shore a penniless and a houseless wanderer. I 
had not a friend under the wide canopy of heaven, 
but trusted to my wits to gain them ; and ere a week 
had passed over my head, I was the oracle of a 
boarding-house society in the first commercial city 
of the new world. 

* Among these new associates I somi ccmnmenced 
my old system of plunder. I did not fail to win 
money from them all, and this without the slightest 
suspicion ci my resorting to dishonourable practices. 
The ease with which I gadned mctney, rendered me 
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just as confident bs I had been* in what we are in 
the habit of calling the Old World, as if America 
were a fresher piece of earth than either of the other 
continents. 

''It was not likely that I should long retain a fair 
Character with sober people, when it was known 
that I subsisted by gambling. In fact, I found my 
society much more shunned in New York than it 
ever had been in London. This mortified me not a 
little, though it had not the slightest effect in turning ' 
me from my evil ways. In fact, I was sa closely 
wedded to vice, that I had it not in niy power to 
snap the strong link of union by which my soul was 
fettered. 

* Day after day passed on much in the same way, 
— ^until my uniform success awakened suspicion: 
the result was, that I was at length detected, and 
excluded from all communion but with the . noost 
abandoned characters of the very lowest class. My 
unhallowed gains were soon dissipated, and I found 
.myself at last without a friend or a shilling ; in a 
strange land, too, where I was never likely to 
redeem the reputation I ha(t lost. My conditioor 
became desperate. I was under the necessity of 
performing he most menial offices. I held horses ' 
for travellers, cleaned shoes < at the comers of 
streets, carried parcels, and robbed when I found an 
opportunity. 

* This state of things, though sufficiently mortify- 
ing to my pride, was still more so to my body; here 
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I felt the privation bitterly. I now began to be 
weary of Itle* I had been the pampered child of 
luxury too long, not to feel with indescribable acute^ 
nesB, ^e destitution to which I was reduced. Not 
a person of character would hold any intercourse 
with^me ; so that I was thrown among those vulgar 
and unintellectual criminals whom 1 alike despuied 
and loathed. I again tried my old experiment of 
forgery, but was detected, tried, and condemned to 
sweep the streets with an iron collar round my neck. 
I underwent this disgrace without shuddering, — but 
the iron^ntered into my soul. From that instant I 
beccune a demon. Had the whole human race pos- 
sessed but one head, with the feeling of the Roman 
emperor, I could have smitten it from the m(»istrous 
trunk, at that moment of intense hatred towards my 
kind, and have triumphed at the universal destruc* 
tk>n thus produced. 

' I bore the manacle of the galled slave for 
eighteen heavy months, clothed in the badge of a 
degraded criminal, and with the coarse prison fare 
to subsist on. Still 1 nursed my life. My healt;h 
did not desert me. I did not murmur, but vigi* 
lantly watched the opportunity of escape ; which 
finally came. I broke from my chains, got secretly 
on board a ship, and worked my passage to Eng- 
land, afler an absence of six years. I preferred 
being hanged in my native land to being starved in 
America, and resolved to run the hazard of prose* 
cution. 
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'I landed at Liverpool a beggar. My ingenuity 
soon supplied me with means to jclothe myself 
decently, and pay my fare to London. I had been 
almost forgotten. A new race of sharpers had 
sprung up at the different hells where I had been 
formerly known. Some, however, remained, and I 
was welcomed by them as an old and valuable ally, 
I knew my secret was not safe for a single hour, 
but resolved to brave all hazards, as London was 
the place where the richest harvest of crime was to 
be reaped. I soon won, as formerly, considerable 
sums of money ; but the constant apprehension 
under which I lived made life a burden to me. 
The excitement of gambling was quite a relief to 
my mmd, and I sought it, at length, as a positive 
remedy against mental depression. I ,was, in truth, 
sufi^ring under a worse than Promethean penalty. 
The vulture was at my heart, and I could not tear 
him from his prey. Remorse stung me like a viper, 
but I could not crush the reptile. 

* The day of visitation at length came. A villain, 
like myself! challenged me to a game of billiards for 
a heavy stake. I won — fairly won — when he reviled 
and struck me. We met the next morning. He 
was ^, practised duellist. I knew his skill, and he 
also knew mine. Before the word was given,'^ he 
fired, — and I fell. My pistol, happily for him. dis- 
charged while I was in the act of falling, and this 
chance event saved him from a halter. I shall die 
a murdered man.' 
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Thus ended this sad narrative. It fully ratified 
the truthj — that evil is invariably the reward of 
evil. The life of this unhappy roan had been one 
of positive misery. His enjoyments were the mere 
intoxications of passion. His whole life had been 
a tissue of baseness, excitement, and crime. I had 
witnessed his death-bed — ^it was one of horror. 
Trace how we may the career of vicious men, this 
is but too generally the issue. They have no 
peace : there is a constant whirl and war within; 
for where there is no religion, there can be no hap- 
piness. Look at such men in their prosperity : 
they enjoy it not. Look at them in adversity : 
they have neither patience to bear, nor perseverance 
to remedy. Observe them under any aspect of the 
human condition, and we shall find them realizing 
.the fine expression of the prophet : — " They are 
like the troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt" Being destitute of 
the elements of happiness, they can have no true, 
enjoyment. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A KEir ACQITAINTAKCB — HOW FORMED. — CHARACTBIU— • 
DRESS. — BXPREMION. — TSE WlDOMT^ ILLITESS. — ItT FIRBf 
nrTRODUClION. — HER RBtVEST. — MT FBBLINCra. — TlSIf 
TBE WIDOW. — Ml RECEPTION. — ADMINISTER TBB 8ACRA« 
MENT.— SHE GOES INTO DETONSHIRE. — RETtRNiiv^i MAKB 
HER AN OFFER. — SHE DECLINES IT. 

About three years after I had finally settled in 
London, a pew was taken in the chapel to which I 
had heen appointed as alternate preacher, by a lady, 
who had become an object of some curiosity in the 
neighbourhood. She lived in a small elegant housOf 
near the chapel ; ^aw no company as it was reported^ 
and had lately returned from New South Wales. 
She always wore black, though not weedfr; taad hei* 
dress was of the simplest kind. I should pr6baUy 
never hare remarked her, but that I observed on 
the alternate Sunday mornings, when I did not 
preach at the chapel, she was regularly to be seen 
at my church in the city. This attracted my atten- 
tion, after a while ; and, as she was extremely con- 
stant in her attendance, I felt an anxiety to know 
something about her. She was an interesting look- 
ing person ; not handsome, but possessing a coun- 
tenance of great intelligence, though commonly 
suffused with an expression of melancholy. The 
graceful simplicity of her dress was striking, and 
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gave me an impression at once of a refined mind. 
Indeed I have often observed, that in women there 
is a something positively intellectual in the style of 
their dress. It is true, that a woman of highly- 
gifted mind may be an ungainly slattern ; it is ho 
less true, that a woman of a very ordinary measure 
of understanding may dress heifself with great ele- 
gance ; but, in the case of the slattern, though she 
possesses a strong and cultivated understanding, she 
will not have a refined mind ; and, in the other case, 
a good figure, and the better taste of a fashionable 
iinilliner, will supply the absence of taste or refine- 
mept in the wearer. But you frequently see in 
woman, as she appears to society, with all the con- 
Yentional' graces of art about her» a certain unity 
"which assimilates her with everything she wears* 
The appendages of costume are, as it were, identic 
cal with the person. Her dress appears part of 
berselfi harmonizes with her mind, and is a sort of 
index to it. I grant that such women are a few of 
the rare exceptions to general rules; but they are 
occasionally to be met with, and such, as I after- 
warcls found, was the fair widow of whom I have 
been speaking. Fair, she literally was, for her 
skin was like snow — and it was brightened by the 
lustre of a pair of brilliant but soft hazel eyes, that 
inoparted to her features at once a glory and an ex- 
pression beyond description fascinating. The beauty 
of her countenance consisted in its expression ; for, 
with the exception of her eyes, she had:' not a single 

16 
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feature which would be pronounced evea good ; but 
it was the magic aympaXhy by which those features 
were blended into one harmonious whole, that gave 
them their peculiar charm. Every luieament united 
in that silent eloquence which speaks a language 
too pure, for utterance, and addresses the soul rather 
than the outward ear. Hers was a beauty so little 
positive to the vulgar observer, that she passed with 
most persons who saw her as an ordinary woman — 
some allowing that she was good-looking, but few 
that she was pretty. 

What I have now said of this interesting widow, 
I confess, I did not discover until I had become 
better known to her, which took place about a year 
after her first attendance at my church. She had, 
nevertheless, interested me greatly from the moment 
I beheld her. Her image almost haunted me ; yet 
I forbore intruding upon her retirement, feeling that 
I could have no right, either positive or prescriptive, 
to impose my ministrations where they were not 
sought. At length I missed her for several succes- 
sive Sundays. It occurred to me immediately that 
she had left town for a few weeks, to enjoy the 
benefit of the country air, as it happened to be the 
particular time of year when London disgorges its 
masses of population into those different towns upon 
the sea-coast, which have of late years swelled to a ' 
prodigious size, in order to be the recipients of these 
human swarms. I did not choose to make any in- 
quiries at the widow's house, being aware of her 
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Extreme reluctance to axlmit strangers, and fearing 
lest she should attribute even such a common mark 
of attention to an officious desire to intrude myself 
upon her acquaintance. 

One evening a note was put into my hand, written 
on common Bath paper, sealed with a black seal, 
neatly folded and directed, in a remarkably small, 
delicate hand. I opened it carelessly, imagining, it 
to be some invitation to a party, for in this way I 
was in the habit of receiving great attention from 
different members of my congregation, who were 
principally persons of wealth and distinction. The 
contents of the paper were as follows : — 

* Mrs. presents her compliments to the 

Reverend Mr. , and should take it as a great 

favour, if he would do her the kindness of adminis- 
tering the sacrament to her at twelve o'clock, 
to-morrow morning. She has been confined to her 
bed several weeks, which has prevented her from 
receiving it at the usually appointed periods, in the 
church. She trusts this will be a sufficient apology 
for the present intrusion. 

* No. — , Street,' 

I immediately wrote a reply, simply stating, that 
I should have great pleasure in attending tcf her re- 
quest This, however, was not written merely in 
accordance with the conventional forms of a well- 
bred courtesy, but with the greatest sincerity ; for I 
had long felt a desire to become known to this 
lingular woman. I cannot tell why, — I never 
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could explain to myself why, — ^but certain it is that 
she had interested me extremely. Many women 
younger, more beautiful, with the advantciges of a 
higher rank in society, were just as regular at 
church, and just as earnest in their public devo- 
tions; still none had hitherto excited the last in- 
terest in my bosom. I could not account for this ; 
yet I felt the fact was so. I was an3rthing but a 
romantic man ; neither was I apt to be roused to 
strong emotions; still a new feeling seemed to rise 
within^ me whenever I thought of this almost mys- 
terious, person. 

I confess I retired to rest with a strong and 
strange impression on my mind. It haunted my 
sleep ; I could not dismiss it. I rose the next 
morning early with a fluttering pulse, and a nervous 
excitement of body. I longed for the appointed 
hour of twelve to arrive; and yet, when L thought 
of the interview to which I was summoned, a cold 
thrill passed through me. I could not at all 
analyze my feelings ; to account for them was 
utterly but of the question ; as I could recall nothing 
to my mind that should awaken them. 

The hour of twelve came, and I proceeded to 
the widow's house. I was ushered up-stairs, into 
a small drawing-room, furnished with a taste 
which greatly confirmed my preconceived notions 
Of the mistress of the mansion. Not & useless 
thing was to be seen, — and yet evej-y object was 
ornamental. I am naturally an unobserving per- 
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son ; I never look at objects in the detail, and there- 
fore, if called upon to describe what the room con- 
tained, I should scarcely be able to enumerate any- 
thmg beyond the chairs and tables. The effect of 
the whole arrangement, however, could not escape 
my attention, insensible as 1 generally am to matters 
of this kind. There was the reflex of mind in every- 
thing my eye fell upon. There was an object evi- 
dent, though not intended, — an intellectual keeping 
in the whole arrangement 

I had not been in the room above two minutes, 
when I was requested to walk up-stairs, and 
ushered' into the widow's dressing-room. She was 
reclining upon a sofa, dressed in a white wrapper 
of common English dimity. On her head was a 
plain cambric night-cap, with a single frill, that 
encircled her round, pale face, and added to the 
sofl beaming of her bright but lapguid eyes, as 
they were occasionally animated by the excitement 
of conversation. She apologized for not rising as I 
entered, being still so weak, though gradually re- 
covering from a severe attack- of fever, that it was 
painful to her to remain long in an upright position. 
I begged she would make no apology, and expressed 
my satisfaction at seeing her in a state of convales- 
cence. She moved her head gently, in acknow- 
ledgment of my civility, for just so she regarded it, 
but made no reply. 

I felt embarrassed. She perceived it, and said, 

' I am anxious to return thanks to Almighty God, 

16* 
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for raising me from a sick bed, and to show my 
sense of his mercies, by receiving the Sacrament at 
your handa' This appeal to my professionssl 
character gave an impulse to my feelings that in- 
stantly turned the current of my thoughts ; and I 
told her how happy I should be to perform a duty at 
once so sacred and so consoling. 

The conversation now took that turn which was 
likely to' precede the" administration of so solemn^ 
rite. I soon perceived that her knowledge of Scrip* 
ture was profound, and her reading in theology ex- 
tensive and varied. Our discourse lasted at least 
two hours before sh,e received the Sacrament. 

Her manner throughout this visit had been re^ 
served, but not cold. Her voice had a low thrilling 
sweetness, which realized to my fancy that whisper- 
ing of angels to children in sleep, so beautifully 
conceived and preserved among the national super- 
stitions of Ireland. Amid all her elegance of mind 
and of manners, there was an utter absence of art 
in ever3rthing she said or did. I was extremely 
gratified by the interview. 

F^m this time I saw her at certain intervals. 
Her recovery was so slow that she herself appre- 
hended her end to be drawing near : I, therefore, 
prayed with her frequently. She was at length re** 
commended change of air, as the only chance of 
restoring her. She accordingly went into Devon* 
shire, and, for upwards of four months, I neither 
9aw nor heaxd any thing of her. 
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Ji»t i)el(»re Christinafl, Mn. " returned to 

her small elegant house in town, completely re- 
cnuted in health. I called a few days after. She 
received me in the drawing-room, with her usual 
reserve, and heard my congatulations with a how ; 
then diverted the conversation to a different theme. 
After a short visit, I expressed a hope^ to be allowed 
the honour of occasionally calling. 

' It has been my habit, since my return from 
abroad, to live almost entirely alone: in fact, I 
have long desired to see no one, save the members 
V of my estaUishment ; for mine, sir, is not a mind 
that seeks its enjoyments in the actiy^ recreations 
of life. As my pastor, I can have no objection to 
be favoured with your occasional visits, as I trust my 
soul's interests would be likely to be advanced 
by such an intercourse with one whom I have 
now for some time looked up to as my spiritual 
director.' 

' I am flattered, madam, by your permission, and 
the more flattered, since I have had the good fertune 
to obtain your favourable opinion.' 

* Professionally,' she replied with a slight em- 
phasis, * you have obtained it ; but having had the 
honour of so slight a personal acquaintance with 
you, I am unwilling to be supposed to form an 
opinion^ except upon tangible and justifiable grounds. 
I have certainly derived both gratification and in- 
struction from your exertions in that ministry, in 
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which I have do doubt you will prove an efficient 
and valuable member.' 

There was something in her conversation con^ 
strained and formal, and I replied only by a bow. 
Appearing to feel that she had mixed up with her 
last observations less of urbanity than was her wont, 
she made some common-place remarks upon matters 
which I do not now remember, and I took my 
leave. 

In spite of the dignity with which the sacred 
character of my profession invested me, I felt abashed 
in the presence of that singular woman. When- 
ever I visited her, I always found her manners 
the same in kind, though not in degree. Her re^^ 
serve gradually abated; still I could never trace 
the slightest approach even to that familiarity 
generally admitted in social intercourse. I plainly 
perceived that her mind was not quite at ease. 
Young as she evidently was, for her age did not 
exceed thirty, it is. not likely that any of the or- 
dinary 'accidents of life would have so warped her 
woman's nature, as to contract her into all but a 
recluse. She never adverted, in any way, to the 
cause of her love of solitude. Her conversation, 
though never gloomy was always grave ; nor did 
she, by any means confine it to religious topics, 
though these were frequently the subjects upon 
which her mind loved to ponder. Every visit which 

I paid to Mrs. , only increased my desire to 

repeat it; and, before I was well aware, it came 
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home to my conviction almo9t with the shock of 
some great unexpected convulsion, that I loved her. 
I could not delude myself — my hea/t pleaded guihy 
to the conviction. 

Rumours soon hegan to prevail that I was pa3ring 
my addresses to the secluded widow. This dis- 
tressed me exceedingly, as I was fearful how it 
might operate upon a mind so sensitive as hers; 
but it appeared to produce no impression. The 
reports must have reached her ear, yet she seemed 
to disregard them idtogether. The unsullied dig- 
mty of her feelings kept her above the influence of 
such vulgar provocatives to annoyance. Them 
was not the slightest alteration in her manner to- 
wards me, which had never approached to anything 
like social familiarity : still iahe always gave me to 
suppose that my society was agreeable to her. 

My visits, in this way, continue({ for several 
months with little or no variation. I had not yet 
declai^d myselfi but determined to do so, as the 
report of my attentions to the widow were becoming 
daily more and more prevalent I made my senti- 
ments known to her by letter. Her reply was 
characteristic. 

« Mrs. ' regrets that she cannot entertain 

Mr. 's proposal. She has detennined never 

again to marry ; but hopes, nevertheless, this will 
not deprive her of the occasional pleasure of his 
society, as usual*' 

I was mortified at this refusal ; the more so as 
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there was so little feeling expressed. There was 
a mystery in the character of this interesting being 
which I could QOt penetrate. In spite of her gentle 
but cold rejection of me, my soul clung to her 
image with a fervour which I began to feel to be 
criminal, and tried to repress. The struggle was 
great, yet I in part prevailed. For many days 
I did not see her — I believe for nearly a fortnight ; 
but by this time my mortification had somewhat sub- 
sided, and 1 renewed my visits. 

Upon entering the room in which she was seated 
on a low ottoman, she rose with unusual quickness, 
her countenance glowing with a tender earnestness 
I had never before observed, and extended her 
hand. I placed mine within it, bowing somewhat 
distantly at the same time ; and she said — 

' My dear sir, J hope you have thought me 
neither cruel nor unkind, in declining the honour of 
so flattering an alliance as that with which you have 
proposed to honour me. I have a vow in heaven 
which cannot be broken. Believe ine, I esteem 
you highly; but there are reasons why I cannot 
marry you.' 

• My dear madam,' I replied, with subdued 
emotion, * if there really are reasons, wliich you 
judge to be a positive bar to my happiness, I can 
have no right to urge you further. I must learn to 
bear my disappointment with patience, though I 
cannot do so without regret. Still after what has 
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passed, I feel it necessary, for my own peace of 
nuDd, that! should cease to visit you.' 

' As you please ; but favour me with your com- 
pany to-morrow at twelve, and I will endeavour to 
convince you that my rejection was not guided by 
caprice. 1 owe it to your kind and truly liberal 
feellags towards me, to disclose why 1 have declined 
becoming united to you by the nearest end dearest 
of all ties.' 

I proifiised to call on the following iuonung,,and 
toc^ my leave. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

T9B widow's history. — ^HBf^ FAMILY.— *Hmi PATSB&'fl 
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NEWGATE FOR TRIAL. — FOUND GUILTY.— -CONDEMNED TO 
BE TRANSPORTED FOR FOURTEEN YEARS.-^SA1LS FOR 
NEW HOLLAND. 

The next day, after the usual formal salutations 
had passed between us, and I was seated in her 
little drawing-room, she said, * Now, my dear sir, 
I will show you at least that you possess my confi- 
dence. After what has passed, I have made up my 
mind to tell you the somewhat strange history of 
my life. This is due to you ; and when you have 
heard it, my motive for declining your generous 
proposal win be sufficiently obvious. 

* My father was land-steward to a nobleman, 
firom whom he received a handsome income ; but 
being a man of extravagant habits, he died when I 
had reached my fourteenth year, and I was left the 
eldest of four children. My mother was imme- 
diately put into one of the porters' lodges at the 
main avenue of the park, and I was taken into the 
house as a sort of nursery companion and lady's- 
maid to the younger female childrea 
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' I had been well educated. Being naturally 
quick, I had availed myself of the advantages which 
my father's partiality had procured for me, and 
might really be called an accomplished girl. The 
change of condition was saddening to my ambitious 
spirit ; and, though I submitted with tolerable 
acquiescence to such a complete reverse, it be* 
came, nevertheless, evident that I was uneasy under 
the yoke of servitude. I did not sufficiently feel 
the disparity between myself and those whorn^ I was 
appointed to serve. This was occasionally hinted 
to me in a way that made my heart heave. The 
young ladies often brought to my recollection that 
I was tiieir servant, and this stung me bitterly. 
Still "I neither practised nor expressed rebellion ; 
but it was perceived that I was not happy in, oe 
resigned to, my present situation. I could not help 
being conscious of my own natural and acquired 
superiority over those of whom I was the servile 
compaiiioD, — and had malice enough to show it 
whenever an opportunity occurred. 

* Lady H- was a weak woman, without ener* 

gy, either bodily or intellectual ; foolishly indulgent 
to her children, and intolerant of those who thwarted 
them in the Slightest particular. Bnt. then, her 
husband was an Irish earl, with an iocome of forty 
thousand a year : she was, therefore, privileged to 
be every thing she pleased ; and it was her pleasure 
to be a trifling, heartless puppet, whose chief delight 
consisted in hearing her girls called m^ladytmd in 

17 
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seeing herself worshipped as a something niore than 
woman, in the palpable form of a peer^s wife. , Her 
lord was a swearing, swaggering, coarse sort of niian ; 
— ^in intellect below mediocrity, and ip manners any 
thing but a gentleman. 

* He had frequently spoken to me in a harsh tone 
of rebuke, which so deeply offended my pride, that 
he became my aversion, and his house my purga- 
tory. I at length determined to quit it, but knew 
not to what sort of employment I should address 
myself for a living. 

* About this time Lord H 's eldest boy re- 
turned from Oxford. He was a tall gawky youth, 
in his twentieth year, with a tawny complexion and 
thin flaxen hair, protruding teeth, and a tongue so 
big as sadly to mar his articulation. As this scion 
of an aristocratic house was frequently with his 
sisters, I saw a good deal of him, and, to say the 
truth, he was very civil to me, without being either 
rude or arrogant. When he made his sisters a pre- 
sent something was always offered to me, but I inva- 
riably declined it 

* ARer a while, his attentions to me became less 
equivocal, and began to be disagreeable. My soul 
spurned at the idea of such a man harbouring a 
thought hostile to my purity, and I received his 
advances with expressions of disapprobation not to 
be misunderstood. He seemed surprised at my 
warmth, but forbore to repeat what he saw had 
given me offence* 
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. 'My sentiments towards this young man were 
those of perfect indifference. I considered him a 
harmless creature, having the inclination, though 
not the spirit, to be deliberately wicked, and that 
he was innocuous, therefore, from fear rather than 
from principle. Still he was harmless, and I tole- 
rated his presence, even when it was disagreeable 
to me. He did not at all resent the manner in 
which I had put a stop to his growing attentions^ 
but offered me meuiy little civilities in a manner that 
I could not rebuke, but which I, nevertheless, suffer- 
ed to pass without acknowledgment. 

* I perceived that his sisters relished not the man- 
ifest partiality with which he viewed me. Their 
manner grew colder and more rigid. I was mad6 
less their companion than I had been accustomed 
to be, and was discarded altogether from their 
confidence. This did not greatly move me, for I 
neither loved nor respected them ; and they did me 
a kindness, of which they were indeed ignorant, 
by leaving me so much more to the companionship 
of my own thoughts. I was still with them every 
day, and, consequently, saw their brother frequently : 
he always appeared very happy when I was by, 
oflen exercising his huge tongue with an energy, 
which, if it proved his gift of speech, by no means 
proved his eloquence. 

* I had a little room, adjoining that of the ladies, 
appropriated exclusively to my own privacy. One 
morning, while sitting alone in this chamber* I was 
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vtairtlefd by the entrance of young Lord — . 

He apblogised for intruding. I rose, as a hint 
that I did not desire him to be seated, and, observ-^ 
ing me redden, he immediately unfblded to me the 
^rpose of his visit — which was no less than to de- 
^re his passion for me, and make me an offer of his 
^nd. I smiled at the proposal, poipted out the im- 
{yossibility of my becoming legally united to the 
heir of- an earldom, whilst he was a minor, and 
civilly declined the intended honour. He was evi- 
dently chagrined, and made an effort to expostulate. 
I, however, cut the matter short, by a respectful but 
peremptory refusal. 

' Shortly afler this I was accused by the earl of 
having attempted to seduce the affections of his 
80n. I repelled the charge with indignation, and 
mras desired immediately to quit the house. I must 

do Lord the justice to say,' that he came 

ibrward ui my defence, and exonerated me from 
any attempt upon his heart ; but the father was in- 
exorable, and I was desired to seek another abode. 
I prepared to obey, without .the slightest reluctance, 
though [ knew not where in the world to look for 
a home. The family was in London, where I had 
not a single acquaintance. 

* I quitted the earl's mansion, and took a lodging 
at the house of a green-grocer, who served the family. 
My boxes were sent for the next morning, when to 
my surprise, my keys were demanded, in order that 
the trunks and packages might be searched before the 
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messenger would be pennitted to take them. Sur- 
prised at such a requisition, I repaired to ■ 
Place, to ascertain the reason of so unusual a demand. 

Upon inquiry, I found that Several of Lady ^'s 

trinkets had been missed, and, from something that 
the house-maid had said, with whom I had long 
been upon the worst terms, I was suspected of 
haying taken them. Conscious of my own inno- 
cence, I readily produced my keys. I perceived a 
smile of triumph upon the lip of my accuser as the 
little instrument was fitted into the lock. The box 
was opened, and« to my unspeakable amazement, 
two rings £uid a brooch were found in a comer of 
one of my trunks, wrapped in a piece of silver 
paper. 

* I stood before the party unable to utter a word. 
I was stunned by the surprise. An officer was sent 
for, into whose custody I was committed, and sent 
to the police-office for examination. The evidence 
against me was not, to be denied. The trinkets 
had been found in my trunk. I could only protest 
to not having placed them there, but could produce 
po proof of my innocence. I shrank from the degra- 
dation to which I was subjected. To be exhibited 
as a thief to the gaze of the crowd in a public office, 
— exposed to the vulgar sarcasms of an unfeeling 
rabble, — and adjudged guilty of a crime from which 
my very soul recoiled, — was more than I could bear. 
My heart sickened. I fainted ; and wheii I recover- 
ed, found myself in a hackney-coach betwe^ two 
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•trange men. The truth was soon told. I had been 
committed on a charge of felony, and was on my 
way to Newgate, to take my trial. 

* I uttered not a word, but sat silent and con- 
founded. Could it be possible 9 — I was to be cast 
among common felons, and brought up before a jury 
of my country to be tried for an offence that might 
affect my life. There was no evading the disgrace. 
When the coach stopped at the prison door, I was 
given over to the charge of the governor, who put 
me into a small room, occupied by two women, 
committed for trial upon accusations of a similar 
nature. My heart sank within me at the bare idea 
of being the companion of criminals ; but there was 
no choice for me. 

* I was now in a common prison,— the companion 
of the most degraded among my fellow-beings,— 
about to be tried for my life, — perhaps banged; 
and if I escaped a halter, without doubt to be 
transported. My feelings, at this terrible moment, 
cannot be coloured by description up to their true 
hues of sadness. I felt as if I had a scorpion within 
my bosom, full of vigorous life, and that I was under 
one perpetual infliction of its sting. The conscious- 
ness of innocence, and my indelible abhorrence o£ 
anything in the shape of dishonour, (for this had al- 
ways been a. strong bias of my nature,) made me 
shrink with horror from the degradation to which I 
was thus wantonly exposed. I threw myself upon 
a 8pat» and wept ; I could willingly have suffered 
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death at the moment, hy the hand of Him who looks 
through man's little life, and directs the hour when 
he shall yield it up into the hands c£ the Giver ; hut 
to he hrought to trial before a public tribunal, was 
to me at once a disgust and a loathing. I shrank 
within myself, and tremUed from excess of mental 
agony. The certainty of conviction stared me in 
the face, for I had no evidence to bring forward to 
rebut the odious charge upon which I had been 
arraigned. 

* How my soul sickened ! One of my female 
companions was a young woman, about my own 
age, respectable in appearance, as far as her condi- 
tion of life WM concerned, but, in every other re- 
spect, a living representative of reckless prol^gacy. 
She had been committed for shop-lifting, a system 
of plunder which she had practised for years, with 
astonishing success. As she had always looked 
forward to detection, some time or other, when the 
consummation came, she was prepared for it, and 
therefore felt no shock. She talked of her guilt 
with sin unseemly flippancy, that rendered her ap- 
proach to me a positive infliction. She laughed and 
sung, as if her present condition were a pastime, and 
she had nothing to fear in the issue of her trial. 
Though young, she had the indelible seal of licen- 
tiousness upon her. 

* My other companion wa9 an elderly woman, who 
had been sent to prison for pawning some trifling 
articles of furniture belonging to the landlord of a 
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miserable lodging, in a low street near St. Giles's. 
This woman told her tale of guilt with a quivering 
countenance. The calls of hunger had urged her 
to the commission of a deed which even starvation 
cannot palliate in the eye of the Uw. Some chari- 
table person had paid for the accommodation which 
she enjoyed in common with myself and the other 
female criminal. There was a complete contrast 
between them : the one was old and penitent, — ^the 
other young and reckless. I had little conversation 
with either. My own thoughts were sufficient to 
engross my whole attention. I had scarcely room 
for any sympathy; my own case appeared so im- 
measurably harder even than that of my aged com- 
panion. 

^Day afler day passed on, but there was no 
change in the scene before me, and its horrible mo- 
notony almost drove me mad. My brain burned, 
my throat swelled, my blood leaped through me,— 
and I was soon laid upon a sick bed. ^ For three 
weeks my life was despaired of; but I recovered 
only to the reality of a condition that seared my 
very soul, and of a disgrace that will cling tome for 
the rest of my days. 

' The trial at length came on. I need not detail 
it My crime was stated, and witnesses brought 
forward to prove that the missing trinkets were dis- 
covered conTcealed in my trunk. I was found guilty, 
^and condemned to be transported for fourteen years. 
The solemn monotonous voice of the judge, as he 
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pronounced sentence upon me, still rings in my ears. 
Never shall I forget the horrors of that day. There 
are sufferings which we wonder we can support and 
live. A deadly sickness came over me, and the very 
food I ate seemed to turn to gall. The whole mass 
of my flesh appeared converted into quicksilver, 
quivering in every fibre, and pressing upon my 
over 'loaded heart with the weight of a mountain. 
Not a tear trickled from my eyes; their sockets 
were scorched like a fiimace ; the moment the re- 
lief came, it was dried up, and the fever of my agony 
remained unassuctged. 

• I was shortly put on board ship with a party of 
convicts. The scene was dreadful. I was mixed 
with the vilest of my sex, who derided my silence, 
and mocked at what they called my pretended in- 
nocence. There was no shunning the contact of 
these women, and I feh the pollution like a plague 
blast. Their ribaldry, their indecency, their exe- 
crations, disgusted and appalled me. Still there 
was no escape : I was linked to my destiny by too 
strong a manacle to be separated by the frail efforts 
of an inexperienced woman. 

* After a short time, I became in some degree re- 
conciled to my condition, dreadful though it was; 
for there is no draught from the cup of misery so 
bitter, but it may be swallowed, with complacency 
at least, if not without a fierce recoil of heart. 
During the passage I occasionally fell into con- 
versation with one of the female convicts. She was 
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a young creature, seduced, by a villain who courted 
her, to rob her mistress. Her love got the better 
of her discretion, and she was now paying the 
penalty of her folly. I found her an artless, rather 
than a vicious girl ; very ignorant, but very tract- 
able. She daily sought my side. She liked my 
conversation, which 1 was glad to give her the 
benefit of, as it withdrew her from the society of 
her more depraved companions, and to a certain 
degree, prevented the influence of vicious example 
upon her extremely governable mind. 

* By the time we had reached our destination I 
had settled down into a gloomy resignation to my 
fate. 1 did not at first resort to religion, which 
would have kept my spirit buoyant upon the wings 
of a holy hope, in this sad hour of my need ; but I 
leaned upon the weaker support of my reason, and 
feurid it a feeble and insufficient prop. Reflection, 
however, brought the dove of comfort to my soul. 
The aspirations of devotion finally breathed from it, 
and I became a new being. My resignation was at 
length complete. Though I felt humbled — degrad- 
ed — I acknowledged the infliction to be merited from 
God, but not frpm man; and thenceforward a murmur 
never escaped my lips.' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

PORT JACESONt*— TBI WiDOW'S OCCUPATION.— -CONTRIBVTBl 
TO ▲ NEWSPAPER. — HER SUCCESS. — MR. — -. — REVERSAL 

OF THE SENTENCE. — LADY H 'S GENEROSITY. — THE 

UNION. — ITS RESULT. SHE IS LEFT A WIDOW. — RETURNS 

'TO ENGLAND. — HER SECLUSION. — THE SEPARATION. 

*W£ Were at length landed at Port Jackson. A 
thrill of inejtplicable emotion passed through me; as 
I descended the side of the ship, to be conveyed to 
the scene of my future destination. In a few months 
after my arrival, I raised myself above the degraded 
level of those who had been the companions of my 
voyage. My accomplishments gave me an advan- 
tage in this growing colony, which I soon turned to 
account. I was a perfect mistress of music ; drew 
with considerable promptitude; spoke Italian and 
French with fluency; — qualifications not readily 
found at Port Jackson. I gained nnore than a com- 
petency in giving lessons, and afforded such satis- 
faction, that I had soon a greater number of pupils 
than Icould conveniently attend to. 

* I now made money. My conduct since my 
arrival had been irreproachable, and I found myself 
so generally respected, that I was soon enabled to 
increase the amount of my terms for tuitioa My 
own story of the charge upon which I had been 
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sentenced to transportation was at length received 
with implicit credit, and I was generally considered 
the innoceht victim of evil machinations. 

* My occupation tended to restore the tone of my 
mind. I had little time to dwell upon the gloomy 
events of the past, and the future was sufficiently 
promising. It was a consolation to me to perceive 
that, in the land to which I had heen exiled upon a 
charge of the greatest moral enormity, 1 was treated 
not only with respect, but my society was courted, 
and my talents extolled. This naturally flattered 
me, and spurred me to greater exertions. 

* I frequently contributed to the columns of a 
newspaper, established by a person under circum- 
stances very similar to mine. He had been tran»- 
ported upon a charge of foi*gery, and his innocence 
was discovered just when six years of the period for 
which he was condemned had transpired ; but he 
preferred living in the country where he was now 
settled, and making money, to returning to a homo 
where disgrace might still point at him the finger of 
scorn, and malice stamp upon his character the op- 
probrium of unmerited shame. The second year 
afUr his arrival, he established, at Port Jackson, a 
paper, which met with such success, that it soon 
brought him an excellent income. He was s€ll a 
young man, in his thirty-sixth year. After his 
innoceoce had been declared, and his pardon pro- 
claimed, his society was courted by the first pepple 
in the eoloby. He proved to be a person of good 
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talents, and showed great discretion in conducting 
his journal 

* I occasionally sent him short articles, which 
were gladly received and inserted. As my initials 
always appeared to those articles, it was soon 
known hy whom they were written, and my talents 
were still more extolled. My lile might he now 
considered one of unhroken prosperity. I earned 
money rapidly, and was amassing a comfortahle 
income. The first year I put hy four hundred 
pounds, and hy the end of the fourth, I was worth 
upwards of two thousand. I had now nothing to 
repine at 

vMy contrihutions to the newspaper hrought me 
in contact with its editor. I found him a mild 
gentlemanly man, and our confidence increased 
with our literary intercourse. He helieved -me to 
b^ innocent of the crime for which I had been coo* 
demned, and his sympathy towards me was no 
douht stronger from having similarly sufiered. I 
was pleased with his good opinion, and he seemed 
no less pleased with mine. Mine had be^a a diffi* 
cult and dangerous position. Thrown annotog the 
most profligate of my sex, an outcaM from my 
^ country, degraded under the sentence of its laws, I 
had stiU not sufiered the contact of poHutioB to 
taint tl)e principle of virtue, which was ever strong 
within me. I had elevated myself from the deepest 
moral debasement, to a respectable position in so- 
ciety ; and though the brand of iofkmy remmned 
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still upon me, I had come ^ out of the furnace of 
affliction spiritually purified, though legally de- 
graded. 

* Our literary intercourse, which brought us a 
good deal together, had continued upwards of a 

year, when Mr. made me an offer of his 

hand. I was taken by surprise : I never once en. 
tertained a suspicion that our friendship was likely 
to lead to such an issue. It was indeed natural 
enough, but the thought had not for an instant 
occurred to me, and I felt painfully, embarrassed. 
He was an innocent man, proved innocent, absolved 
from guilt, by the very laws which had condemned 
him, while I was still a criminal — still under the 
odium of a crime which 'I could not think of 
without a harrowing pang. I was distressed by his 
proposal, because I foresaw that it would force me 
to give him pain, for I was determined never to go 
a degraded thing to the arms of a husband. While 
I continued single, the glowing spot of infamy by 
which I was encircled, surrounded only myself j 
the moment I united myself in the sacred bands of 
marriage, I should draw the man partaking of this 
union within the same sphere of moral pollution. 
Why should I spread the blight of contagion upon 
another 1 No ! I acknowledged the generous pre^- 
ference with which he' flattered me, but peremp- 
torily declined his proposal. 

* He urged the respect which was entertained 
for ipy ehtrscter in the colony, the general ofuaioii 
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of my innocence, and implored me, unless iny heart 
were decidedly opposed to a union with him, to 
make him happy. 

* I was not to be moved. My principles were too 
fixed to wander, when once it had become the settled 
conviction of my soul that 1 was acting rightly. I 
felt myself bound not to involve another in the 
shame, however unmerited, which had so unhappily 
fallen upon me. 

* About this time an unexpected event occurred. 
A remission of my sentence arrived from England; 
•and I was no longer a convict ; yet it imparted no 
triumph to my heart. That had been seared, and 
the cicatrice was not to be eradicated. If the wound 
was healed, a deep unsightly scar remained, and L 
never could forget having suffered transportation 
for robbery. My innocence, indeed, had ever been 
a solace to me. It was known to my God, in 
whose sight, and in communion with him, I enjoyed 
the consciousness of it, with a lofly sense of devo- 
tion. But in the eye of the world, a canker had 
been upon me, and even though the canker was 
removed, the foul dark spot remained, which no- 
thing could expunge. It was, however, as satisfac- 
tion to me that my innocence had been proclaimed, 
though the stain left upon my name was not to be 
effaced. 

*■ By the same ship which conveyed my liberty, I 
received a letter from my mother, fully detailing the 
singular- revelation of my innocence. It was as 
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follows : — The house-maid who had suggested the 
search of my things, when I quitted the service 

of Lord H , was taken suddenly ill. The 

terrors of death overcame her, and stung by re^ 
morse, she sent for my mother to whom she de- 
clared that she had herself placed the trinkets in 
my trunk, in order to fix the guilt of robbery upon 
me, for whpm she entertained a violent antipathy. 
The girl recovered, but her conscience had been so 
severely probed, that she maintained the truth of 
her statement She was dismissed from her service, 
and I restored to freedom. To my mother, who 

had quitted the lodge in the Earl of H *s park 

immediately upon my conviction, his noble lady sent 
a ten-pound note, by way of compensation for the 
injury I had sustained in beug sentenced to four- 
teen years' transportation, under a false sentence, 
— but the expected beneficiary had the spirit to re- 
turn it. 

*No sooner was I placed on the same footing 
with himself than my generous friend again pro- 
posed to marry xpe; observing, that the objection 
which had directed my former determination, could 
now no longer exist. This was true ; nevertheless, 
I still had some difficulty in acceding to his W]9he8. 
I was indeed declared to be innocent, but I had paid 
the dpgrading penalty of guilt. I had placed my- 
self in a comfortable independence as a single wo. 
maUi and was comparatively, happy; why, then, 
should I alter my condition, upon the chance of not 
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improving it ? He, however, continually urged me 
with the. tenderest importunities; and I at length con- 
sented. He had already accumulated more than a 
competency, which he justly considered our united 
exertions would much augment 

* We were united just as I had attained my 
twenty-fourth year. Our union was a happy one. 
He was the kindest of husbands, and used in his 
fondness to say that I was the best of wives. We 
had no children; a circumstance, to my mind, not 
to be regretted, — as their names would have been 
ever coupled with the legal expulsion of their pa- 
rents from home cmd country. By our united 
endeavours the property of the pap6r greatly in- 
creased. 

* We were five years married, and during the 
whole of that period to the best of my recollection, 
we never exchanged one unkind word. The chas- 
tenings with which we had each been visited, tamed 
the rebellious spirit, and wore down the edge of our 
passions. We had both been improved by what in 
many is a great source of moral mischief. Our so- 
ciety was every where courted. We were invited 
to the governor's table ; he visited us at our own, 
and we could hardly be said to have a wish ungrati- 
fied. But this cloudless state of things could not 
last The course of human events ihust have its 
interruptions, or we shall pass through no probation. 
The sky lowered, at length, and the gloom of deso- 
lation visited our dwelling. My husband died, after 
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a short illness of three days. This was indeed a 
severe shock to mj feelings ; but they had endured 
heavier trials, and I was, therefore^ able toi)ear it 
with that fortitude with wluch the. unfortunate are 
ever familiar. My loss was great ; for I was once 
more left alone in the world. He had been an ex- 
cellent husband, and an endeared friend. I mourned 
for him. with a deep and enduring sorrow. I wa8» 
however, satisfied that his change from tipe to eter* 
nity was one from corruption to incorruption. His 
harvest was reaped in Heaven. He had gone to his 
inheritance, where, I trust, once more to join him, 
when the frail thread of existence shall be snapt, 
and I shall be laid in the grave, in a land remote 
from that in which his ashes were deposited. 

'His death lefl me a widow, with twenty-four 
thousand pounds. My hdnd was almost immedi- 
Bitely sought ; but I appreciated the motive, and re- 
jected with silent scorn several interested suitors. 
When the year of my widowhood had expired, I 
returned to England. 

' It was not without regret that I quitted a coun* 
try to which I was sent under such evil auspices^ 
but, nevertheless, in wliich I had enjoyed much true 
happiness, and stored up the dements for future en- 
joyment in that country where it is for evermore^ — 
•• Where the wicked cease from troubling, and where 
the weary are at rest." I quitted it, however, and 
arrived in England just two years since. I have 
secluded myself from society, because I do not 
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chooie to expose xnyaelf to the risk of those mortifi- 
cattans which none can escape from, when they 
court communioQ with the great and the gay, 
upon whose name the brand of obloquy has once 
iaMen. Seclusion is now so completely my habit, 
that society would be to ma a pecianoe. I avoid it, 
therefore, because it would furnish no enjoyment 
tome. 

. 'Now, sir, you have the little history of my life; 
and from it you will probaUy undexstand why J 
have declined the honour of your hand. I cannot 
help feeling that I am still a degraded woman in the 
eye of the world ; and not for the wealth of that 
world would I involve an unspotted name, and espe- 
cially that of a dei^yman, in the odium which, to 
a certain extent must ever attach to mine.' 

She ceased; and, extending to me her trembling 
hand, a tear glistened in her bright dark eye. 

* I appreciate your motives, dear madam,* I said, 
^and honour you lor them. But who would dare to 
breathe a calumny upon^ an innocent woman, and 
that woman the wife of a clergyman? The more 
your history became known, the more you would be 
honoured? 

* No, sir, the more I should be pitied; and how 
frequently is the pity of the multitude allied to con- 
tempt ? I would not h^ve my history known. I 
do not desire the world's pity, neither would I pro- 
voke its scorn;-— I shrink from both. I desire to 
live unknown, unnoticed, onpitied, i>ut not ^etpiaed. 
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Your good opinion of me is a watered spot in the 
wilderness of my being, ' through which my mind 
loves to wander, and prepare itself for Heaven.' 

* But it appears to me that this love of seclusion is 
not a feeling altogether to be approved. You cheat 
yourself with an illusion; for while you imagine you 
are preparing your soul for its ultimate destination, 
are you not withdrawing yourself from those social 
duties, which, by the fiat of the moral law, are as 
imperative as our duties towards God? In fact, 
they are the same thing, alike indispensable and in- 
divisible: since, by performing our duties to the 
creature, in that very act of subserviency to the 
divine precept, we perform our duty to the Creator.' 

* But surely the great Author of Mercy expects 
from us nothing beyond our means. The services 
he requires are relative, as will be seen by the 
parable of the talents. He who had only five, was 
rewarded equally with him who had ten, because 
he had been no less observant to his trust than the 
other; for though he returned less, as his means 
bad been less, he was equally accepted.' 

'But you will remember,' said I, ' that the one 
talent, which was not appropriated, brought disgrace 
and shame upon the servant who had laid it by, and 
he was rejected.' 

* Yet I trust,* said she, mournfiilly, * that I am not 
altogether an unprofitable servant. The salvation 
of my own soul is a work of no common interest and 
difficulty; and if I labour to restore that back pure 
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to the Grod who gave it, I feel I shall not have la- 
boured in vain.' 

Our conversation was continued fi>r some time; 
but I could not bring her to the belief that she was 
at all called upon to appear in the world. She had 
a firm and settled opinion upon that point, which 
nothing could shake. I confess I honoured the 
severe dignity of her mind, though the discovery 
of her character, — her inflexible virtue, — made my 
regret the deeper that I could never be joined to her 
by a more endearing link of union* We parted for 
the last time* I never saw her again, except at 
church, whither she copstantly came. Indeed, I 
was conscious it would be more than weakness to 
seek the presence of a woman, towards whom I fel^ 
too strongly to meet her without emotion. She is 
still alive. Four years have since passed, but wo 
have never once mot 
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MR. C , — HIS CHARACTER. — STRANGE MAI^DT, HIS AC- 
COM PLUHMEITTS. — A LOTBR OP UTSRATURR. — THE QUALI- 

TT OP BIS MIND. — HIS SCEPTICISM. — MT RBCRPTIOIf. IM- 

PRBSSIOIf CAUSED BT THE IMTERTIEW. — REPEAT MT TISIT. 
— HTPOCHOMDRIASIS. — STRANGE IMPRESSION. — UNSETTLED 
BRLIEP. 

One moraiDg, shortly after i had taken my break- 
fast, word was brought to me by the servant that a 
lady desired the favour of a few minutes' conversa- 
tion w^h me. Miss C was printed upon the 
card, in a small Italian text I desired the lady 
migh^ 1)0 admitted. A fiishionable looking woman 
immediately entered the room, and after apologizing 
fer intruding upon me at so early an hour, said it 
was the anxious wish of her family that I should 
see her brother, who was singularly afflicted, and 
who, they were apprehensive, was slowly but gradu- 
ally dying. I inquired the nature of his complaint, 
at which she seemed somewhat embarrassed, — 
telling me simply, she believed it arose from an 
extremely shattered state of nerves, but from his 
daily wasting, they began to entertain fears for his 
life. 

* Pardon me, madam,' said I ; * but I am sure you 
will not imagine n^ guided by idle curiosity, when 
I ask> what are his general habits?' 
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* Ndt in the least ; and so far as I can reply to 
your question I shall do so implicitly. We have 

~ always considered him a man of the highest moral 
principles, with a turn of mind, not what might be 
decidedly called religious, in the strictest sense of 
the word, but, nevertheless, imbued with sentiments 
of the prgfoundest devotion to God, and of charity 
towards man.' 

* Perhaps^ as your character of him, in a religious 
point of view, is rather vague, the' root of his disease 
may be sought in a want df true and earnest re- 
ligious feeling, or at all events, in this may be found 
his cure.' 

* You will, no doubt, ar, jaoon discover the cause 
of his malady, in your intercourse with him. It is 
one to him, poor fellow, of an extremely distressing 
nature. I had, however, much rather you should 
learn his secret from himself^ than from me.' 

* But, probably, if I were prepared, by knowing 
the exdct cause of his sufieringid I might be better 
able to supply the remedy.' 

*Sir,' she replied, with great truth, 'religion is a 
cure for all diseases ; the application of the remedy 
is the great xlifficulty : but no one can administer 
the balm of spiritual comfort like one of God's min- 
isters. They come to the sick man, under the so- 
lemn sanction of Him whose mercies are over all 
^ his works, and they always appear as a medium of 
communication between man and- his Grod. I con- 
fess it strikes ipe forcibly, that my poor brother has 
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not that fixed reliance upon salvation, through a 
crucified Saviour which he ought to have. In all 
his conversations with me upon the subject of futu- 
rity, he has invariably generalized more than ap- 
pears to me consistent with a fervid fiiith. You will 
be the best judge. We all rely upon the best con- 
sequences from your seeing him occasionally. He 
has never yet received the sacrament ; perhaps you 
might suggest to him that he should do so.' 

* I will, I replied ;' and having promised to vi^t 
her brother in the courte of that evening, the lady 
withdrew. 

In the evening, according to my promise, I went 
to street, — square, for the purpose of be- 
ing introduced to the person whose spiritual physi- 
cian I was expected to prove. I was shown into 
the front drawing-room; the door of the back room 

being open, I observed Mr. C , lying upon a 

couch, with his head towards the door, so that ho 
did not perceive my entrance. As I approached 
the couch, I heard him talking, as I supposed, to 
some person in the apartment ; but when I entered, 
it became evident that he was alone. His conver-^ 
sation, £>r such it seemed, was so fluent and earnest^ 
that I could scarcely be persuaded there was no in** 
terlocutor, until I reached his side. Even When he 
saw me, he did not cease ibr,/perhaps, two mmutes, 
but i^ke precisely as if he were carrying on a dia- 
logue with some one. I did not disturb him. 

After a i^ort interval, he raised himself, and his 
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Hktet introdiKsed tnb aft the Reverend iMr. ■ "■ ■■'. 
He immediately rose, and apologized for his seem- 
ing inattention. * But» my dear sir/ said he, * I am 
subject to an infirmity, which, af\er you have known 
me better, I trust you will fbrgiye. I am not, I 
hope, naturaUy an uncourteous man; but I have a 
somewhat strange distemper, if that may be so 
oalled which exists in the mind rather than in the 
body; my physiciah terms it, a something unusual 
in my temperament, and it renders me sometimes 
apparently rude, when I really mean to be the 
reverse*' 

This was uttered in a mihl but fervent tone. 1 
fiieated myself by his side. There was a pause of 
JBome mifiutes. While Yob sister gave him a draught 
which had been preBCribed fi}r him, I had leisure 
to examine his countenance : this was singularly 
stidking. He seemed about foi^y y^rs of age ; but 
it was the intellectual character of his bead, rather 
than any physical indication, that gave him the ap- 
pearance of beiiDg so old* From the smooth broad 
forehead, large beaming eyes, and round fresh- 
eoloured lips, be might have passed for a much 
younger man; but^ acs I afterwards ascertakied, lie 
was in his one-and'<ibrtieth year. He was by no 
Bidans a handsome man, acconiing to the general 
'foitnula by whidi beauty is defined, but his couBrfie- 
nance waA imellectualiy beautiful. The soul peeped 
through thb skin at every curvature of the counte- 
naabe/and spoke with voiceleas eloquence in a thou^ 
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sand varied articulations, (if I may so call them,) 
of silent but radiant expression. The moment I saw 
him he excited a deep interest within me, for he was 
altogether the most singularly interesting man with 
whom I had ever conversed. He was pale, but not 
thin, though he had the feeble and relaxed air of an 
invalid. 

In the course of our first conversation I soon dis- 
covered that he was &miliarly acquainted with 
books, — that he had studied deeply, though his 
mind sought repose rather in the speculative thaa 
the true. This opinion was fully confirmed upon 
my fiirther acquaintance with him. He possessed 
an inquisitive spirit, but it was never satisfied. It 
was perpetually in a state of vibration— never at 
rest It lacked solidity, but not power ; yet, what 
it had of the latter quality was more the power of 
impulse than of sober deliberative thinking. He 
was indued with a quick, rapid, intuitive, but nert a 
grasping intellect It wanted scope; it displayed 
immense penetration, yet was without depth. Though 
it had the clear brilliancy, it had likewise the ^thin- 
ness of the speculum. He was not a 'superficial 
man, so far as knowledge was concerned, for he 
had studied much, and consequently knew much; 
but he applied his knowledge superficially. He 
wanted concentration, and was too much in thi9 
habit of difiusbg what he knew, so that it spread 
widely : the further, however, it went, the weaker 
it became. He was a specious man,---of very bril? 
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iiant elocution, — aixl had a truly surprisiDg power 
of rivettiog the attention. I never listened to him 
without delight, and seldom without feeling myself 
wiser. 

r In our first interview, little pcussed worth record- 
ing. He told me, that he was in an unhappy state 
of mind, which rendered him at times so depressed, 
that he prayed for death as a release from the in- 
tense agony of his thoughts. 

* I apprehend,' said I, ' that you are labouring 
under some strange nervous excitement ; for, as I 
entered the room^ you were talking to yourself with 
an earnestness that made me imagine you had a 
companion. He smiled languidly. * You have 
partly guessed my infirmity, of which you may 
know more when We become better acquainted. I 
am anxious to avail myself of the conversation of a 
man with whom I can exchange thoughts tojmy 
own profit ; and this is not the case in our common 
intercourse with men. They only give you copper 
for your gold, — a very lumbering mintage where 
the treasure-house is not over spacious.' 

*I fed flattered, sir,' said I, *that you should 
imagine me capable of making you any better 
return than copper for your own 'sterling ore : such 
as I have, I shall be ready to exchange with you 
at any time.' 

This happened to be a favourable day with the 
invalid: his spirits were better than usual, though 
every now and then, his face was suffused with a 
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deep crimson, as some unpremeditated thought 
appeared to pass oyer his memory; this was al- 
most instantly succeeded by a paleness so intense, 
that the lips seemed blackened by contrast with the 
ashy skin that enclosed them. These changes were 
but like the light rack of sununer suddenly veiling 
the sun's orb at noQn,<wt comes oi^ the brighter 
from the momentary suffusion. As these transient 
shadows, or rather spectres of thought passed from 
his mind, it brightened into beautiful energy, and 
he spoke with a fervid eloquence that alike sur- 
prised and delighted me. I allowed him to give 
to the conversation that current which aeemed best 
to suit the flow of his own feelings, knowing that I 
fl^ould have other opportunities of sounding him as 
to the spiritual wisdom with which his rich under- 
standing was stored. When I rose to take my 
leave, he strongly pressed me to repeat my visit on 
an early day. 

The interview with Mr. C-- — produced a 
strong impression upon me. I felt apprehensive that, 
with such a sagacious and penetrating intellect, I 
should have insuperable difliculties to oncountiea* in 
producing right impressions of religion, provided 
those he had hitherto entertained were wrong. 
Qe was evidently not in the habit of taking any 
thing for granted, and the love of speculation tP 
which he seemed decidedly prone, kd me to suspect 
that he was more likely to compound a religion for 
himflelf in the crucible of bis own mind, than reeeiVQ 
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h already prepared from that well of salvation, the 
Gospel, promulgated by Divine Wisdom. My sus- 
picions upon this point were strengthened by what 
his sister had daid to me in our interview previously 
to my visit, 

I repeated my call the third day afler my first 
interview, and found him in a state of extreme 
dejection. He was evidently lab^ouring under a 
paroxysm of hypochondriasis. Upon asking him 
how he felt — 

' Hush ! ' said he, with a deep contraction of the 
brow, that almost buried his penetrating eyes be- 
neath the depressed lids,—* they forbade my telling 
you ; but, sir, 'tis of no use : I must make you 
the depository of my secret. I am a miserable 
tea-pot.* 

* A miserable what ? ' I asked, supposing my ears 
must have deceived me. 

* A miserable tda-pot, sir, which is punished twice 
a day to gratify the luxuries of this unfeeling family. 
Shame, shame ! Morning and evening is the 
scalding infusion made within this metallic frame, 
imtil the very flies refuse to pitch upon it, lest they 
should scorch their tiny limbs ; and I feel within as 
hot as a caldron. 'Tis abominable ! ' 

*But, my dear sir,* said I, perceiving now that 
he was labouring under partial aberration of mind, 
* there is nothing metallic in your frame. Bdieve 
me, it is all pure flesh and blood.* 

* Who, ever heard,* he cried, with some vehe- 
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mence, ' of the spout of a tea-pot being fle^ an«l 
blood?' — at the same time, extending and curving 
his right arm, and bending his lefl over his side, 
placing the hand upon his hip, so as to represent 
the spout and handle of the utensil into which he 
imagined himself metamorphosed. The action was 
altogether so ludicrous, that I could not forbear a 
smila 

'I hare suffered, sir,' he continued, * during the 
period of my metempsychosis, the torments of the 
doomed. Though I am a tea-ppt, could they not 
hang me up as a kitchen ornament, without sub* 
jecting me to the daily purgatory of making my 
soitient frame a receptacle for that scalding Chi- 
nese compound called tea 1 — ^which is nothing better 
than a boiled weed; in short, a hot, excoriating 
poison.' 

This ebullition soon subsided, and I fonmd him 
perfectly rational, though now and then he appeared 
to answer an interrogation as if there were a third 
speaker present Having gradually led him to the 
question, as he had been speaking upon the excel- 
lence of certain authors, I asked him if he thought 
any human work equal, even as a composition, to 
the Bible. 

* None, certainly.' 

' But what is your opinion of it as a divine 
oracle? ' 

' That it is partly inspired, I would fain bdieve^ 
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booauae as a whole, it eyideiitly traosoends the 
j^Ms of manJ 

•But why not wholly inspirod ? ' 
. * Because no hook emanating solely from the 
Fountain of Wisdom would contain contradictions.' 

* Then you imagine that the God of all truth 
would hlend his oracles with the fiedsehoods of 
men?' 

' Certainly not ; but men may do so.' 
^ Can you think that God would permit hia 
revelations to be mixed up with the rude spe<Hi-i 
lations of men, and to be thus palmed upon the 
world as his divine and exclusive word ? Ilave not 
sdme of the greatest and best Christiana,— -I need 
only mention Milton, Newton, Boyle, and Lookci^r-i 
believed the Bible as containing the revelatipa of 
his infallible will % — and where they saw no contra-r 
dictions, it must require some stretch of credulity ta 
believe there are any.' 

* But they were persons of heated tempers, and 
fervid imagmadona.' 

* Nay ; . except only the first, they were mai who 
aimed at truth through the toilscxne and deviouH 
path of demonstration, and discarded altogether all 
resources of the mind, which linger upon the allur- 
ing but insecure assmnptions of spe^lation, rather 
than upon those logical dedu(^ions which are based 
on the mathematics, and therefore cannot lie. Wha^ 
Newton, Boyle, and Locke believed might claim tho 
faith of a sceptic' 
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* But, my dear sir, our belief is not always obe* 
dieut to our volition. If I wish to believe the Bible 
to be true, and cannot bring my mind to the convic- 
tion that it is so, am I respondble for what happens 
in spite of my will ? ' 

' Yes, if you do not seek the n>eans of conviction 
that are open to you. It ought never to be forgot- 
ten, in our search after truth, that we are its reci- 
pients, thrbugh the favour of Him who is the foun- 
tain of all truth ; €md if we do not seek for wisdom 
through him, we are never likely to find it., Believe 
me, the consciousness of high intellectual powers 
within ourselves is the frequent cause, of our mis- 
earriage in seeking for the only knowledge which 
can make us really wise. We lean the whole 
weight of sesurch upon our fhul reason, — a prop 
that must give way, unless strengthened by divine 
sdstentaticxi* The man .who bends his mind with 
humility to the task of obtaining "that wisdom 
which is from above," — beseeching God's' blessing 
upon his endeavours, is more likely to come at the 
truth than he who, proud of the vast resources of 
his own intellect, looks at it like a miser upon hift 
riches, and though he sees the wealth, is blind to the 
purposes to which it may be applied.' 

'You are right. I have not sought aid where I 
should have gone for it I will think of this,-^it ia 
a view that did not occur to me. We are, in truth, 
self-sufficient creatures.' ^ 
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' It was evident to me that I had directed his mind 
upon a new track of inquiry ; and I quitted him, 
glad to perceive that he was not a pertinacious man, 
and that he did not adopt a fallacy from the mere 
love of opposition. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CONTINUES TO TISIT MR. C— ■^. — THE CAUSE OF HIS MAL* 
ADT. — A VISION. — ITS EPPfjCTS. — HIS EARLY ATTACHMENT. 
— IDEAS OF LOVE. — ITS CHARACTER. — QUALITIES. — HOW 

SELDOM FELT IN ITS PURITY.— MR. C 's C0U8IN.-T 

THEIR MUTUAL ATTACHMENT. — DISTURBED. — THE LADY'S 

MIND CHANOES.7—MR. C 'S distress!. — HIS CONSEQUENT 

ILLNESS. 

From this time I saw Mr. C almost every day, 

for several months; and though he wasted so 
slowly as to render it scarcely perceptible but aAer 
long intervals of time, still it was evident that he 
was gradually declining During my numerous 
visits, I had occasionally heard a repetition of the 
tea-pot fancy ; but the most dominant peculiarity of 
his distemper was the daily communion which he 
seemed to hold with some imaginary being; and 
during these strange conversations, he would become 
so absorbed as not to notice the entrance of any one 
into his apartment. He would, moreover, at times, 
talk with an ardour and eloquence quite amazing. 
The effect, however, was always singular, as only 
his part of the dialogue was heard ; the replies of 
his imaginary interlocutor being like the visionary 
speaker, — a mere waking dream. Still to the in- 
valid it appeared at once a reality and an enjoy- 
ment ; for nothing could exceed the expression of 
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fervid joy which his features invariably exhibited 
during these singular conversations. 

While he was in this agreeable delirium, he was 
never allowed to be disturbed, as it always produced 
a hypochondriacal paroxysm When the fit was ovef 
h^e would talk so calmly and rationally, that no one 
could suspect his mind: or heart to be in the slightest 
degree disturbed. 

It was about this time that he one day gave^ me 
an insight into his malady, which satisfied me there 
.'Was no real alienation of mind in his apparent bal- 
lucinationa After he had been particularly ani«> 
mated with his shadowy visiter, he said to me one 
moniing,— ^ 

. 'My dear sir, you must, no doubt, think it strange 
to hear me talk so frequently as you have done^ 
with a beingof my own imagination, for it is nothing 
-else ; yet, strange as it may appear, to me that being 
is as reed as if she existed in the beauty of her own 
form and features befene me. I know myself to be 
suffering under one of those delusions arising from 
nervous sencability, when objects are brought to th^ 
mind's eye, in so tangible a shape, that we positively 
fieem to feel them, and hear them converse. Thisj 
th^ is the secret of my distemper., I am daily 
visited by a being, between whom and me the heavy 
ocean rolls, — yet I have her once, at least, during 
every day, at my side, in form as palpable as the 
living prototype. I a^i aware of the delusion ; I 
know full well that it is the effect of disease : never? 
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Ih6l68s» I eh^mh the vifiitiition, because it is a buiiti 
to my sou]. I am sure I should Dot survive a day 
if it were not for the stimulus givtMi to my weakened 
frame, by tiiis bt^ally fantastic, but yittnally ifeal 
interooiitse.' 

I was a good deal surprbed at this communicatioo, 
l^nd asked him to what he attributed a comm^mctti 
so singularly imaginative, and yet firom whioh he 
derived so much positive Satisiketion. 

*That issooiewhat a long story,' h^ refulisd^ *bttt 
you shall hear it ; and whsn you have done ao, f<fa 
will probably be less surfMrised at the diinnal rxntsh 
ticms of my aerial compatiion.' 

* But perhaps you may recall scenes ^and objects 
^tM tij^y shake your fbeble merYes, and thw «iggra- 
▼aite your malady* Do mst run the risk of pro- 
ducing s«K>tion. I can hear your story at some 
ftiture tffifte) when your impoved strange will mia»- 
ble you to tell it with less riidt.' 

'It will be a delight to me to tell it. I do noc 
fod every day a man into whose bosom lean pom; 
with pure and holy delight, the one deep secret of 
my soul. I hav^ found mch a maki m you, and long 
lo make you the depository of a secret that h«s 
i&ever yet found its way beyond the saacniaiy of 
my own boMom.' 

; Hiere was an ammation in his tone, and a fer*- 
Vei)Cy of purpose. In ^e whole expression of his fine 
features which convinced me that, to oppose his de^ 
t^rmittatio^ w^uld «i»ly aggravate die e&oitsmeal 
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bto which he was evidently rising. I therefbre 
acquiesced in what he wished, and begged him to 
proceed. 

' You will perhaps smile,' he began, ' when I tell 
you that love is the cause of my malady. This 
confession, I know, by the worldly philosopher, 
would be considered at once as Ihe infallible diag* 
Dostic of a weak mind ; but experience has oflen 
told the wisest men, that when the excited feelihgs of ' 
the heart rise up in rebellion against the sage ab- 
stractions of the head, they obtain the mastery, and 
the greatest sage becomes as weak in his resistance 
as the veriest fool. Nor was Socrates the only 
philosopher who has turned his love to a beggarly 
account. 

• To my love for a woman, who first encouraged 

that love, and then oast me from her for another, I 

owe the di^emper which is, by degrees, bringing 

me down to the dark chamber of death. I feel I 

am not far from that state which puts man and the 

worm in the same bed together, where the latter has 

l2&e supremacy ; and this I owe to my misplaced 

affection upon a woman. I am aware' there are 

thousands who would laugh at what they might 

term my fi^ly ; but such have never loved. Love 

is not the infirmity, if it be one, of vulgar minds ; 

neither can it be felt by depraved hearts. It is too 

xefined for the one, too spiritualized for the other : 

it is, therefore, only imderstood and felt by few. It 

is as little indigenous in the breast of a Sybarite as 
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in that of a cannibal. The power of the passion w, 
indeed, known more or less to all, and especially of 
that master-passion, so oflen the bane of human 
happiness, by stagnating the tenderest feelings of the 
soul, and inundating it with a flood of debasing im- 
pulses, which eventually terminate in disgust. But 
love, pure and undefiled, though "strong as death," 
is the of&pring of sentiment as well as of passicxi : 
to the former the latter is subservient. It is the 
principle which combines all that is great and ex- 
cellent in the physical, intellectual, and moral con- 
stitution of man ; and however the mere citizen of 
the worl4 may affect to despise it, there is not one 
gleam of human happiness of which it does not con- 
stitute the essence. It is the dominant ingredient, 
combining the several elements of good, and it be- 
comes associated, as it were, with this moral combi- 
nation. In fine, it is the fountain from which every 
thing is derived, that can be lovely in heaven, or 
attractive upon earth : for ** God is love." 

' Let it not, however, be imagined, that I am here 
contending for the existence of that mere abstract 
principle — ^that dreaming nonentity which Plato was, 
wont to idealize amid the groves of Academus, and 
which some senseless visionaries even of our own 
times, 

Who play fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
have affected to worship as a beautiful abstraction. 
No ! the deep feelings of my lacerated spirit remind 
me but too often that love has a vital existence with- 
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in itie, and is not to be repudiated by a shadow; that 
it is not merely a spiritual emanation, but the joint 
production of matter and spirit ; — how otherwise 
could it belong to humanity ? 

• However I may be disposed to contend for the 
purity of that principle which concentrates all the 
ecstatic, but essential feelings of our nature, into one 
intense absorbing sentiment, I nevertheless cannot 
admit of any human love in which the spiritual and 
physical emotions are not so intimately amalga- 
mated as to operate alike upon our feelings and our 
thoughts ; but I would still contend for that, as the 
most grateful and abiding affection, which strikes a 
balance in favour of those sensations that act upon 
our hearts, rather through the medium of our souls 
than of pur senses. A material being can indeed 
entertain no d^nite notion of a feeling purely 
spiritual. It is the nice adjustment, the harmonious 
blending of the animal with the spiritual, which con- 
stitutes that love so especially adapted to the hunum 
condition. Where it abides warm and trtie in the 
human bosom, it is not to be eradicated. ** Many 
waters cannot quench love, neither caa the fkxxls 
drown it" It is as a new life within us, and expires 
only with the last spark of existence. 

* Having' now fully expressed my notion of this 
div'me passion, I shall proceed with my history, 
which is indeed a sad, and to me, a painful one. 
My mother's brother dying when I was about 
twelve years old, left an only child, an infant, of 
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whom my parents took charge, and 9he was brought 
up as one of our family. Having known her from 
a babe, my attachment to this little cousin increased 
with every year of her growth. As she advanced 
towards womanhood, she bade fair to be one of 
nature's choicest works. In my eyes, at least, she 
was beautiful. She was as dark as a Spaniard, 
with eyes of a soft liquid hazel, hair of a deep 
chesnut, and a countenance altogether radiant with 
animation. Her extremely dark skin gave an ori* 
ginality to the character pf her head and the cast of 
her features altogether indescribable. I had loved 
her as an infant ; I loved her as a child, and as a 
woman — nay, I perfectly adored her. In our ages 
there was just the difference of eleven years. From 
ber very infancy she had appreciated my fondness. 
j(lb a boy I used to take her upon my knee, and 
caress her with earnest endearment As she ad- 
vanced towards maturity, she looked upon me with 
an approving smile, returned my caresses with the 
unrestrained fervour of artless affection, and appear*^ 
ed happy in my love. 

'When I first declared to her how completely 
she was mistress of my heart, a tear stole down her 
cheek, and she expressed the joy she felt at having 
necured the affections of a man dearer to her than 
nil upon earth. Our vows of eternal ccmstancy 
were mutually pledged, and we looked forward to 
N her attaining her twentieth year, for she was then 
culy sixteen, as my parents and her guardians did 
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nol think it desirable that she should be married 
before that age. Nothing could exceed her apparent 
happiness, and I considered myself in full possession 
of her love. She appeared to live but in my pre- 
sence, and apart from her I had no joy. 

* Thus passed several years of our innocent lives, 
until she was nineteen, and I thirty. There was not 
a thought which she did not communicate to me, 
neither was there a feeling of my heart to which she 
was a stranger. I loved her with an intensity of 
which no one ccm have an idea who has not loved 
with the like fervour, which I fully imagined to be 
the case with her. She knew not her own heart. 
It had not yet been tried, and could not endure the 
test. It fell at once, as soon as the touchstone was 
affiled to it. It was an impulsive, but not a faith- 
ful heart. When the time arrived which had been 
fixed for our marriage, she put it ofi^ upon some 
jdausible pretence, which I believed to be valid, 
and, living in her presence, felt but little disappoint- 
ment 

* About this time an illness, with intervals of re- 
mission, of six years' duration, but from which she 
recovered, prevented our union. Afler her reco- 
very, she promised finally to be mine. With health, 
however, came treachery. A youth- — a boy, eight 
years younger than herself, — attracted her notice. 
He was a shy, timid, silly youth, with h'ght hair, 
and red cheeks ; and tp him she resigned her afibc- 
tions. The boy was flattered, and swore a recipron 
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cal attachment Towards me aha soon grew ccM. 
Her coldness fell like an kucle upon my spirit. I 
sought an explanation, when she plainly ccmfessed 
that I was no longer beloved. This was to me the 
bitterest agony I had yet endured. I literally 
adored that girl ; but she adored not me. How my 
soul staggered, when I first made the discoyery I 
At this the worldly man may snu{e ; but recollect, 
sir, that mine had not been the fierce imfmlsive 
passion of a few months, produced by the glow of 
beauty, and k^pt alive by the excitement of ftilse 
raptui:e, in which the mere animal feeling predomi- 
X^iea over the spiritual. My affection had been of 
progressive growth : from the infant to the woman, 
I had loved one who repaid my afiection with reci«* 
procal endearments, and finally promised me her 
hand. My whole being was embued, and I may 
say nurtured, with the absorbing sympathies which 
she had kindled within me. Had the passion been 
one of a few weeks, or even months, I could have 
relinquished her without a great struggle ; but, when 
she had grown round my heart, like a creeper 
round the oak,-^to tear from it that which had im-< 
parted to it a sort of spiritual vitality, was like tear^ 
ing c^n an aneurism, and voiding the feuntain of 
existence. My very life seemed to flow through 
the rupture. It wa» to me the blow of death. The 
issue is not yet consummated, but I feel that I shall 
4ie fipom the shock of that irreparable infliotk)!). And 
f<;»r whom had abe east me off? For a youth of tho 
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Qiost QommoQ order of miixi ; refined neither in man^^ 
ner9« vufxr in understanding; in a conditi<Hi of life, too^ 
mudi beneath the level of her own, and with only 
the countervailing qualities of good nature and 
honest principles. Alaa! I was deserted for a 
rustic boy. 

' It is nearly a year smce the blow was struck 
which levelled my peace for ever ; but I feel 
stunned still. The blow has reached my vitals, and 
not an hour passes that I do not feel the sickness of 
death come over me— -a sad reminder that he is not 
far off. 

* You have seen that mine has been no common 
struggle. You see me now, a man who had attained 
to the full meridian of existence, with a mind, I may 
say, none of the weakest, prostrated like a tree that 
has been upheaved by the storm, with a single root 
in the ground, that puts forth from the trunk a few 
scattered twigs of sickly, but evidently failing, ve- 
getation. 

* I am overcome by the intensity of tny feelings. 
Forgive me now, and visit me again to-morrow, 
when you shall hear the remainder of my sad 
history.' 

I quitted him without a comment, seeing that it 
would only distress him. He was, manifestly, a 
man of extreme sensibility, and, as I feared, with a 
broken heart. I could jiot but perceive that his 
love, had become part of his nature, and that the 
wound which he had received was communicated to 
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the whole man. The affection of years is not easy 
to be subdued ; and in a really fervid tempenM^aent, 
never. I pitied, but esteemed, the man for what the 
world calls weakness. It was, however, the weak- 
ness of a noble nature ; the firailty of a pure and 
amiable heart. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MY MBXT TWIT. — HR. C — 'S DISA^POINTMINT. — Hit 

MALADT. — HIS MYSTERIOUS TISITBR. — HE RECEIYBS TBI 

SACRAMENT. .STRANGE DIALOGUE. — AN UNEXPECTED 

TISITER. — A COMMUNICATION. — THE RESULT.— > A RECON- 
CILIATION. — THEIR UNION. 

At my next visit, I fouod Mr. C— — exceedingly 
low ; but as he was anxious to renew the subject, I 
became a patient and willing listener. 

'For some weeks after my disappointment,' he 
resumed, ' I was in a state of mental torment be- 
yond description dreadful. I had i^ustained a loss 
in the fair object of my affections which nothing 
could replace. Had she been removed from me by 
death, I could have borne it without a murmur, 
because it is the common lot of man, and one to 
which we must all submit I should then, too, have 
had the sweet consolation, that, though I lost her, 
I had never been deprived of her affections ; and to 
have received her last sigh upon my lips would 
have been a boon, compared to the privation, and 
utter desolation of heart which followed upon her 
abandonment Oh ! if she had. died, I could have 
consoled m3ns»lf that she was in heaven, looking 
down upon me frcrni the habitation of her glory with 
a sympathy allied to the love entertained ibr me 
during life. I could have held silent communion 
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with her departed spirit, and have lijogered behind 
with a sweet reliance of hope that I should be 
eventually united to her in that blessed inheritance 
of the good, where there is peace which passeth 
knowledge, — a repose which alone belongs to im- 
mortality. 

* Afler a while, though my sufferings did not 
subside, I grew reconciled to her desertion of me, so 
i&T that my wounded feelings had settled from a 
state of almost constant effervescence into one of 
general placidity ; but I became occasionally subject 
to fits of nervous excitement, extremely harassing. 
My sleep, too, was generally perturbed, and seldom 
refreshing; and this continual tension of tbe fine 
chords of emotion gradually brought me into a 
state of morbid sensibility, which ended in that 
peculiar malady the effects of which you have seve- 
ral times witnessed. 

* Daily do I fancy that I am visited by that dear 
girl, still dear, though she has so sorely wrung my 
heart ; and, though I am fully sensible that it is but 
the phantom of a nervous conjuration, her form, 
nevertheless, becomes so distinct, every feature of 
her bright countenance is so vividly impressed 
upon my senses, that it has all the truth of palpable 
life. I seem to hear her voice ; we discourse to- 
gether as we did in the fondest moments of our 
love's delirium ; and, strange as it may seem, when 
the vision is before me, I never think of the loss to 
which its prototype has subjected me,— -but our in* 
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tercourse appears what it was when I looked forward 
to a union with her. 

* It is this singular visitaticm which keeps me alive ; 
but the most extraordinary part of the matter is, that 
though I am conscious of labouring under a deli- 
rium, it does not in the slightest degree abate the 
substantive fruition of which I am perceptible; 
while the shadowy resemblance of one I so ardently 
loved is present with me, I have as positive an en- 
jo3anent of her conversation as if she were breath- 
ing beside me ; but no sooner does the vision vanish, 
than a trying reaction generally takes place, bring- 
ing on a depression that sometimes produces^ aliena- 
tion of mind. You have occasionally witnessed my 
wanderings during those moments of abstraction. 
For months this imaginary intercourse has con- 
tinued, and I am not only sensible that it is a ma- 
lady, but that it is draining the fountain of life. The 
dejection which follows these delusions cannot be 
much longer withstood ; and yet I would not be re- 
stored to health for the wealth of worlds, to live and 
mourn my desolation. I feel my disease to be a 
boon, and shall die blessing God for his mercy, in 
having thought me an object fit for his chastening 
hand.' 

He here closed his narrative ; and though I saw 
that he v^aa an intense sufferer, I was glad to per- 
ceive a resignation to the Divine will, which I had 
not anticipated upon my introduction to him. From 
the first conversation I held with him relative 
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to hk religious belief; I expected that he was aoC 
likely to be weaDed from prejudicea, probably long 
encouraged, — but I was decdred. During our 
ftequoDt interooune, I fbund many of his hasty 
cODclusioDS give way. He became sensible that 
he had often judged upon the faith of others, and 
had not investigated for himself He sought God's 
blessing upon his endeavours^ and,' at length, the 
blessing of convictioh came. It is probable that, 
had not his mind be^i disciplined by the visitation 
which had fallen upon him, he would have made 
religion a mere speculation, and lived on under the, 
sad delusion— -that creeds are made for men, and 
not men for creeds. But the low state to which 
his spirit was brought, by the perpetual sappings of 
his "malady, rendered it less repugnant to ccmvic- 
tion, and I had the satisfactioQ, within a few weeks, 
of perceiving his Oj^nion concerning the Bible oom« 
pletely changed. 

X When I first saw him, he had never received the 
Sacrament, and I had no little difficulty in per^ 
suading him of the spiritual benefit to be derived 
from a solemn participation of it. I at length, 
however, prevailed; and one Sunday morning he 
took it, with his aged mother and sister. From 
that time his faidi appeared to be ccmfirmed. He 
frequently confessed to me the comfort he derived 
from it, and henceforward received it regularly 
every month. It had a great effect up<Mi him ; his 
spirits at times revived S)r a ooaemieraMe interval. 
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Ttia fits of h3rpochroiidrias]8 became less frequent 
and less sevefe ; though the phantom upon which his 
heart fed, with craving appetancy, still contmued to 
visit him. His friends, n6verthele», persuaded them- 
selves that the periods of those visitations were be- 
ginning to diminish. 

A few days afler he had given me the short nar- 
rative of his life, I happened to call during the in- 
terval of his delusion ; and as the broken conversa- 
tion was singular, I made a memorandum of it, as 
well as my recollectioQ enabled me to do, after I got 
home. When I entered the room he appeared par* 
ticularly animated : — 

* Well, my dearest Jane, as you like t why should 
I oppose a desire so just? ' 

'Nay, you do yourself an injustice, believe me s 
I never gave you credit lor qualities which I do 
not well know you to possess; and truth is not 
flattery.' 

* W^ll, think so, if you please; but it will be a 
difficult matter to make me a convert to your 
belie£' 

' Aye, I thought bo. It struck me there was a 
mental reservation.' 

' But you know ours is not liie affectioii of a day} 
it has grown with our growth, and is, therefore, i 
trust, a portion of our nature. For my part, I &et 
that I could no more cease to love you, than I could 
cease to breathe.' 

* There I can't agree with yofu: diekveof aefaSd 

21 
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may be evanescent, and liable to be diverted; but 
when the child's love gradually grows into that 
of the woman, I should say it is fixed as the ever- 
lasting sun in the bright firmament.' 

*Why do you argue thus; — ^fbr surely you. do 
not draw your conclusions from your own expe- 
rience 7 ' 

'Ah, my dear girl, when we reason in matters 
t)f the affections, without taking our hearts into pre- 
vious consultation, depend upon it our reasonings 
are likely not only to be inconclusive, but altogether 
false.' 

This sort of conversation was carried on for some 
time ; and as the replies to his observations merely 
passed in his own mind, it was impossible to supply 
them ; but it appeared evident that his thoughts were, 
at this moment, tending to the change of the lady's 
feelings towards him, which had been the sole cause 
of his malady*' 

As he proceeded with the conversation, his emo- 
tion became occasionally violent ; and this morning's 
visit of the vision had been decidedly less gratifying 
than I had ever before beheld it At length he said, 
with a violent effort, — * She's gone ! ' and sank back 
upon his couch in a state of exhaustion. This was 
succeeded by one of his low moody fits ; but in the 
course of a couple of hours he rallied, and became, 
tolerably composed. 

For several days afler this he was better. The 
visits of his phantom were neither so long nor so ex- 
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citing as usual, and his family thought that he was 
improving in health ; but occasionally a violent par- 
oxysm came onj which again overthrew their hopes ; 
and they were still in a state of equipoise between 
expectation and apprehension, when a very unlocked" 
for event occurrcKl, which gave a new colour to his 
future life, and raised him from a bed of sickness, to 
a new existence of happiness. « 
^ One morning, a lady, who said that she had a 
particular communication to make to me, was shown 
into my sitting-room by the servant, and, having 
politely desired her to be seated, I was rather struck 
by her appearance, ais it brought to my mind a de- 
scription with which it remarkably corresponded. 
She was an extremely pretty woman, apparently 
about thirty, dark as a hazle-nut, with bright ex- 
pressive eyes, and one of the most animated coun- 
tencmc^ I had ever seen. In an instant it occurred 
'to me, that she was the lady by whom my poor 
fiiend's tnind had been do sadly overthrown. I was 
iright — She began by telling me, that knowing I 
was the friend of Mr. C— — , and trusting to the 
sanctity of my professional character, she had called 
to learn from me if what she had heard were true, 
— ^that her cousin was lying in a state of helpless 
sufiering, likely to terminate in death. 

'* Madam,' said I gravely, *my friend has for 
jBK>me time been pronounced by his medical man to 
be dying. The unkindness of one to whom fer 
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years he had resigned his heart, will probably prbre 
his doom.' 

She burst into tears, * I am, indeed, a wretch !' 
she cried. * I knew not the worth of what I was 
forsaking. I was unworthy of so much love. Oh, 
sir! I was unacquainted with my own heart; it 
had strayed into a wilderness, but has fondly and 
faithfully returned to its first impressions: yet,' 
she continued, sobbing hysterically, 'he would 
never endure me now. How could a woman so 
wrong a man, — such a man, too,— and expect to be 
forgiven ! ' 

I endeavoured to pacify her, and rejoiced to think 
that my friend might yet be restored to that society 
of which he was likely to be so bright an omat 
went. 

When my visiter had recovered her composure^ 
finding that I was acquauited with her history, tAi» 
related to me, that when she qtutted the family of 
Mr. C-^*-<-, she took up her abode with the mother 
of the youth to whom she had so rashly resigned 
her affections. Their marriage was delayed for a 
few months until he should be settled in a partner* 
ship in trade which promised to be lucrative. Du* 
ring this interval, the vulgarity of the mother, the 
homely familiarity of the sisters and other members 
of the fiimily, the very common sort of people with 
whom they associated, and above all the want of 
r^nement in the young man himselC which she 
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had now leisure to discover, satisfied her that the 
change she was about to make would be a change 
to unhappiness; — at the same time, recalling the 
home and the man she had quitted for those by 
which they were about to be replaced, her false 
dreams vanished. She made up her mind to relin- 
quish her new admirer, and return to a long-tried 
and ardent attachment. Acting upon this deteraii- 
nation, she declared her mtention to the family, who 
threatened prosecution for breach of contract. This 
only rendered her the more resolute ; and she lefl 
them to seek reconciliation with the object of her 
first affection. 

I immectiately called, and communicated to Mrs. 
C the unexpected return of her former ward. 

After the first expressions of surprise, it was 
thought prudent that the lady should not be sud- 
denly introduced to her cousin, lest the shock 
might produce , mischief upon his shattered frame. 
As soon as the usual fit came on, she was brought 
mto the room and seated beside him. He talked 
as usual, — ^but she continued silent,— his imagina- 
tion furnishing the replies. Afler a while, she 
gently took his hand ; he started,- — and the illusion 
vanished. 

'Heaven!' he cried, /there is something more 

than a vision here.' He opened his arms, and the 

object of his fond hearths attachment immediately 

feU upon his bosom. The whole matter was briefly 

21* 
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unfolded to him. He had a strong hysterical pta^ 
o^ysm of some duration; and after this had subeidMt 
he was composed* 

There w^ now no rapture in hia manner; he 
seemed no longer to possess that confidence which 
had heen so cruelly disappcHnted, He talked of 
the misery he had endured with some hittetness of 
spirit, and said that the shock of disappointment was 
bearing him rapidly to the graTe. The lady wq>t 
bitterly. He was moved,— *and it ended in uncon* 
ditional forgiveness. From this time, the vision 
ceased to haunt him, as he had the living ori« 
^nal before his eyes. The cause of his ner* 
vous e^ccitement being removed, be strengthened 
daily, and within the lapse of a month, was com* 
pletely restored to health and peace of naind. He 
was now once more the happiest of men* Hi9 
confidence in the affections of hia interesting cou^ 
sin returned, and after the short delay of a fewf 
weeks, I united them. Nothing has since 0(^ 
curred to mar their happiness; on the coDtrary. 
he has become a delighted father, and hia cup of 
joy is full. 

I frequently recall to mind the singular ^v^ts ia 
this brief episode of a man's life, as evincing oneL 
amoug the infinite variety of modes in wUch the di- 
vine chastenings axe administered. I have wit^ 
nessed many strange afBictiona to which hunianity 
has been aulyected by the wise detanninatiooBt 
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of an Omnipotent will, but neVer yet saw any thing 
80 remarkable as those which were brought be- 
fore my observation in Mr. C ^'s malady. He 

has had no return of it, but has become a healthy 
and even a hearty man^ with as strong a relish for 
life as an ardent youth in the very prime of his 
boyhood 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

IfflU AND ME8. T . — TBE PARVCNUE. — CONITVBIAL DI8« 

CORD. — MRS. T. 'S INDISCRETIONS. — AN ADVENTURE.— 

ITS TERMINATION. — MR. T *S COMMUNICATION. — AN 

UNWELCOME VISIT. — MRS. T 'S VIOLENCE. — HER DE- 
FIANCE OF OPINION. — HER ELOPEMENT* — REFLECTIONS. 

Aboxtt a year after my first settlement in London, 

I became acquainted with a family named T • 

Mr. and Mrs T had been just six years mar- 
ried, and had two children, of the respective ages of 
two and four years. The husband was the younger 
son of a baronet, and held Ieui appointment under 
government, of about six hundred a-year. His wife 
was quite of plebeian descent; but some of her im- 
mediate progenitors had been distinguished as lite* 
rary persons, and this gave her a sort of eclat to 
which the mere claims of her own mind did not by 
any means entitle her. She was an exceedingly 
vain and arrogant woman, assuming all the coarse 
rudeness of a pampered parvenue, and put one very 
much in mind of a lady's lap-dog, which is allowed 
to bark and be very disagreeable to all common 
visiters, but invariably fawns, and seeks the caresses 

of gentlefolks. Mrs. T was, upon the whole, 

a handsome person ; she had a fine Grecian head, 
save that in the lower features of her face, especially 



ftbout the lips, the sdrcaag muscular protrusions gave 
the impression of animal rather than intellectual 
passion. There was a certain quickness of percep- 
tion in her laige, dark, bright eye ; but it conveyed 
no sentiment of high mental elevation. The most 
&vourable conclusion to which you could ccHne, 
after a careful scrutiny of her Ibeaments, was that, 
MiB. T— — was a clever wom.an; and this is just 
what she proved herself to be, in more ways than 
one. She always affected a singularity of costume^ 
whidi she imagined would be followed by women of 
higher rank ; but in this she was ipistaken. She 
had neither sufficient dignity of character nor of 
taste to ori^ate a fhshion; thus, whenever she 
was to be seen, she looked like an odd thing, that 
did not belong to the company. It must be con* 
, fessed, however, that when elaborately dressed in 
her own peculiar way, she was a striking person. 
Her tall figure, large frame, and self-concentrated 
carriage, imparted a certain degree of pantominnc 
dignity, which rendered her rather an object of at- 
traction; though it was the most amusing thing in 
the world to hear her rustling her silks, as she 
glided gallantly through a crowded drawing-room — 
a sort of alarum to announce that a great lady was 
approaching. She had (and this many ihir ladies 
do, now-a-days, wth greater, ease than th^y can 
make their petticoats,) written a book — ^it may be, 
two— and for this proved fecundity of intellect, shd 
was patronized as a marvel» by two or three mag^ 
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nates, who puffed her in every society, and finally 
voted her the pride of their clique. 

My acquaintance with Mr. T , arose from the 

mere contingent circumstance of his taking. a fancy 
to me. He was one of my congregation, and as 
such, sought an introduction to me, which led to a 
soft of friendship, sufficiently cold, indeed, on my 
part, hut much more cordial on his ; for he enter- 
tained such confidence in me, that, whenever he had 
any family grievance, ' to me it was immediately 
communicated. I soon saw that there was not 
much conjugal harmony in the ahode of Mr. and 

Mrs. T^ The apple of discord was continually 

rolling between them. I could perceive at a glance 
that the wife had no regard for her husband ; he, 
on the contrary, entertained towards her a sort of 
fierce animal affection, made up of sundry passions, 
and partaking of them all. I have oflen seen her 
look upon him with the curl of scorn upon her lip, 
and a stern reluctation of the eye that has shocked 
me. From what I have described, it will be readily 
supposed that the domestic jars between the husband 
and wife were frequent and boisterous. 

The fact really was, that Mr. T ^ had suffi- 
cient cause for dissatisfaction. Reports began to be 
circulated, not at all calculated to give him ease. 
He was naturally of an impatient and jealous spirit; 
and his irritable passions were roused by these dis- 

tracting rumours. The indiscretion of Mrs. T *d 

maimer was evklent to every observer. She re-- 
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oeived the most marked attenticHM, in public, from a 
man of birth and fortune, and in so unequivocal a 
manner, that it even became the common topic of the 
town. The quarreb, in consequence, between her 
and her husband, were kept up with increased acer- 
bity. Their house was almost a nuisance to the 
neighbourhood, so frequent and so violent were their 
altercations. The unhappy husband used ccmtin-' 
ually to make me an unwilling listener to his com- 
plaints. I knew not how to advise him* It was a 
delicate matter to counsel iii such a case. He had 
yet nothing but suspicions to ground his accusations 
upon, yet those suspicions were strong as death, and 
gave rise to corresponding emotions. 

Frequently in my presence vehement disputes 
took place. Neither the husband nor the wife had 
the slightest control over their feelings; but, in 
truth, the fault lay almost entirely with the latter. 
She was vindictive and scornful. She had married 

Mr. T for a home. Her mother, who was 

poor, had several daughters, and was, therefore, 
glad to get an eligible match for one of them. The 
son of a baronet, with an income, upon the whole, 
of about twelve hundred a-year, was not to be 
passed over. He sought and won the sprightly 

Miss O , who was captivated more at the idea 

of being introduced into fashionable life, and petted 
as a person of marvellous wit, than with a husband 
whp. was a baronet's son. 

It is not tp be wondered at, that a marriage 
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made under such auspices should turn put unhappy. 
In the whole course of my experience, I never saw 
a woman so essentially and ahsorbingly selfish as 
Mrs. T— — ; and, where her own views were 
thwarted, nothing could exceed the virulence of her 
malignity: there were no lengths to which she 
would not go to gratify it For truth she had no 
regard, and fklsehood therefore became her constant 
ally, in keeping off the suspicions which were daily 
hedging her round. 

I was one day passing the door of a large house 
in ' street, when my attention was arrested 

by a mob which had collected. The cause seemed 
to them quite a matter of amusement, for I saw no 
expression of sympathy in a single countenance *, 
but mirth appeared the prevailing feeling among 
them. I had the curiosity to make my way to the 
spot, in order to ascertain the cause of so unusual 
an assemblage, when, to my astonishment, I saw 

Mrs. T on this step of the door, weeping 

bitterly. 

I immediatdy went up to her, and adced the 
cause of her apparent agitation of nund, at the same 
time expressing my surprise at seeing her upon the 
step of a gentleman's house, in such strange disor-' 
der. This produced a violent passion of tears, in 
fte midst of which she began to abuse her husband 
in such terms of l»tter indignation, that several of 
the crowd raised a loud laugh, which was soon 
joioed in Iqr the whole assembly. I endeavoured < 
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Ifeo appease the irritated lady, but in vain; and, 
calling a coach, with some difficulty prevailed upon 
her to. allow me to accompany her home. She was; 
liot, however, to be appeased; her violence was 
utterly uncontrollable: my attempts to pacify her 
were treated as officious ; but I did not, nevertheless, 
forbear. 

I assumed the privilege of my profession, and 
attempted to reason with her upon the duties she 
owed to her husband, and to society, not barely as 
a matter of abstract principle, but as a religious 
obligation. I appealed to her as a woman, as a 
.Christian, as a being conscious of possessing a soul 
in a state of probation here, for a condition of eter- 
nal happiness hereafter, whether she did not feel the 
responsibilities under wfiich she lay to Grod, as well 
as to man ; and besought her to pause in her course 
of reckless indifference to consequences^ lest she 
idiould suddenly slip over the brink of the precipice, 
towards which she was at that very moment in full 
career. It was in vain. At the m^ition of religion,^ 
her full sensual lip quivered with passionate scorn ; 
but she was silent. 

*Nay, my dear madam,' said I, interpreting her 
meaning, * it is a dangerous thing for the less to scorn 
the .greater. What is the gossamer-thread against 
the fierce blast of the hurricane 1 What is a w6rm 
against the Omnipotent ? You enjoy the reputati<Hi 
of having a fine understanding ; do not then, I be- 
seech you, raise a question as to the justice of such 

S2 
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a reputation, by denying the validity of religion; far 
nothing can more strongly prove, not only a per- 
verted, but a weak mind.' 

' Icare little,' she said, rudely, * for the opinion of 
a priest. I have my own notions about religion, 
and don't want to have them interfered with. If I 
go to the devil, it will be my own doing; and I don't 
see that you are at all likely to put me in the road 
to heaven.' 

I bowed, and made no further efibrt to subdue the 
dogged fierceness of her indignation; but by this 
time the coach had reached the door of her own 
house. Having handed her out, I bade her good 
morning, and retired. 

The next time I saw Mr. T , I was made 

acquainted with the cause of his wile's appearance 

on the step of the large house in street. He 

communicated to me every particular. It was al- 
together a strange, and, more especially so far as 
the lady was concerned, by no means a reputable, 
tale. It seems that on the morning I had discovered 
her, surrounded by the mob, she had called at the 
great house already mentioned, contrary to the ex« 
^press interdiction of her husband. The lady of the 
mansion received her with much coldness, as her 
visits had been the cause of domestic dissensions 
between the Honourable Mr. and Mrar. B* . 
The wife's jealousy had been excited, and not with- 
out reason, by the frequency of Mrs. T ''s visits 
to her husband, and likewise by the public reports 
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which now daily prevailed of his inconstancy. The 

haughty reception given to her hy Mrs. B , did 

not in the least degree tend to induce the unwelcome 
visiter to depart : on the contrary, with provoking 
insolence, she seated herself at a tahle, and taking 
up a morning paper, hegan to read it, without 
speaking a word. The mistress of the mansion 

immediately rang the bell and ordered Mrs. T ^'s 

^ carriage. The lady declined this equivocal civility, 
simply by telling the servant he might go, as she 
should not move untD she had seen his master. 

The man retired, and Mrs. B- , at once shocked 

and overcome by the coarse rudeness of her visiter, 
quitted the room. In a short time she returned 
with her husband, whose countenance was expres- 
sive of anything but satis&ction at being thus so 
rashly exposed in his own house. 

* Mkdam,' said he, with a flushed countenance, * I 
really did not expect the honour of this visit ; and 
as your presence is painful to my wife, I am sorry 
to be under the necessity of telling you that I could 
wish you in future to be a stranger here.' 

'Ah,' she replied, sarcastically, 'you are afraid 
of your wife's jealousy ; but I am neither to be made 
your scape-goat, nor her cat's-paw. My visits were 
once agreeable to you.' 

'Then, madam, if they were so once, they are no 
longer so. I wish you a good morning.' 

'He was about to quit the room with his wife, 
who bad recovered her composure and appeared 
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highly gratified at the renundation of Mrs. T 

by her husband, when Mr. T unexpectedly 

entered, and advancing towards the table where 
his mortified spouse was seated, said in a tone 
of smothered fury, * How dared you to enter this 
house?' 

' Because I chose*' 

* Quit it this moment' 

' I shall do no such thing.' 

• We shall see.' 

He now took her roughly by the arm raised her 
firom the chair, and was dn^ging her from the 
apartment, but she made such desperate resistance, 
that he was obliged to obtain the aid of the servants, 

who, Mrs. B ^ having quitted the room, desired 

would be obedient to the commands of the enraged 

Mr. T . His lady was carried from the house 

by main force, and placed upon a step of the front 
door, where she lay and screamed with such vehe- 
mence that a mob very shortly collected. Mean- 
while the mortified husband made his retreat, just 
before I came up, and took his wife home, as already 
related. 

This affair became for some time the conversa- 
tion of those circles in which Mr. and Mrs. T — ^ — 
were wont to visit. Still the latter appeared to care 
little for the world's opinion. She was exceedingly 

annoyed at being abandoned by Mr. B , who, 

as it afterwards came out, disgusted at her impe- 
riousness, and anxious to conciliate his own wife, 
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kad cast off Mrs. T — — , greatiy to her vexation, 
indeed, but much to the harmony of his own domes- 
tic hearth. 

If my poor friend had any hopes of his wife's 
amendment after this desertion by her quondam ad- 
mirer, he was soon doomed to undergo a sad disap- 
pointment ; for she shortly afler fixed her attentions 
upon another favourite, with whom she most unbe- 
comingly trifled whenever they chanced to meet. 
Her society was at length shunned, save by men, 
who sought it, because she generally collected 
around her men of talents as well as of birth, and 
were gratified, if not flattered, at being distinguished 
by the approbation of a handsome woman. 

It was evident that this sort of thing could not last. 

Poor Mr. T used to complain to me bitterly of 

his domestic misery, and had already determined 
upon seeking a separation from a consort who was 
such a constant source of vexation to him, when she 
spared him the trouble and expense, by going off 
to the Ck>ntinent with her last favourite. 

Since my acquaintance with this family, I had 
seen the tendency which an absence of religion has 
to degrade the mind, and brutify the heart. It is 
clear that where there is ho religion there is no 
moral restraint ; for though some persons, who 
make a mock at creeds, and boast of living without 
God in the world, may practise an external mo- 
rality, yet look beyond the surface, and you find 
that it reaches no deeper. The motive which actu- 

22* 
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ates it is a mere temporal purpose ; fi)r no one, 
whose principles of conduct are not guided by mo* 
tives apart from the selfish impulses of personal 
gratification can appreciate the existence of abstract 
morality. This is a spiritual principle, which can- 
not exist but in connection with religion, because 
religion is the fountain from which all spirituality is 
derived to man. The mere outward seeming, and 
the inherent possession, are by no means one and 
the same thing; nor do I think there is such a 
living object to be found as an irreligious man 
being likewise a moral man. I have never made 
such a discovery in my experience ; and of this I 

am sure, that had Mrs. T ^'s mind been imbued 

with the principles of religion, she never would have 
quitted her home with the blight of infamy upon her 
name. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE UNEXPECTED MEBTINO. — RBYBRSE OF CONDITION.— 

THE PENALTT OP YICE. — MRS. T^ ^*S DEGRADATION. — 

REFLECTIONS. — THE YISIT. — ITS RESULT. — TERMINATION 
OP A DISAGREEABLE INTERYIEW. — ^AN UNEXPECTED 8UM<* 

MONS. — AN AWFUL SCENE. — MRS. T *8 SUFFERINAd 

AND DEATH. 

Two years after the event recorded at the close of 
the last chapter, as I was passing through Bond- 
street, in the noonth of November, I was accosted 
by a woman, in a way so offensive, that I was 
about to call a watchman, when to my astonishment 

and distress, I discovered it to be Mrs. T . 

She was intoxicated ; and as she staggered towards 
me, the broad glare of the lamp over a chemist^s 
shop fell upon her disfigured countenance, and 
showed the fearfhl devastations of two short years. 
It was now sallow and bloated. Her once bright 
eyes had become dull and glaring, — her figure gross 
and unwieldy. She was dressed in a tawdry cotton 
gown, and was filthy to the most disgusting degree. 
Reeling under the effects of ardent spirits, she re- 
cognized me; and, to my infinite mortification, hailed 
me loudly by name. Her mode of life could not be 
misunderstood ; and I was perplexed what course to 
pursue. 
It happened that I knew the parties who kept a 
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shop close -by. I went and asked if they would 
allow me to speak to the woman at the door,— for 
thither she had followed me, — ^telling them that I ' 
had known her in better days, as the wife of « marf 
of family. The sanctity of my profession precluded 
the probability of there being any impropriety in 
granting my request, which was immediately acced- 
ed ta When the unhappy woman stood before me, 
in the small parlour behind the shop, I was shocked 
at the squalid misery of her appearance. She had 
lost several teeth, and one of her eyes was swollen 
and blackened to a frightful degree. Her whole 
gait was so coarse and common, that it was difficult 
to recognize the once gaily, but singularly dressed, 
Mrs. T— — , whose ambition was to be a sort of 
female Brummel. 

After she had been seated a short time, the 
fumes of the spirits seemed to disperse, and leave 
her intellects comparatively clear. I learned firom 
her, that a little more than a year afler her elopement 
she quitted the partner of her infamy, and since 
that period had been living a most profligate life, 
associating with the vilest of her sex, and often re- 
duced to a state of pitiable destitution. Her only 
comfort, she assured me, was during intoxication, 
when she forgot her miseries, and had neither me- 
mory of the past, nor care for the future. In pro- 
portion as her intellects recovered from the effects 
of her late excess, she became affected. She wept 
frequently. She admitted that her life had been to 
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the last degree deprayed,r-*that she had wronged 
her'hushand in a way never to he fbrgiyen. 

' I have nothing to hope for from God or man,' 
lihe said, with a wild vehemence of tone, * but much, 
perchance to fear.' 

* Then why continue in a career of guilt, which 
leads to nothing but remorse in this world,' and to 
worse in another? It is not too late, surely, to 
break off your evil habits, which are fraught with 
80 much mischief. Is it not wordi while to try the 
•xperiment of a change, when your pres^it condi* 
tion is one, not only of awful bereavemei^ byt of 
severe suffering? ' 

* This is a mighty easy thing in theory,' she said, 
with coarse, bitter levity, ' but not quite so easy in 
practice. My habits are formed. To relinquish 
them would be like relinquishing my heart's bkxxL 
It is essential to my very existence that I should 
yield to them ; for they are now, not mere accesso- 
ries of my wayward passbns, but a positive and 
identical part of my physical nature.' 

I found her the same untractable bemg which 
she had ever been. Her spirit was rather ezaspe^ 
rated than bowed by the melancholy change that 
had come over her. There was no real contrition, 
no desire afler moral elevation ; all within was still 
gross, animal, and selfish. She occasionally wept, 
.but hen^ Were the scalding tears of angry disappoint* 
ment, Qot of remorse. She thought herself the 
most ill-used creature alive ; and, in the course of 
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an hour's cohyersatimi, I could not draw from her 
one sentiment which ought to he indigenous in a 
woman's bosom. 

I asked her, at length, if she would wish me to 
apprise her husband of the deplorable condition to 
which she was reduced, expressing my conviction 
that he would, at least, do something to mitigate her 
distress. She laughed savagely, and, with an oath 
that made me shudder, swore she would rather die 
than receive a benefaction from him, at the same 
time loading him with such abuse, that I was 
obliged to cut short the interview, by rising to take 
my departure, desiring her to call at my house on 
the following morning, when I would see what 
could be done to lifl her from the fearful state of 
degradation into which she had plunged herself 
I saw her into the street, put what little money my 
purse contained into her hand, and made the best 
of my way home, under a state of mind exceedingly 
painful and embarrassing. 

I was perplexed beyond measure. It was cl^ar 
that the fiery and indomitable temper of the 
wretched woman whom I had just quitted, would 
never be quelled. All arguments were lost upon 
her ;— she was insensible to persuasion. I knew not 
what was to be done; still it was necessary that 
every possible method should be tried to reclaim 
her. 

When I reached my home, I threw myself upon 
a couch, exceedingly distressed at the occurrence of 
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the evening. It was clear that I had altogether a 
new and painful duty before me. Under any cir- 
cumstances, the sight of a perfect reverse of con- 
diticxi for tlie worse is a melancholy thing; but to 
see a wonian, once accounted beautiful, who took 
her station amid the higher ranks of the community, 
with a reputation for talent above the common scope 
of female minds, — ^to see, unmoved, such a woman 
reduced to a state of absolute bereavement, — 
changed from all that I have described, to a low, 
unsightly, depraved object,^ her person offensive to 
the sight, and her words to the ear, was beyond the 
control of the most stoical philosophy. 

The next morning brought Mrs. T— — to my 
house, decently attired. Our conversation was a 
long one, but, as I had anticipated, profitless. Her 
imperious temper continually broke out into pa- 
roxysms, which I had. no UtUe difficulty in assuag- 
ing. I urged upon her whatever I could conceive 
likely to subdue her overbearing s^nrit, and bring 
her to a sense of her duties as a woman and a 
Christian. She all but laughed me to scorn. 

* No ! ' she cried, * I have been an ill-used 
person.' 

* By whom?' 

* By my husband, — ^by the wretch for whose sake 
I quitted that husband's roof — ^by the whole world ; 
and the cries of an injured woman shall be long and 
loud.' 

I could not bring her to admit that she had acted 
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wrosg, though, when she was puzzled to vindicate 
her conduct, tears came to her relief; in fact, she 
wept and raved hy turns. It was evident t6 me 
that she laboured, so to speak, under a chronic 
excitement of mind, aggravated by her daily habits 
of intemperance. That she was wretched, the mor- 
bid irritability of her temper sufficiently indicated. 
She did not hesitate to confess, that nothing com- 
posed her but deep potations of ardent spirits, an in- 
dulgence which she candidly admitted she was not 
disposed to relinquish. I besought her to reflect on 
tiie sad harvest of misery she was preparing for 
herself to reap. 

* Your course of Mfe,' said I, * is hurrying you 
rapidly to the grave;— but are you prepared to 
dier 

Her large eye dilated, her lip vibrated with the 
rapid oscillatioh of a struck harp-dtring, and she 
buried her forehead in her hand. She was staggered 
at a thought so suddenly forced into her mind. I 
had never before seen her so much moved. 

* Death,' said I, *is a serious reflection to the 
best among us; — what, then, must it be to the 
worst?' 

She remained silent Whatever we may try to 
peirsuade ourselves, truth is immutable, and will not 
change, only because it may not happen to please ua 
to believe it. Our disbelief will not convert wrong 
into right 

* But,' said she, sudd^y raising her head, /if I 



Am't belieye;-**what then 7 — is tbero not an etii of 
tbeiDAtter? I cannot make that appear white whioh 
my aensea lepreaent to be black/ 

' Tou labour under the delusion of all unbeHerenk 
Yours is a comnx>n, and therefore a weak fallacy. 
Yon are incredulous^ because you have neyer 
sought to believe with quiet devotion <^ heUrt aad 
earnestness of purpose. May I ask, Itave yoii evef 
sought conviction from God? ' 

' Never ! Has he not planted the fiieulty wi&in 
me of judging betwixt right and wvong, — ^betwtaan 
truth and fidsehood ? Why, then, should I seek from 
him a discrimination which he has implanted in mjr 
nature, and furnished surely fi>r no other purpoie 
tiian that it shoidd be employed 1 * 

* He has indeed imparted the faculty, but only as 
la means to an end* Employed as He directs, the 
issue will be good; but employed as he forbids, dss 
iisiie must be evil.' 

Although I could not induce her to admit imieh« 
or to show any decided S3rmptoms of contrition fiir 
past delinquency, yet it was clear to me that I bad 
produced some impression. She was greatly diik 
turbed. She wept several times with deep emotioBi 
though the moment the exacerbation subsided, the 
outbreak of her passion was dreadfiiL She quitted 
«ie with a fluked cheek and a dry burning handL 
She was>to call the next day, in the hopeof medtiag 
het^ mother, whom I had promised to apprise of bar 
-bea^ in London, 

23 
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There was something so wild in the broad flash of 
her eye, as she quitted the room, that it convinced 
me there had been a fiercer struggle within than hot 
pride would permit her to express. As die left the 
house, an unaccountable presentiment, iduch I could 
not control, took possessicm of my mind. For sonMl 
time after this painful interview, I could not banish 
her image from my thoughts : it was associated with 
ideas of disaster and of death. 

That very day I called upon her husband and 
her mother. I related to them my two melandioly 
interviews with the wife of the one, and the 
daughter of the other. Both were much afbded* 
Mr.T liberally declared his willingness im- 
mediately to make a suitable provinon fi>r her, and 
the mother readily embraced the proposal of meeting 
her unhappy child at my house, oa the Mkiwmg 
day. 

Mine was, in truth, a melancholy communication. 
After a consultation, we agreed that it would be 
best to place her as a boarder in some respectable 
family,^ where she might occasionally see thoee few, 
among her relatives, who, it was hoped, would be 
still cUsposed not utterly to cast her off While I 
was engaged in conversation with the mother, upon 
this melancholy topic, I received a summons £poin 

Mrs. T , to beg that I would instantly visit her, 

a^ she was dying. I was stunned at the eommum- 
cation. All I could learn from the messenger* wa$, 
that the unhappy woman was very iU,--that a ai0di* 
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tftl man . hadv been sent for, who pronounced all 
ohance of recovery hopeless. Her mother consent- 
ed to accompany me. I immediately sent to Mr. 
T ' i """ I , but he declined joining us. 

We were driven into a narrow street, in the 
Migfabourhood of Soho-square, and the coach 
slopped before a dark, dirty house, the door of 
which was crowded by a number of squalid children. 

Upon asking the landlady for Mrs. T ^"s room, 

she said, with a sort of stony sorrow, * Aye, poor 
thing, you're just come in time to see her die. 
She has had a hard bout on't. Here, Annie^ show 
this here good lady and gendeman to the back 

kitchen, where Mrs. T lodges. Take care, 

ma'am, of the stairs, — ^they're a leetle crazy.' 

We passed down into the dark abyss, and were 
•Don at the door of the back kitchen. Upon enter«' 
ing, the scene was one never to be forgotte^. Mrs. 
T— — in convulsions, was stretched upon a mattress 
mi the floor. There was nothing in the room but 
a small deal table, a broken chair, the bed on which 
&e wretched woman lay, a few fractured cups and 
saucers, and a pewter pot The mattress, ragged 
and filthy, was placed in a comer of the gloomy 
unwholesome apartment, and upon this the dying 
(unner was, stretched, evidently in the agonies of 
death. Her eyes rolled wildly, but the expression 
was inward. It seemed as if she would have 
looked into her own soul. There appeared no con- 
icioiBsness of external objects. The scrutiny was 
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within ; i^nd this was sufficientlj appaUing. Hef 
mother, who had accompanied me^wassooTerooine^ 
that I was obliged to lead her from the chamber. 
Happily, her daughter, on seeing her, expressed no 
sense of recognition. 

Upon returning to the room, the cause of the 
scene I had been here called upon to witness was 
sufficiently apparent Several women had crowded 
round the bed, and among them was the apothecary^ 
who held a bottle in his hand, which he declared to 
h^ye contained arsenic. The contents had been 
swallowed by Mrs. T . 

After a short interval, there was a slight abate* 
ment of her parox3rsm8, and I took her hand. Every 
finger was convulsed, and, bathed in a cold, tiaek 
unctuous exudation, which made my blood creep .up 
to my heart, where, for a moment, it seemed to stag- 
nate. I^poke to her. My voios appeared to recall 
her consciousness, and she fixed upon me the full 
broad glance of her dilated eye; the expression 
gradually rising in intennty, until it becanne so oouk 
oentrated, that I thought it would have reached my 
himost soul. At length she stammered, ^ I am 
d-— y»— ing ; pray fo — r me.* 

I immediately prayed aloud, but this only ag* 
gravated her sufieringi: her convulsions became 
stronger and more exhausting. Her face was purple. 
The death struggle was so fierce that her very nails 
became discoloured, and her feet and hands livid. 
Bhe bit her tongue and lips, firom which the blood 
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lazily trickled, as if there was not enough of life left 
to impel the purple tide from its ruptured channels. 
The few broken sentences she uttered, betrayed the 
dreadful apprehensions under which she was labour- 
ing. I proposed to give her the sacrament; but 
t^e pushed me from her with such an effort of ex- 
pirii^ energy, that I staggered backward, and, but 
for the wall, should have fallen. I saw that, to this 
d3ri|ig sinner, religion could afford no hope. She 
was struggling in the meshes of despair, {torn which 
no human arm could extricate her. I here saw an 
evidence, and I have witnessed many, that the death- 
ibed of infidelity is not only one of awful distrust, but 
of horror. Death was now about to strike. The 
desperate gasp, the utter prostration, proclaimed his 
conquest. I put my mouth to the ear of the unhappy 
woman, andsaid, ' Rest your soul upon Grod's mercy. 
Have you any hope? if you have, raise your hand.' 
There was a groan and a sp€ism, — ^the foam oozed 
from her lips,— the comers of the mouth contracted, 
«nd all was still ! ^* She died, and made no sign." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

4 jmrSNILH PAftTT.— THB FOftTVHB-TBLLSm. — JULIA 

—THE PBOPBBCT — ^ITi EFFECTS. ^-MT VISIT TO JULIA. — 
HER CREDULITY — NOT TO BE SHAKEN. — THE TOUMO 
LOTER. — A SAD CHANGE. 

As from the aoorn ripes the k>fty and majestic oak, 
which furnishes nations their navies, and covers the 
broad sea with fabrics that live amid its waters and 
deride their mighty turmoil, when the tempest has 
lashed them into fUry, and they seem to rise from 
their slumbers as stem arbitrators between life and 
death,*'-HK>, from the most insignificant events are 
results frequently produced, which furnish matter for 
the chronicler, spread the blight of desolation upon 
the domestic hearth, scatter &r and wide the s^ds 
of nusery, infbse the leaven of destruction into the 
prosperity of nations, and dash fix)m their brows the 
crowns of kings. 

I was one evening at a friend's house, where a 
juvenile party had congregated; and while they 
were actively engaged in the merriment of blind- 
man's-buff, an old woman was said to be at the door 
who would tell the ladies' fortunes for a trifle. The 
game was instantly stopped, and the young people 
begged that the prophetess might be admitted. 
Among the merry group here assembled, was a fine 
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handsome girl, in her nineteenth year, niece of the 
genileman in whose house the juvenile party were 
assembled. She was the eldest of the company,— 
for I was a mere casual visiter,— *which consisted 
exclusively of young persons, forming a little knot 
of eight school-fellows. 

After some demur on the part of my friend, and 
rather warmer expostulations on mine, which were 
finally overruled, the pythoness was admitted. She 
was a very dirty old woman, and seemed to have 
derived whatever inspiration she might possess, from 
the spirit of the public-houses, for the aroma of gin, 
—that bane of vulgar lifo,— exhaled from her 
throat, bronzed and scraggy without, with so strong 
a perfume, as at once to settle the question of her 
spirituous predilections. Her modes of divination 
were various : chiromancy, geomancy, and cards, 
were severally employed to work out the prophecies 
of this bibacious sybil. Having received sixpence 
firom each girl, she began to .give them some 
account of their future lives, to which they each 
listened as to the voice of an oracle. Upon my 
ridiouling the affected prescience of the stranger, 
Julia , the young lady to whom I have 

abpeady alluded, as if ashamed of being thought 
so credulous as her companions, expressed her un- 
qualified disbelief in all such predictions. As she 
spoke, the beldam eyed her with a lurid scowl, that 
caused the blood instantly to recede from the girl's 
eh^ek, but aitamad at having exhibited any symp^ 
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torn of alann, she quickly rallied, and affected to 
receive the vaticinaticHUi of the prophetess with per* 
feet incredulity. 

The old woman told, in succession, the fortunes of 
the younger friends to whom she promised wealth, 
an auspicious union, and perfect happiness, until she 

came to Julia »— , who looked at her evidently 

with a forced smile, as the hag advanced to pro- 
nounce the secrets of the future. The pythoness 
bent her dim eyes upon the fair girl with a solemn 
stare, pursing her withered brows into innumerable 
wrinkles, and drawing down the comers of her 
mouth with a lugubrious expression of prof^etic 
•wisdom. 

* Let me look at your left hand.' The girl raised 
it — her fingers trembled, and the impostor saw at 
once tliat she was not only believed but feared. 

* There are dark shadows crossing these lines. 
They are traversed too — there is much disappcmit- 
ment for thee, lady. The characters of joy now 
fade before my sight; the black writhing of wo 
comes over them, and blots them out.' 

Poor Julia grew deadly pale ; her Inceath became 
thick and short ; yet, by a resolute effort, she cast 
off her terror, gave a feeble, but ferced smile, and 
bade her tormentor proceed. 

Perceiving the effect which the revelations of her 
pretended inspiration produced, she said, stooping 
her head over the girl's hand, and assumiig a stiU 
moreominous expression, — * Lady, you are engaged 
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to be married, but the spectres of disappointment 
surround the bridal bed: you will never be led 
to the altar by the hand of a lover ;— you will jMne 
ib secret, but never wed. Listen! You are fond of 
the brute tribe ;— *you will never caress another of 
the dumb creation — ^never — ^it is the voice of destiny. 
There is more misery sfill. You have derided the 
prophetess, but you will believe what she has said 
to your bane ; — you will fear her henceforth, and 
expiate your disbelief with scaldmg tears. You 
will shun your companions; — ^you will reject the 
food that nourishes you ; — ^pining will wear you to a 
shadow ; — ^your home will be a dungeon without its 
darkness, but with all its horror ; and you will lose 
your wits, lady — * 

Seeing that the distressed girl was now becoming 
painfully agitated, I desired the crone to desist ; but 
she had worked her victim to that pitch of mental ^ 
excitement that defies resistance. The struggle 
had been maintained with determined energy : the 
spirit, however, became at last overmastered, and 
Julia sank, senseless, upon the floor. 

By this time the fortune-teller had quitted the 
room, grinning scornfully, at the effect produced 
by her pretended predictions. It was a long time 
before we could succeed in restoring the affrighted 
girl to her senses; and when she did revive, she 
had several hysterical paroxysms, that exceedingly 
alarmed us all. A medical man was sent for, who 
wa8)c>bliged to administer an opiate before he could 
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compose her. After taking thisi she fell into a 
placid sleep. 

I felt greatly grieved at the unhappy issue of the 
evening's frolic. I had always entertained an invin- 
cible antipathy to fortune-telling, because it is often 
mischievous, and even where no evil follows, it is 
never attended with good. The mere chance of its 
doing mischief is a sufficient reason why it never 
should be allowed. The effect which it hcui pro- 
duced on Julia, was not likely to be soon shaken 
oE, for she was clearly a person of an excitable 
temperament, and had evidently a strong super- 
stitious belief in the prophetic endowments of for- 
tune-tellers, notwithstanding she had affected to de- 
ride them. 

The unexpected issue of the old woman's pro- 
phecy had entirely interrupted the harmony of the 
evening. All the young people looked sad : their 
sports were constrained; blind man's buff was 
no longer pursued, and even the happy predic- 
tions of the prophetess in their favour ceased to im- 
part pleasure. 

Next morning I called to inquire after Julia 
■ She was in the room when I entered; 

her hand trembled as I took it; her countenance 
was flushed, and her lip had assumed the delicate 
curve of despondency, peculiar to this expressive 
feature. She assured me she was quite well ; but 
there was a gentle trembling in her articulation, that 
satisfied me she did not feel at ease. She ipok^ 
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little, and when I alluded to the events of the pre- 
ceding evening, the hlood quitted her cheeks in a 
moment, and she sat before me pale and motionless 
as marble. 

I was pained to see that a fearful impression had 
been made upon this innocent girl, and endeavoured 
to counteract it by pointing out the absurdity of an 
old woman of the lowest habits, and, more than pro- 
bably, of the worst propensities, being endowed with 
the gift of prophecy. 

* Ah, sir,' sfidd she quickly, * but the witch of En- 
dor, was she not a wicked old woman ? ' 

' Not, my child, that I am aware of? She is not 
said to have been old ; neither is it directly stated 
that she was wicked, though we are led to infer this 
from her employment That she was a person of 
some consequence may be justly assumed from the 
circumstance of her having "a fat calf in her 
house," and making good cheer to receive her 
guest Besides here was one of those very extra- 
ordinary occasions where the Almighty acts by ex- 
traordinary means. Many eminent commentators, 
moreover, consider that Saul, who was a melancholy 
and superstitious man, was allowed by God to be 
the dupe of an artful juggler,^-and persons of dis- 
tinction, in those times, engaged in the practices of 
what have been called, magical arts though no such 
, arts really exist, — who practised her delusions with 
the same surprising success, which, even to this day, 
attend the tricks of jugglers in all parts of the world. 
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especially in the East; Xheht fertorvomc^ never^ 
theless, are known to be nothing more than skilfiil 
appliances of art*' 

*But have you not known the predictions of finr- 
tune-tellers in modem times come to pass 1 ' 

* Never.* 

' I have. A gipsy iHX>phe8ied that one of my 
sisters, then quite an infant, would die within the 
year, and it died hi three weeks after, of 8carlet>^ 
fever.' 

' True. But was not the scarlet-fever, at ^at 
time, prevalent in the neighbourhood — nay, was 
it not in the next house? Surely, then, a very 
bungling calculator of chances might have pre* 
dieted your little sister's death, and much nearer 
the period, too, without havkig the gift of divi- 
nation.' 

' Then how is it that so many peraons believe in 
fi>rtune-teller8?' 

*Only because they are weak, silly pec^le. 
Surely, because weak people believe a thing, this is 
no proof that it is true.' 

* Wdl, I dare say I am silly, but I cannot h^p 
feeling very unhappy.' 

I fi>und that my arguments produced no &v6ur- 
able efiect. She became occasionally overcome by 
excess of agitation, and wept bitterly. I endea- 
voured to make her sensible of the criminality of 
giving way to such weak apprehensions; and al- 
though flbe acquiesced in my repnasentalioosi: I oouU, 
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neverdieless, p^roeive thai she wae not ocmviQced. 
Her ui)cle was ihuch distressed at the unhappy issue 
of an indulgence which he had consented to, under 
. the idea of making his niece and her young friends 
merry, and upbraided hinjself with having so easily 
yielded to those soUcitations, which now he disco* 
vered the mischief hkely to accrue, he felt he ou^t 
to have resisted. 

I quitted the house with a painful presentiment; 
I could not shake it off. The mind of that unhi^y 
girl had evidently received a powerful shock, and, 
mih her extreme sensibility of temperament, it* was 
impossible to say what might ensue. 

For several weeks afler this time I used to see 
ber every two or three days, b^ng upon terms of 
great intiomey with her uncle^ in whoso house she 
lived, and feeling a lively interest in the niece, who, 
though weak was an extremely amiable girl At 
first I did not perceive any great change* She 
continued melancholy, timid, and at times, laboured 
under such severe depressi(Mi <^ spirits, that it was 
impossible to rouse her. The young man to whom 
«he was engaged to be married was greatly con- 
cerned at the evidently morbid state of her mind. 
He was about to enter the church, and was to be 
ordained upon a living worth six hundred a year, 
in the gift of his father. It had been settled that 
he should marry Julia so soon as he should be in 
orders. 

Since the night of her encountering the fortune- 
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teller, whenever the young man to whom she was 
engaged had called, she met him with a degree ^ 
emharrassment which gave him great uneasiness. 
There was no longer that ^ranknesi in her manner 
which she had ever before exhibited ; her conversa- 
tion was constrained. She apppeared reseiyed and 
even shy, as if a change had come over her heart; 
yet she assured him that her sentiments were un- 
altered. He attributed this to the impression made 
upon her by the fortune-teller's prof^ecy, and re- 
conciled himself to her altered manner towards hinii 
under the persuasion that time would subdue her 
melancholy, and restore her spirits to their wonted 
buoyancy. 

Week after week, however, passed on» and there 
was no change. She gradually became less and 
less gratified at his visits, and, at length, never met 
him without betraying agitaticm. His endeannenti 
were of no avail : she 3hrank from them as if there 
were something blighting in his aspect This he 
was in the habit of communicating to me, when I 
saw him afler his visits, which I frequently did, 
as we had been intimate since his engagement to 
Julia > 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A TISITER — HIS DISTRESS. — THE REJECTION. — CALL AT MR. 
-^— 'S. — JULIA*S RECEPTION. — HER IMPRESSIONS INDELI- 
BLE. — HER FINAL RESOLUTION. — THE PHTSICIAN'S AD- 
VICE — UNSUCOESSPTTL. — HER DEATH. 

Qnk morning, the yoiing man engaged to marry 
Julia — — , called upon me. I perceived that he 
wap greatly agitated. Hia eyes glistened with the 
team that started into them the moment I spoke to 
him. When he was seated, I asked him the cause 
of his i4>parent imeasiness. * My dear sir/ said he, 
*I am just come fix)m Mr. ^s house, where I 

have reoeived Julia's refusal to fulfil her pledge^ 
Of late, as you know, the mental depression to . 
which she has now so long heen a victim, has con*' 
»derahly increased. This morning, I called, and 
found her unusually excited. ^ My presence caused 
a paroxysm, which subsided after some time, and 
1^ appeared tolerably composed. I took her 
hand, — it was cold and moist, as if covered with the 
dews of death. She trembled, — ^turned fh>m me, 
and burst into a passicxi of teard. I tried to con- 
sole her, — ^but in vain. She shook her head as I 
spoke, and her eye glared wDdly, as if some horri- 
ble phantom had crossed her brain. ** Julia," said 
I, at length, " you are weakly giving way to the 
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melancholy which is daily overcoming you ; believer 
me, a little exertion of energy would release yoa 
from this trouble. The time for our union is now 
approaching : let this be your abiding reflection, and 
the enemy to your peace, which is but a mental de- 
lusion, will give way." 

* " No, no," she replied, starting from her seat, and- 
striking her temples with her clenched hands,' " I am 
doomed. Charles, we can never be united. ^ The 
fiat has gone forth. ^ You must seek ahother." 

* I endeavoured to expostulate, but this only in- 
creased her exacerbation. 

« ** Listen," she said hurriedly ; ** I am |4aced within 
the circle of a mafignant destiny. I cannot over* 
step the boundary. My fate has been foretold ^tb 
unerring precision. We can nevef be united ! " 

* ** Can it be possible," I asked, ** that you really 
. believe that impostor's hdfdrunken sallies to have 

been veritable inspirations ? " 

* *• Yes ! " she replied with vehemence. " They are 
seared upon my soul in characters of living flame. 
I read my destiny there as clearly as if it were 
written with the point of a diamond upon the crystal 
rock. . Did she not say that I shcraki loathe my 
food ? and to me it is becoming daily an object of 
disgust. I eat, that I may not starve, — for I would 
not die ; but the food which I feel obliged to swal- 
low is odious to my sight" 

* It is painful to relate to you all that passed; her 
excitement rose in pr<^rtion^ as I tried to soothe her| 
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lad she ended by rejecting me, with a solemn ap- 
peal to heaven.' 

The poor young man concluded his recital with 
a heavy sigh« I could perceive tiiat he was deeply 
afiected, and I promised to call with him the fol- 
lowing day. Matters appeared now to be coming 
to a crisis. It was a grievous thing to see the hap- 
piness of two amiable young people contravened 
by the counterfeit divinations of a criminal pre- 
tender. J had always considered the encourage- 
ment given to fortune-telling to be deplored, since it 
has been frequently the cause of mischief) as was 
too lamentably proved in the present instance. 
The very desire to look into futurity, when the Al- 
»igbty has evidenUy withdrawn it from our acru- 
tiny, is sinful ; and wiien we seek to gratify a sin- 
fid wish, evil may be expected to ensue. If it had 
heea the will of God that we should, under any 
drcumstancesy be made acquainted with /ulure 
•vents, it is i^arcely to be credited that he would 
endue with the power of making such communica- 
lioDfl, a class of besotted old women ; for such are 
invariably resorted to when the secrets of the fu- 
ture are expected to be unfolded. Neither pious 
nden nor pious women are ever consulted upon these 
Kisttors, because they are not so profane as to as- 
sume that they hcILd prophetic gifls ; it is, therefore, 
one of the strongest anomalies in the moral consti- 
tution of a large number of persons, and those too 
firequently possessing deep religious feeling, that 

a4* 
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they should seek infonnatioa upon matters hidden 
Id the unexplored depths of futurity, from the naost 
profane objects, and belieye that these are es- 
pecially gifled with a power which can proceed 
from God alone; for evil spirits, by which «ome 
of the credulous suppose that fortune-tellers are 
governed, possessing not the attribute of Omnis- 
cience, cannot import what is perceptible only to 
&e divine mind. 

On the following morning, I accompanied my 
young friend to the house of Mr. ' ' ' , where w# 
were immediately introduced to the unhappy girl 
who had so solemnly rejected him the preceding 
day. She was reclining on a sofa, earnestly gazing 
upon a Imnet which was singing in a cage near the 
opposite window. At our entrance, she turned her 
eyes languidly and extended her hand towards me, 
without rising, accompanying it with an expression 
of appeal that she might be spared the regular 
fonm of courtesy, from her state of health. Sho 
was as pale as a corpse. That fine glow of ani* 
mated health which used to mantle in her cheeky — - 
a legible record of happy thoughts^ and of ex* 
emption from care, had been succeeded by tiiat 
sallowness of skin and relaxaticm of feature, which 
told a sad tale of harrowing reflections and grievous 
heart-burnings. My/ bosom throbbed with pain** 
fill solicitude, as I gazed upon a young creature 
thus smitten in the bloom of youth and of health, 
with a blight that se^foed to have reached the 
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rapidly to that land of darkness which we must all 
pas^ through, ere we reach the regions of everlast- 
ing life. 

I seated myself by the sufferer, and retained her 
band; which she had extended to me on my en 
trance* She did not attempt to withdraw it, but 
etery fibre was so relaxed, that it appeared as if 
she w^re unconscious of the pressure of mine. A 
deep sigh was heaved from her bosom, and a tear 
suffused the half-closed eye. She did not speak. 
After a short interval, I broke the silence, which 
was becoming painful to bU parties, by asking her 
how she felt. The question evidently affected her, 
Ibr sfaie instantly closed her eyelids, and a tear, 
gradually forcing its way from within the crystal 
eell which they had enshrined, rolled over her pal- 
lid cheeks. 

' Come,' said I, ' my dear girl ; this weakness is 
criminal. Yon are wanting in your duty both to 
God cmd to yourself in thus giving Wfiy to idle fan- 
tames. You are, besides, doing an injury to those 
who love you affectionately. Resort for support to 
Him who never refuses to sustain such as diligently 
seek him/ 

She opened her eyes to their utmost extension^ 
and, fixing them upon me with an expression of in- 
tense anguirfi, said, — '* I am forsaken df QodJ' 

* My child !' I replied solemnly, * this is blasphe- 
my : do not give way ta such ushdy fimdes. God 
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' never deserts those who appeal to him ^uroettly in 
their hour of visitation.' 

'Nay,' she exclaimed, interrupting me with 
energy, *I am past consolation now. My doom is 
sealed. The predictions of that awful joight must 
he accomplished ; most of them have already oome 
to pass. I have not caressed a dumh creature sinoe 
the prophecy. Yonder linnet, which used to take 
its groundsel daily from my hand, has never sinoe 
^ heard from my lips the voice of cheering, or taken 
from my fingers its morning nourishment. I have 
shunned my companions, have loathed my fix>d| 
and my tongue has pronounced a vow of separaticm 
from him who had won my heart.' 

* But you are fulfilling the predictions of your 
own fatuity. Because you have heard them pro- 
nounced, you seem determined that they should he 
accomplished, as if you wished to establish the 
credit for divination of a wicked woman, who can 
see no further into futurity than a wonn into the, 
rock over which it Crawls. If you had never heard 
these follies, you would have neither neglected your 
bird, shunned your companions, loathed. your food^ 
nor rejected your lover. You are yourself bringing 
to pass all those particulars, the fulfihnent of which 
you so much dread.' s 

'Nay, sir; you may try to blind me to my fate^ 
but I sea it as clearly as I do the beams of yonder, 
sun, which at the moment,^ pass with a blast of 
mockery over my spirit They cannot dissipate it% 
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darkness. Charles/ said she, after a pause, ex- 
tending her fair hand towards him, • forgive me, 
tfeat I cannot marry you. We are not the workers 
of our own destinies. The web of fate is woven 
by mightier hands than ours ; and we must abide 
the consummation. Do not imagine that my love 
has subsided ; it will accompany me to the grave, 
and there dwell in my heart, likp an essence, amid 
the silence of that dreary dwelling, until freed from 
ks prison in the kingdom of glory, where it may be 
Expressed and reciprocated, and where it will exist 
for ever/ 

My young friend took her hand and bathed it 
with his tears ; but no impi^ssion was to be made 
upon the diseased nrnid of this unhappy girl. There 
were occasional incoherencies in her speech, which 
made me greatly fear that her intellects were giving 
way. Perceiving, at length, that our presence be- 
came painful to her, we withdrew. Poor Charles 
l^as sadly distressed at the issue of our visit, for he 
loved this fair, stricken creature with an attachment 
so ardent, that I believe he would have willingly 
flacriticed his hfe to restore her lost peace of mind. 
What was to be done I could not imagine. Seve- 
ral phyucians were consulted, who treated her dis- 
ease, for such it evidently was, as a mere tempo- 
rary delusion, which would eventually give way ; 
but to me this appeared by no means certain. The 
uncle, who loved his niece with the affection of a 
parent, took her to a watering-place, hoping that , 
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change of scene would produce a favourable effect^ 
upon her alienated mind. . She returned without 
any abatement of her mental malady. Nothing 
could wean her from the sadness to which she 
clung, as if it were the vital principle that sustained 
her. 

We began to abandon all hopes of ever behold- 
ing a change, when the physician who attended 
her, suggested that the person whose predictions 
had produced those morbid impressions, should be 
sought after, and prevailed upon to utter a counter 
prophecy. The woman was easily found, as her 
place of abode happened to be known to one of the 
servants. She answered the summons.^ I was 
present when she came. On being told the effect 
of her pretended inspirations, a sardonic smile 
passed over her homely, withered features. She 
expressed no regret; but, upon Julia's uncle putting 
a sovereign into her dark, homy palm, she 
clenched it with the eagerness of a kite clutching 
the foul carrion upon which it feeds, and said, with 
that husky voice, half-whisper and half-screech, 
peculiar to throats which have long had their natu- 
ral secretions dried up by the parching influence of 
ardent spirits, * I'll soon manage the young gentle- 
woman ; leave her to me : she won't die this bout 
We old women, you see, know a thing or two. 
When docfbrs halt, we wise ones are called in to 
set 'em right.' 

When she entered the room, Julia shrieked, the 
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moment she beheld her, and fell senseless upon the 
sofa. The hag, nothing moved at witnessing the 
ruin she had wrought upon that once sprightly girl, 
stood over her with the malignant scowl of a demon, 
t^ if-she gloried in the sad effects of her fictitious 
prophecies. 

•She'll soon come to, and then fwill be quick 
work. She pretended to scout me; but look here, 
and see the consequences of scouting a fortune-teller. . 
She might have had better luck, if she had practised 
better manners.' 

After a considerable interval, the wretched girl 
revived ; but so soon as her eyes fell upon the ob- 
ject who had been the cause of her misery, delirium 
instantly followed. The physician was present. 
He ordered the woman to be removed. She quitted 
the apartment, muttering. It was several hours 
before Julia was restored to perfect consciousness, 
and then it became evident that she was past hope. 
It was a melancholy sight to see one, in the lovely 
morning of her youth, thus prostrated. Alas! I 
can never forget this sad hour. The young man 
to whom she had been betrothed, quitted the house 
with the determination of going abroad, and giving 
up the church. I saw poor Julia but once after this 
time, and then it was to behold her attenuated corpse 
upon the narrow bed of a madhouse ! 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MR. AND MRS. L— — ^ — YBBIRr DAUOBTMIS. PAUcVTAAt 

PREFERENCE. — -THE FAVOURITE. — -REASONS FOR >LATER<* ^ 
NAL PARTIALITY. — COMBATTED. — THE YOUNGER DAUQa- 
TER IN DISGRACE. — HER DEFENCE. — THE SPOILED CHILD* 
RELEASE FROM PARENTAL TYRANNY. 

Among the acquaintances which I formed afler my 
finally settling in London, was a family who lived 
at Pimlico. Mr. L iield a situation in one of 

the public offices, at a salary of four hwidred 
a-year, which constituted his ^itire income. He 
was, a well-meaning, hjit a passionate man ; and so 
wedded to his own notions^ upon whatever subject 
these might happen to be entertained, that it wasi 
in his estimation, an ofience of the most aggravated 
character to call them in questioa His^wife was 
an ignorant woman, always talking with a volu- 
bility painfiil to listen to, upon the two edifying sub- 
jects of housewifery and cookery. Nothing could 
exceed the energy with which she would expatiate 
upon the manner of serving up a good dinner,— *« 
being far better ^skilled in the cabala of meats and 
hashes, than in the mysteries of the " parts of 
speech." 

Mr. and Mrs. L had two daughters : the 

one, when first I knew them, having just turned 
her thirteenth year, and the other nearly a^^roach- . 
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mg her twelfih. These gids were both remarkable, 
but not more ao than die difference of attachment 
observe^ towards them by their paraits. The 
elder girl was rather stunted in her growth, — her 
seek being short, and there was a tendency to spinal 
contraction ; but these imperfections were more 
than counterbalanced by a face of extraordinary 
beauty, with limbs of extreme delicacy and harmony 
of proportion. Her features beamed with intelli- 
gence; upon her broad, fair forehead, and in her 
mild, blue eyes, were seen at once placidity of 
^irit and gentleness of heart, that smoothed the 
one and imparted its mild beamy glory to the 
other. Her small, gently-curved mouth, the arching 
lips of which seemed to have kissed a rose from 
tiae garden of the new-bom earth had so perfectly 
the half-poBting, half-smiling expression of a beauti- 
Bil babe soliciting the maternal caress, that I never 
gazed upon her radiant but placid lineaments with^^ 
out having realized before me what my &ncy had 
embodied of the cherubs of a bet^r world. There 
was an essence hi her beauty, if I may so express 
myself; that seemed to exhale with every smile, 
which was the pure, bright reflex of an innocent 
heart. 

The exquisitely proportioned limbs of this slighted 
girl, harmcmized with her sweet fece ; but the small 
iand somewhat imgainly figure, as she moved, was a 
sad set-off against the loveliness whidi, in all other 
req^ects siie possessed. 

26 
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The lather treated this amiable child with liarah* 
ness, the mother with indifference, which attracted 
me towards her with more than commoirs3rmpath7« 
In proportion as her parents were unkind, my little 
attentions were endeared to her ; and whenever I 
entered the house, her eyes sparkled with a vivacity 
that instantly revealed the joy of her heart Her 
sister, although fourteen months younger, was con* 
siderably taller and stouter, and mdeed, might have 
been taken for the elder of the two. Young as she 
was, her figure had begun to assume a maturity un- 
usual at her early age, and she was already what 
the friends of her parents called a fine girl She 
was tall, and remarkably well-shaped. Her form 
was sufficiently developed to warrant the concluskm 
that she would be a handsome woman. Her face 
was round, her features small, her eyes animated, 
and her mouth generally curved into a smile. When 
she flung back from her handsome brow the bright 
copious ringlets of dark-brown hair, and laughed 
with the energy of girlish delight at some animatizig 
image conveyed by her own fervid thoughts, she 
looked like a sweet vernal flower, blossoming upon 
the verge of the wilderness, where nature only had 
fostered its growth, — watered by the pure dews of 
heaven, and fanned by its untainted breath. To 
see her glowing countenance, as she entered the 
house, fresh from her morning exercise, the rich 
hues.of life that tinted the whole healthy sur&ce of 
her face and neck, would have inspired th^ painter 
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with his sweetest enthusiasm. She apf^ared a per- 
fect child of nature ; but, beyond the surface, the 
chaim ceased. There was no moral beauty. 

This girl had been criminally indulged ; she was, 
consequently, wa3rward and untractable. Her 
parents doated upon her, — and in proportion to 
their extittvagant fondness for one child, was their 
unjustifiable indifference towards the other. The 
latter, however, did not repine. She loved her 
sister with a fondness so absolute, that nothing could 
shake it, and was gratified to perceive how com- 
pletely that sister had absorbed her parents' affec- 
tions. In her bosom the fountain of jealousy was 
dry. She had not a thought in which her sister did 
not share, except such as might be calculated to 
give her pain. Her affections were requited feebly, 
^-nevertheless she did not impute this to callous- 
ness of heart, but to the thoughtlessness of youth. 
Her mind was as &r advanced beyond her years as 
was the person of her auster, whose intellects were 
not at all above the ordinary standard ; and her 
principles were as elevated as her mind was en- 
dowed. 

I nqver visited this family that I did not behold 
wkh regret the culpable difference made between 
the disiughters. I frequently expostulated with the 
parents upon the criminality of such unwarramable 
injustice. The father would not condescend to vin- 
dicate his preference, but the mother often attempt- 
ed to justify it, by declaring that the eldest girl was 
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deceitful. ' Have you ever ^scov ered her ^pwcltiamg 

deceitriasM. 

*Not exactly 80, — ^but she is provokingly cold,/ 

and quiet, and so forth ; and all this is put on only 

to make strangers take a fancy to her before Blvi** 

ra, who is an unsuspecting, innocent, warm-hearted 

child ; she loves her parents, and deserve that thojr 

should love her/ 

* No doubt she may ; but is that a reason why 
the older child should not be likewise loved 1 You 
advance no admissible reason for withholding 3rour 
affection.' 

* One has no control over one's feelings. . Nature 
would not dictate preferences if they were not 
just.' 

' But I deny that Nature does dictate preferences i 
it is prejudice, and not Nature, which operates in 
this instance ; and to encourage prejudice is bothr 
unnatural and criminal. It is too commpn a prac« 
tice with unreflecting people to attribute to Nature 
what is merely the consequence of . their self-wills^ 
and thus to cast over the evil suggestbns of thehr 
passions the shield of moral necessity. Believe me« 
madam, we have no excuse for doing wrong ; and 
the stale plea of irresponsilnlity, to which those re* 
sort who maintain that they can't help doing wrong, 
will be found but a poor justification at the last 
solemn assize, when, by deeds, and not by argu« 
ments, our final doom will be determined.' 

* Well ; I can't help thinking that she's deceit^* 
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ftil; and while this impression is upon my mind, it 
is impossible I should love her as I do the younger 
girl.' / 

* But, admittkig that you cannot lore her, you 
can, at least, act justly towards her ; and nothing 
will warrant your making a difference between the 
two sisters, unless you have stronger grounds than 
mere surmise for supposing that< the one is better 
than the other.' 

It was not difficult to discover that the elder 
daughter was the victim of prejudice, — a prejudice 
as unjust as it was unnatural. 

I happened to call one. morning, when the mother 
said to me, with an air of offensive triumph, 'There, 

^Jr, 1 who is right now 1 Your favourite 

Jane has shown how worthy she was of your good 
opinion. A disgraceful imnx } but I have given it 
to her in such a way, that she will remember it the 
longest day she has to live.' 

I sought no explanation, but entered the back 
drawing-room, where I found the poor child in tears. 
Her face was flushed, and upon her cheeks were 
three red marks, evidently the rude impressions of 
the fingers of a hand which had severely smitten 
her. The shoulders of the beautiful girl exhibited 
several discoloured ridges, evidently raised with a 
cane. I was shocked at witnessing with what se- 
verity she had b^n chastised. 

•What has occurred ,' said I, 'my dear child, 
that I behold you thus ?' 

26* 
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' Oh, sir/ she relied, with earnestness, * I did not 
take it, indeed I did not How it came intpmy 
pocket, I cannot tell ; but I did not steal it. I have 
been severely beaten ; but I am innocent — ^indeed I 
am ; ' and the big tears fell fiill and fast from her 
large, beaming eyes. ^ 

* But, tell me, what is it all about ? Come, dry 
your tears ; — I am sure I may rely upon your stating 
the truth/ 

She clung to 'my knees with an agony so un- 
feigned, and looked up into my face with an'^appeal 
so earnest, and then said, while her expresmve 
eyes swam in a crystal flood, * Will you believe 
me?' 

I would have staked my life upon her innocence, 
Her feelings were too intense — ^her whole manner 
too real and impulsive for hypocrisy. It bad the 
impress of Heaven's own truth — the beautiful truth 
of innocence, ^tamped upon it with a glow and 
colouring that could not be mistaken. I assured 
her of my confidence in her integrity. Having 
raised and seated her on my knee, she told me that 
her mother had that morning laid a sovereign upon 
the broakfast-table, and quitting the room, found it 
imi^ing on her return. ' Inquiries had been made 
throughout the house, but it was not to be feund. 
'At length,' she continued, * my sister suggested that 
we should turn out our pockets, in order that no 
objection might be offered by the servants to under- 
go a similar examination ; and, to my astonishmtot, 
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t^ soveFeign wbb discovered upon me. How it 
came in my pocket I know not ; but I am incapable! 
of such an fu^ as stealing a sovereign ; I am, in- 
cteeQ* 

Saying this, with passionate energy, she threw 
her head iq)on my bosom, and gave way to a strong 
burst of amotion. I soothed her as well as I was 
able, and a painful suspicion crossed my mind. I 
was satisfied the child had been unjustly condemned, 
and could not help suspecting that the younger sister 
bad .been instrumental in the disgrace which had 
fallen upon the elder. 

From this time I could perceive the girFs home 
was a perpetual scene of mkery to her. I never 
called that I dad not observe her countenance over- 
shadowed with gloom. Her former sprightKness 
h«d departed. The light, joyous, sunny smile no 
longer lighted up her lovely features, and she be- 
came pale, thin, and dejected. It was painful to 
dee her thus. 3he never murmured, nor wOuld she 
confess that her parents were unkind ; but the staid 
gravity of her demeanour, her timidity of approach, 
and the caution with which she spoke and acted— all 
told that there was an absence of perfect peace with- 
in. I was grieved to witness the change. Her pa- 
rents seldom spoke to her without harshness — ^never 
with kindness ; while the younger girl was praised 
fbr her beauty and talents, and petted, because she 
waK Wayward, peevish, and disagreeable. 
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The spoiled child, although her dispomtkiD did 
not improve under parental indulgence, gave pro- 
mise of being a remarkably handsome woman. As 
her figure expanded, and she advanced towards 
maturity, her form assumed a beauty of prc^rtion 
and a grace of contour, that rendered the parents 
vaio, to a degree of fatuity, of their favourite, who^ 
by the time she had reached her thirteenth year, was 
an object of universal admiration. The conscious- 
ness of her personal attractions, and the daily care 
which her foolish mother took to remind her of them, 
rendered her vain, supercilious, and increased the 
acerbity of her temper. The elder sister regarded 
her with pride equal to her parents, although treated 
by her with frequent, sometimes with excessive 
harshness. 

This gentle girl was still considered as under ao 
odium. The subject of the stolen sovereign was 
frequently alluded to, and her delicate spirit galled 
by the unkind implication. I was pained to see her 
vunhappy, and determined to 090 my best efforts to 
meliorate the present severity of her condition* 
She possessed quick talents, and a jR>ndness finr 
literature; and although now not much past her 
fourteenth year, her acquirements were neverthe- 
less considerable. Knowing that a lady of distinc- 
tion, at whose house I was in the habit of visiting, 
was in want of a governess for two very young 
children, I recommended Jane ■ Her pa- 

rents appeared glad to get her out of the house, and 
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«he, rejoiced to escape from the perpetual^ insinua- 
tions made againsi her integrity, accepted the situa- 
tion, at a small stipend. She was received with 

kiiid welcome, into the family of Lady ^ 

where she became a general favourite ; and I was 
soon gratified at perceiving that the natural elasti- 
city of her spirits had returned. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

ELTIKA L . — FBIJUDICI8 AGAINST IKOCULATIOM.- 

SMALL-POX. 'MATERNAL APPREHENSIONS VERIPIBD. — -A 

DISCLOSURE. PARENTAL DISAPPOINTMENT. ^BLTIRa'S 

RB«OTBRT. — DOMESTIC MISERY. 

After Jane ' had removed into the famiijr 

of Lady , I saw her much less frequently 

than I had heen accustomed to do when she resided 
with her parents; hut I was pleased to observe, 
when I did occasionally see her, that she was im- 
proving vastly in personal appearance. She passed 
some months at Brighton with her young pupik. 
A celebrated physician there, being consulted upon 
the spinal deformity with which she was threatened, 
by a judicious course of treatment it was gradually 
removed, within the c^ace of a year and half after 
she quitted her parents' roof. Sh6 began now to 
grow tall, her figure assumed its natural propor- 
tions, and by the time she had attained her sixteenth 
year, she was as perfect in form as in feature. 
She was much smaller than her parents' favourite^ 
and not so fine a girl, in the common acceptation of 
^the term ; but there was a delicacy and refinement 
in her beauty which altogetlier eclipsed that of her 
sister. Fortunately for her, they hved apart, or 
this would only have been a bitter in the fountaih,, 
firom which she imbibed a fresh and wholesome en- 
joyment . _ 
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Elvira L was now without a rival in her 

bonie, where not a wish of her wa3rward heart was 
exposed; and although scarcely fifteen, she had 
already won the affections of a young man of some 
property and good expectations/ whom her parentis 
had consented she should marry on attaining her 
seventeenth year. I was grieved to see the thorns 
vhich her weak parents were planting in the path 
of this giddy girl. I foresaw they would prove the 
roots of many a hudding misery, which would even- 
tually open before her in full bloom, and impart 
their dark hues to her future destiny. I used fre- 
^juently to reason with her upon those growing 
asperities of temper, and that dogged decision of 
judgment, which wore becoming spots in the newly- 
nsen orb of her moral brightness, that threatened 
filially to eclipse it; but my admonitions were re- 
ceived either with indifference, or with that petulant 
rudeness which made me feel how little hope there 
was of (^posing a successful dike to the torrent 
opened by parental indulgence. 

I besought the father to curb the gr6wing pro- 
pensities of bis child ; but he treated my representa- 
tions as monastic prejudices, and declared heVould 
not crush the girPs spirit for the world. I im- 
plored the mother to interpose her authority to 
check the overbearing disposition of her &vourite ; 
but she accused me of entertaining a prejudice 
a^nst Elvira, and a partiality for Jane. Under 
this impression, therefore, my expostulations only 
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served to strengthen her determinatioa U> slldw the 
fi>nner to take her own course, aad run the risk <^ 
&IUDg over a precipice belbre ^e was aware of 
being near the brink. I d^lored the blindness 
which I could not counteract. 
, An awful visitation, about this tifioe, fell upon &is 
self-willed girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. L- had always entertained ap 

unaccountable prejuctioe bodi agtunst inoculatioD 
and vaccination, ia consequence of which they had 
determined not to employ those precautionary mea* 
sures, now almost universaUy adopted^ to mitigaito 
one of the most awM diseases with which the 
Almighty, in his inellable wisdom, has thought fit to 
visit mankind. 

It happened that the eldest daughter had been <» 
a visit to her mother's sister, in her fifth year : the 
small-pox being prevalent in the neighbcHirhood at 
that time, the aunt, as a measure of precaution, had 
her niece vaccinated with her own childreB^ Of 
this circumstance the par^ats were not aware.; Mm* 
Jj — • — 's sister never having mentioned the ciix^um- 
stance, knowmg the prejudice entertained against it, 
both by the child's &ther and mother* 

Elvira sickened : a medical, man was called in, 
who immediately pronounced that she had the 
small-pox. This was a fearfiil shock to the parrots, 
who apprehended,^ at least, the loss of her beauty, 
if not of ber life. I called on the very day this sad 
Qcxmmunic^tion was mada The house ^i^usi a $c^e 
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' Mj uncle was furious when he heard my bro- 
ther's resolution/ He taunted him ; he reviled him 
in terms no less aggravating than undeserved, but 
that produced no impression. His nephew was not 
to be seduced from his strong and virtu0us purpose 
by the sinister ravings of a man who had only his 
own fatuitous and selfish revenge to gratify. My 
brother laughed at his guardian's revilings, and re- 
mained firm to his determination. 

* This unnatural schism between the old men 
produced a painful effect upon the young ones. 
They grew by degrees more estranged* One was 
continually taunted by his father, the other by his 
uncle, with want of spirit The former could not 
bear to live under the perpetual displeasure of his 
parent, and in consequence the friends met less fre- 
quently. This was a subject of distress to the 
younger members of both families. . 

After a while, the father of my afRanced bride- 
groom, not only interdicted his son from seeing 
me, but swore, with a vehement oath, that we should 
never be united. This oath was held sacred by the 
son. He could not bear the idea that his parent 
should become forsworn, by any act of disobedience 
on his part He therefore, henceforth, ceased to 
visif me, which produced a corresponding coldnesisi 
on the part of my brother, who, from this moment 
discontinued visiting the sister of his late friend. 
This coldness gradually increased between the two 
young men, until, at length, when .they met, no- 
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thing but common-place civilities passed between 
them. 

'To me, as well as to my brothers' plighted 
bride, the change was one of deep sorrow. We 
each felt ourselves to be the victims of other's 
caprices,, -and the wrong was real agony to both. 
Matters went on in this way for some time. The 
old men repaired nightly to the public-house, but 
no longer, as usual, occupied the same room. They 
occasionally crossed each other's path, — ^when bitter 
taunts, and as bitter recriminations, usually were 
interchanged. Their quarrel furnished the neigh- 
bourhood with matter for continual gossip. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

4m brother's absence. — his return. — coldness be- 
tween THE FRIENDS. — THE CHALLENGE. — THE MEETING. 
— SKILL or THE COMBATANTS.— *r4TAL TERMINATION. — 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. — THE FATHER'S AND UNCLE'S DEATHS. 
— MADNESS. — CONCLUSION OF THE INTALID'S NARRATIVE. 
—SHE RECEIVES THE SACRAMENT. — HER CONFIDENCE.— 
SHE DIES. — ^REFLECTIONS.— CONCLUSION. 

'My brother now went on a visit to some relatives 
in fE neighbouring county, hoping that the breach 
might be *beale(l when the father and uncle no long- 
er perceived any probability of their unnatural de- 
signs being realized. But the feud was too deep 
and bitter to abate : the fire was smothered, not ex* 
dnguished. I saw no more the object of my heart's 
affections but casually, and then his manners were 
constrained, and even repelling. I felt that the link 
of tender sympathy, by which we had been attached, 
was snapped. From this moment I had a sad pre- 
sentiment that we should never be united, and my 
unhappiness increased with the anticipation. I, 
however, did my best to struggle against the disap- 
pointment, still hoping that time might produce a 
change in the hearts of those who liad been the 
cause of so much domestic distress. 

' My brother returned, afier an absence of nearly 
three months ; but matters wore precisely the same 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
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— SKILL or THE COMBATANTS.— *r4TAL TERMINATION.— 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. — THE FATHER'S AND UNCLE'S DEATHS. 
— MADNESS.— CONCLUSION OF THE INT4LID*S NARRATIVE. 
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SHE DIES. — REFLECTIONS.— CONCLUSION. 

^lAx brother now went on a visit to some relatives 
in rK neighbopring county, hoping that the breach 
might be *healed when the father and uncle no long- 
er perceived any probability of their unnatural de- 
signs being realized. But the feud was too deep 
and bitter to abate : the fire was smothered, not exr 
tinguished. I saw no more the object of my heart's 
affections but casually, and then his manners were 
constrained, and even repelling. I felt that the link 
of tender sympathy, by which we had been attached, 
was snapped. From this moment I had a sad pre- 
sentiment that we should never be united, and my 
unhappiness increased with the anticipation, I, 
bowever, did my best to struggle against the disap- 
pointment, still hoping that time might produce a 
change in the hearts of those who liad been the 
cause of so much domestic distress. 

* My brother returned, afier an absence of nearly 
three months ; but matters wore precisely the same 
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aspect as when he quitted us. The coldness be- 
tween the friends now daily increased ; afed the fire 
of rising jealou^ of each other's prowess was per- 
petually fanned and kept alive by those who ought 
to have smothered it, and, instead of throwing the 
apple of discord before them, have encouraged their 
amity and cemented their mutual regard. 

J About this time, a fair took place in the neigh- 
bourhood, where there was a match at single-stick 
played by the most skilful men in that part of the 
country. Upon similar occasions the two friends 
had invariably avoided encountering each other, 
and this was their intention now ; but my brother 
having foiled every competitor, the father of my un- 
happy lover goaded his son to attempt to strip 
the laurel from his brow. Excited by his parent's 
taunts, he eutered the ring to encounter the suc- 
cessful champion. My brother was roused by this 
unexpected collision with one for whom he had 
felt a sincere and enduring regard. The former 
friends had a long and arduous trial of skill ; 
but, after a protracted struggle, the contest con- 
cluded without any decided advantage on either 
side. Having once engaged, feelings of rivalry 
daily grew stronger within the bosom of each. 
They now began to disparage each other. This 
hostile feeling was encouraged by the old men. 
It at length grew to such a height, that my brother 
received a challenge from his rival, to contest the 
pahn of superiority with naked broad-swords. The 
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thing was kept perfectly seicret The old men ex- 
ulted at whateadi conoeived would be the probable 
issue. 

' I knew nothing of what was about to take 
place, yet was sufficiently unhappy at the change 
which ^had come over my mortal destiny. I became 
thin and melancholy ; yet the evident alteration in 
my health did not appear to excite the sympathy 
of the man to whc»n my faith had been plighted, 
and I at length came to the conclusion, that 
he had relinquished me for some Jiew object. 
The mortification was bitter ; but no sooner did 
this impression take possession of my mind, than it 
roused my pride, which kept me frGm sinking under 
the pressure of despondency : still I was a miserahle 
woman. 

\1 now remarked that my brother was more than 
usually reserved ; but, whenever I attempted to 
draw from him the cause of his moodiness of temper, 
he answered me with ah acerbity of tone to which 
I had not been aecustcnned, and it accordingly 
increased my unhappiness. I never for a single 
instant suspected what was about to take place, 
and yet I had frequently some painful mii^vings 
of evil. I felt a weight at. my heart, which J could 
not remove— -an undefined apprehension of danger, 
which I was unable to subdue, and yet for which I 
could see. no assignable reason. 

* The day at length dawned — the day which 
cait a blight upon my future yeai8» now shortly to 

28* 
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terminate in death. I shall never forget that day. 
Its sofl, clear dawn seems to mock my memory 
even now. The bright sun appears to laugh 
through the long past, and to fling his brilliant 
beams upon the field that was chequered with 
blood. I shudder, as memory reverts to a scene 
which my brain could not bear to dwell upon, and 
which at this distant moment, though rendered some- 
what less horrible by the long intervening interval 
of years, is fresh with recollections that death only 
can obliterate. 

' I will relate to you the sad event, as it was told 
to me by my uqcle, when writhing under those 
pangs of remorse to which he ultimately fell a 
victim. The combatants met in, the remote part of 
a common, little frequented. They met in mortal 
combat ; the father of the one, and the uncle of the 
other being the only persons present, besides the 
principals, upon this sanguinary occasion. The 
sun had just poured his level rays over the horizon, 
when the parties reached the ground. Those who 
bad once been the dearest friends, were now about 
to join in deadly strife. When they met, each im- 
pulsively grasped the other's hand, but a word from 
my uncle subdued the rising ebullition, and they 
stripped for the encounter. There was a sadness in 
the countenance of both,, which sufficiently showed 
^with what a reluctation of spirit they were about to 
place each other's lives in jeopardy. 

'They commenced the encounter with extreme ' 
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caution cm either side, displaying all the skill 
for which they had acquired so much celebrity. 
There was greater anxiety in both to exhibit 
that skiU, witiiout inflicting a wound, than to do 
one another a mischief. They continued their play 
for some time with equal advantage, not much to 
the satisfaction of the two spectators, who looked 
savagely on, watching every thrust and foil with an • 
impatience for the result, as unnatural as it was 
furious. At length my brother inflicted a slight 
flesh-wound in the arm of his adversary, which 
gave an instant impulse to the spirit of the latter, 
and he pressed forward with a vigour that showed a 
strong desire of retaliation. My brother foiled all 
his lounges, and parried every stroke, with deUberate 
and wary skilL Excited at length, by the pain of 
his wound, and the consciousness of his rival having 
obtained a slight advantage over him, he advanced 
with increasing vehemence ; but, finding all his ef- 
forts unavailing, his attack beca/ne so fierce, that* 
my brother, seeing he was really anxious to take 
his life, purposely dropped the point of his sword, 
received that of his opponent into his heart, and 
fell dead. The wretched survivor no sooner saw 
what he had done, than he was seized with frantic 
remorse. My uncle rushed to his nephew, and 
raised him from the reeking earth. The blood 
streamed from his bosom. The heart had been 
reached, and its pulses were now still. The eye 
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was fized» and there was an expression upon Ae 
. ^untenanoe of sad, but nuld, reproach.^ 

* The father ran to the son, and embraced him 

t in an ecstacy of ferocious triumph, but the wretched 

young man pushed from him the hoary savage, 

< raised the point of his weapon to hia own breast, 

with a bitter curse, and instantly fell upon it 

The parent ahneked, and held out his arm to st^ 

the stroke; — iLwbs too late. The fatal instrument 

. had transfixed his son, and the &ther and unde 

were left to that remorse which was the awfiil 

penalty of their future days* They were tried ior 

their liyes, and acquitted fer want of evidence. The 

. old aeti were henc^orth despised and loathed,—- 

being shunned as murderers, whom the law had 

. failed to punish, but from whose ik)u1s the moral 

: guilt could never he purged out 

' The news of ihia fatal event soon reached the 

• ears of n^yself and the unhappy girl to whom my 

: brother had been affianced Upon her its effect was 

1 dreadful. She never from that moment held up her 

. head. She drooped until consumption seized her, 

when she rapidly :declined, and at length closed her 

\ sorrows in a preniature grave, in her one-and-twen- 

tieth year. She did not murmur. Hie worm was 

in the bud, but she told not that it was there ; and 

while the sap of life was gradually drained, she hCxte 

the pangs of a severe and lingerng disease with a 

fortitude and suUime submission to the divine will* 

that showed by how elevated a hope her soul was 
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suatained. Life had ceased to possess for her a 
charm, and she looked forward to death as a hoon. 
The hoon came, and she was laid in the cold grave, 
hy the side of him she had loved in life, and to whom 
she was united in death. 

* The father of the young man to whom I had 
been obliged, knew no peace from the hour of his 
son's death. In order to drown all recollection of 
the past, he became a confirmed drunkard, and was 
continua^y intoxicated : but there were neverthe- 
less, moments when the dark pictures of memory 
arose, with hideous reality, before him, and probed 
him to the very soul. The demon of remorse was 
so busy within him, that in spite of his habitual in- 
temperance he could not still its frightful whisper- 
ings. His dreams were his torments. He was 
haunted by the scene, which was too vivid and too 
harrowing for oblivion to invest with its shadowy. 
There was no forgetting it. It was the vulture of 
his waking thoughts,^-the spectre of his unquiet 
dreams. He was found one morning . dead by the 
road-side. He had evidently died of apoplexy on 
his way home from the public-house, under the in- 
fluence of intoxication. 

* My uncle's was, if possible, a still more wretched 
end. He was so haunted by remorse that his life 
became insuppoi^able. He was constantly mutter- 
ing to himself the maledictions which his disturbed 
fancy conjured up. He lost his appetite, grew de- 
jected and sullen, avoided society, and spent his 
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whole time itk wandering alcme into the woodii 
cursmg in bitterness of spirit his own sarage na-^ 
ture, in having been the cause of so horrible a ca- 
tastrophe. His life was a burden, still he bore t9ie 
dreaded 4oad only because he feared to'shake it off 
He felt how unfit he was to die, and jet to him life 
was one enduring agonj.^ He had no respite fiomi 
the war within. His spirit had not a single inter- 
val of repose. He longed fer a release from so 
great an accumulation of mental sufiering, yet 
dreaded the coming of such a rdease. 

' One evening, however, during a paroxysm 
which he could not subdue, he flung himself from a 
clid^ and his body was feund the following momingf 
shockingly mutilated. Such was the end of these , 
unhappy old men. They perished unregrelted, and 
not a creature attended them to their graves. My 
sorrow was silent, but profound. I soon sank into 
a state of morbid melancholy, from which I feund 
it impossible to rouse myself) and this eventually 
ended in complete aberration of min4. As the lapse 
of my intellects was gradual, my hand was sought 
by several suitors, some months afler the melan- 
choly death of my brother and his friend: but my 
heart had no room for a second afibction. It Was 
seared and blighted. ' I determined to consesjrata 
my days to the trial by which I had been overtaken, 
but I could not endure the severity of the privation, 
and my intellects gave way. Even amid the ibco- 
herencies of madness, never for a smgle instant has 
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the one ab9<Mrbuig idea pasded from my mind. The 
image of that death which had wrecked my flenses, 
waa eyer vividly present to th^n; and I cherished 
it as the root and sap of a wretched existence. My 
income was fortunately sufficient to raise me above, 
the possibility of want, and as my natural guaAlian 
was dead, and my madness of a most harmless kind» 
my aunt, with whom I have been living for sevend 
yearsi took charge of me. With her I have found 
as comfortable a home as the nature of my condi- 
tion would admit. She has borne with my caprices, 
and all the distressing vexations of my disorder, 
with a patience cmd a kindness which I can never 
repay; but she will be requited at the hand of Him 
who visits the mercifid with His mercy, and the be- 
nevolent with His favour. 

' I am sensible that the hour of my departure is 
at hand. The restoration of my reason is a sure 
precursor of death, to me a release from overmuch 
sorrow, bringipg with it too, as it does, an assurance 
of better thiag9. In truth, I long to die, if it be 
6od's will, a^id I bless him Hbr the visitation. In 
my own case, sir, — ^in the whole of what I have 
related to you,-— I have seen the sad issues of vice ; 
apd if the innocent in: this world su^r for the 
pffences of the guilty, it is only that they may, the 
more speedily, or the more ef^tually, be introduced 
to the possession of "those joys unspeakable and 
glorified, which the Lord hi^ prepared for them that 
love him." » 
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The sufferer ceased ; but the exertion had so en- 
feebled her, that I quitted the room, hoping she 
might be recruited by a brief repose, though she was 
evidently near her last hour/ Her narrative had 
saddened me. It was altogether a strange but fear- 
ful tale, and brought to my mind, with sorrowful dis- 
tinctness, a practical proof of what I have so fre- 
quently Mritnessed during my professional career, — 
that the happiness of the many is too coaimonly 
marred by the wickedness of the few. How often 
do we 'see one member of a family set the whole at 
variance, and make that home a wilderness of dis- 
sension, which otherwise might have been a paradise 
of peace. 

On the following day, I called and administered 
the sacrament to the dying Christian. She was 
composed, but much weaker than on the preceding 
day. She received the consecrated elements upon 
her knees, weak as she wsis; and it astonished me 
to see with what resolved energy she supported 
her feeble frame during so long a service. She 
assured me that she felt refreshed both in body and 
in spirit, and spoke of her departure with a sober 
cheerfulness, which showed her perfect confidence 
of being numbered with the glorious company of 
heaven. It scarcely seemed to her an effort to 
bonverse upon those topics which most interested 
her, because, though her earthly tabernacle was 
tottering to its fall, yet was her spirit strong in 
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dered hel* a consolation to her parents. When she 
was froward and tyrannical, they petted and 
yielded to her tyranny; now that she was resigned 
and enduring, they continually reviled her for the 
difficulties which they accused her of hnnging 
upon thenu Her home was, beyond description, 
wretched ; and the only real kindness she received 
in her own* family, was from that sister whom she 
had so unkindly, — so cruelly wronged. That 
sweet girl used to soothe her with a persuasion so 
endearing, as to prove a medicament to her frac- 
tured heart, and draw from her frequent and bitter 
regret at former injury. The visitation which had 
overtaken this family, though it wrought a happy 
moral change upon poor Elvira, produced none 
upon her parents. They suffered ; and, it must be 
confessed, they deserved to suffer. I never ceased 
to use my best endeavours to bring them to a sense 
of their errors, and to look upon the state of bereave- 
ment to which th^y had been reduced, as a chasten- 
ing of transcendent Mercy. I pointed out to them 
the favourable effect produced upon the mind ahd 
heart of their daughter, Elvira, by the afflictions 
with which she . had been visited. This seemed to 
make an impression upon the obdurate spirit of the 
father, and he admitted that some good had arisen 
out of the evil which had come upon them. Find- 
ing that his prejudices began to yield, I continually 
plied him with the best arguments at my command, 
to bring him to a better tone of mind; and I eventu** 

27 
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ally succeeded. A severe illness, too, by which he 
was attacked, about this time, opened a passage to 
his conviction, and I had, finally, the gratificati(xi 
of seeing him an altered man. ' The wife, always 
imphcitly guided by him, yielded as he 3rielded ; 
and it at length became evident, that the heavy 
stroke of affliction which had fallen upon this 
suffering family, was the means of bringing * the 
hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just.* 

Poor Elvira suffered another shock from the 
chastening Hand, by which she had been so severely 
tried and disciplined, for that inheritance preserved 
for the contrite in the kmgdom of God's glory. Thc^ 
blast of death fell upon her babe ; it was blighted in 
the bud. She mourned over it with silent but intense 
grief It was summoned to a better home, and lAi^ 
gradually relinquished her sorrows for the solace 
which that reflection conveyed. 

The climax of misfortune had now been reached, 
and the bright arm of mercy was lifled over the house 
of mourning. The stream of their sorrows had mil 
to overflowing, until the fountain could aflbrd no 
further supply. 

About this period, a young man of wealth, in the 
habit of visiting at the house of Lady — — , fell 
in love with Jane. He made her an offer of his^ 
hand. He was all she could desire, — as good as 
he was wealthy; and within a fe^ months after the 
offer had been made and accepted, they were 
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united. She quitted her patron and pupils with re- 
gret, and with the blessings of the whole household. 
Her parents and sister were taken from their homely- 
lodging, in the outskirts of the town, and placed in 
a comfortable house, near Brunswick-sqiiare, where 
the elder daughter now resided. They were gene- 
rously allowed, by the husband, a yearly sum, 
which enabled them .to live in far greater comfort 
than they had been accustomed to enjoy, even be- 
fore Mr. L 's blindness had obliged him to re- 
linquish his situation under government. Present 
prosperity, however, did not obliterate from their 
minds the lesson which adversity had taught them. 
Elvira was an altered woman, and freely admitted 
that her misfortunes had been to her the greatest 
earthly blessingd; — ^that but for these, she should not 
Icnow how to enjoy present prosperity. Mr. and 

Mrs. L ' united in the same sentiment. Their 

happiness increased with their years, and this they 
owed, under Grod's merciful dispensation, to that 
child whom they had once repudiated from their 
hearts ; but they lived to see and acknowledge their 
error. I beheld the father die ,upon her bosom, 
blessing her with his last breathe 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

RECEIYE ▲ SUMMONS TO VISIT AN INVALID. — THE INYALID*8 
NARRATIVE. — THE UNCLE AND FATHER^MUTUAL EN- 
GAGEMENTS. — AN ALTERCATION. — THE OLD MEN'S VIO- 
LENCE. — THE NEPHEW. — A DISAGREEMENT. — THE UNCLE'S 
OBDUR4CT. — THE INTERDICTION. — THE OLD MBN'S RAN- 
COUR. 

In my parish lived an elderly widow, with whom I 
had some slight acquaintance, from having occasion- 
ally visited her during periods of sickness. Her 
father had heen a farmer in the North, and at his 
death, she being his only daughter, had lefl her a 
small income, upon which she lived. At the time I 
am now writing, she had charge of a niece, labour- 
ing under mental aberration, but perfectly harm- 
less — a well-looking person, about the middle age, 
whose madness was that of melanchbly. I had 
seen her from time to time, wheq I happened to 
visit the aunt, as she was permitted to go about the 
house uncontrolled, there being no appearance 
of insanity except it was traced in the moody si- 
lence which she invariably maintained before 
strangers. 

One day, in a violent fit of coughing, she burst a 
blood-vessel in the chest; inflammation and suppu- 
ration ensued, and her case soon became hopeless. 
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I wtus sent for to see and pray with her. With the 
approach of death the cloud had entirely passed from 
her mind. When I saw h^r, she was tranquil, col- 
lected, and perfectly sensible. As I sat on the side 
of her bed, she drew from under the clothes her 
fsmall, attenuated hand, which rivalled the sheet in 
whiteness and placed it languidly in mine. 

• My dear sir,' said she, faintly, * I am sensible 
now. I know my last hour is come, but I am pre- 
{mred ; blessed be God for bis mercy ! I have no 
misgivings : still it would be a great consolation to 
In^, if you would administer the sacrament to a dying 
woman, who does not languish under the uncertain- 
ties of a feeble faith, but whose spirit is buoyed up 
tipon the vigorous pinions of a holy hope.' 

Nothing could exceed the calm, yet piou9, assur- 
Ence with which the invalid looked forward to fier 
49oul's freedom from the trammels of the flesh. She 
received the sacrament, and, at her own particular 
request, I saw her daily. One morning she had 
rallied a little^ and I took the opportunity of asking 
her the cause of that melancholy which for so many 
years, had overlaid her spirit. 

* It is a painful history,' she replied ; * but you 
shall hear it. Mine has been a life of little vicissi- 
tude, indeed, but it has known one great trial, which 
withered my peace, and bound my soul in the dark 
coil of madness, until the approach of death chased 
the demon from me, and set me free for that journey 
which shall lead me to the paradise of God. I am 

27* 
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rather stronger tcnlay, and, therefore, better able to 
enter into the gloomy ncurrative. It will, moreoyer, 
be a melancholy pleasure, bejR)re I die, to take a re- 
view of the past, — ^that past which has taught me a 
sad but salutary lessoa 

*I was born in Cumberland, and had a twin 
brother. We were the orphan children of parents 
in easy circumstances, who left us a small but com- 
petent income. W^ lived with an uncle, an inflexi- 
ble man, who became our guardian on the death of 
our natural protectors. We respected him as a 
father, and obeyed him as such. In the neighbour- 
hood lived a farmer, with two children, — ^a son and 
a daughter. We were playmates together in infan- 
cy, and grew up with mutual regard, which ripen- 
ed, at length, into a warmer feeling. The young 
men had an attachment for one another of the most 
ardent kind, and each, moreover, Ibved the sister of 
the other, which was reciprocated with equal fer- 
vour by those sisters. 

• My uncle, and the father of the young man to 
whom my vows of unalterable attachment had been 
pledged, were upon, what was considered, friendly 
terms, — ^that is, they nightly met at the village ale- 
house, where they had a private apartment, smoked 
their pipes together, and drank their quart of ale ; 
though occasionally, by way of cementing their 
friendship, such as it was, the quart was increased 
to two or three; and then it generally happened 
that dissension arose between them, which usually 
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produced a feud of some daye^ duration, and it 
has even lasted for weeks. When this occurred, 
my unclh was usually so morose, that our he me 
was rendered exceedingly miserahle; but my 
brother used generally in the end to assuage the 
rancour of our guardian, by the blandness of his 
manners, and the patience with which he bore the 
old man's ill-humoun 

* It was, at length, settled that our respective 
marriages were to take place, and the day was even 
$xed. Nothing could exceed the. joy which the 
prospect of domestic happiness mutually inspired. 
The girl upon whom my brother had bestowed his 
affection was a pretty, unpretending creature, as 
amiable as she was pretty, and as good as she was 
amiable. She loved him with an intensity seldom 
witnessed, and he requited her affection with equal 
warmth. Indeed, theirs was no common attachment 
and in proportion to its fervour di4 they entertain, 
hopes of a happy futurity both here and hereafter. 
Towards her brother my feelings^ were such as 
woman never could entertain but for one object. I 
loved him with a devotion which I cannot pretend 
to describe, perhaps too dearly, for my whole heart 
was bound up in him, though still I trust my soul 
was consecrated to its Grod, with that^spiritual devo- 
tion, which is beside all human ajQTections, yet never 
dead within the bosom that has felt the pure glow of 
religion. I had not given my heart to one wha 
did not know how to value the boon. I was 4)e- 
loved— ardently beloved by the man of my choice i 
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and nothing could surpass the delight with which V0 
lodLed forward to the day fixed for the consumma- 
tion of a double union* 

*One evening, about sunset, attracted by the 
balmy influence of the weather, I happened to be 
■trolling past the public-house in which my uncle 
and his neighbour used generally to spend their 
evenings, when my attention was arrested by the 
sound of voices that seemed to me in fierce alter* 
caticMK The window was open, and looked out upon 
a field, traversed by a pathway for fboti-paasengen^ 
through which I was at this moment passing. 
Before I reached the wall, my uncle's voice caught 
my ear, evidently raised to a pitc)i of angry excite^ 
ment I mechanically paused to listen. I could 
not help it ; there appeared to be a spell upon me* 
I was not actuated by idle curiosity, but impelled hy 
an unconquerable impulse. I had to pass close un« 
der the window. When I reached it, I heard my 
uncle say, with a dreadful oath—** We will soon 9ee 
which is the best man. My nephew haa never let 
any one touch him yet." 

***B^t," replied the other, angrily, **had he en^ 
countered my son he would soon haye found his 
match and more than his match, I reckon." 

• *• Out fbol^k you are drunk." 

*v That's what I was just thinking of you; for I 
know that you are a mighty valorous man when 
flush of ale, but a mere dunghill in the morning." 

• " We'll see that." 
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'•I now heard a struggle for a few moments;* 
Vut it soon became evident that the landlord had en* 
tered and separated the contending parties. 

* "Gentlemen," said he, " I must not have'my house 
made a scene of such indecent uproar. If you are 
not quiet, I shall use no further ceremony, but turn 
you to door. You may fight as long, and, talk as 
loudly as you like outside, but you shan't stay brawl- 
ing here." 

*" If I live to_see to-morrow's light," said my un- 
cle, in a tone of fury, " my nephew shall fight your 
son with the broad-sword, and we shall then know 
which is the best man." 

* " With all my heart," roared the other, burstmg 
mto a savage laugh. " I like your broad-swords for 
this kind of work; — ^'tis the best way of settling a 
business." 

'The landlord again interfered, and the partiei^ 
were silent. I was terrified at what I heard, and 
made the best of my way home, under an excessi of 
agitation so painful diat I thought I should have 
fainted at every step. My terror was not to be dis- 
pelled. ^ The two young men whose father and un- 
cle had protested that they should engage in a strifb 
of arms, loved each other as brothers. They were, 
moreover, celebrated throughout the county as the 
best wrestlers, cricketers, and players at single- 
stick in the north of England. Many persons emi- 
nently skilled in these sports, had come from all 
parts of the country to contend with them, b\it had 
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been invariably defeated As they had always ab- 
stained from encountering each othi^i; whicb of 
them possessed the superiority was not known, but 
they were considered to have equal skill, except at 
cricket ;— in this game my brother was judged the 
superior. 

* When I related to him what I had overheard, 
he treated the matter lightly, saying that it was a 
mere drunken brawl, which would be forgotten by 
the morning. I was rather quieted at seeing him 
look upon it so indifferently ; nevertheless, I could 
not relieve my mind from the apprehensions which 
had taken possession of it The passionate earnest* 
ness with which the old men had taunted and 
threatened each other, while they were evidently 
Qonacious both of what they said and did, led me to 
fear that tho rancour of spirit by which I knew them 
to be frequently a<^uated, would break out into 
positive violence ; and this fear greatly added to my 
disquiet, whenever what I had overheard recurred 
to my recollection. I could not sleep. « 

• The next morning my uncle joined my brother 
and myself at the breakfast-table. His countenance 
was stem and even fierce. He continued silent; 
bis eye fixed upon the floor, and evidently medi- 
tating some disagreeable eonununication. I en«- 
deavoured to dissipate the gloom which hung over 
him, but could not draw from him a single observa* 
tioa He ate sparingly, and was manifestly a prey 
to. disquieting thoughts. My brother made a few 
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ebmmon-place observations, to which my uncle 
merely replied by a nod, immediately relapsing 
into the same moody silence. At length, suddenly 
raising his head, he said, in a^ sharp, quick tone, 
^ Frank, wotild you see your old imcle insulted, 
without resenting it?" 

'"Certainly nOt," replied my brother; "if my un- 
eie was insulted without provocation, I would in- 
stantly punish the offender, unless he should choose 
to make a satisfactory apology." 

• •* Apology — ^psha ! " cried the old man, peevishly, 
.'*what good is an apology, after a person has been 
injured?" 

• " that, sir, depends upon the nature of the in- 
jury, the motive which dictated it, and a thousand 
<^er things. If a man forgets himself and does 
you a wrong, should he make you all the repara- 
tion in his power, I think you ought to be satisfied. 
It is true there may be wrongs of so foul a charac- 
ter, that nothing can make due atonement for them ; 
but such are few and rare." 

* " I have been abused, sir, and think that is what 
no Englishman ought to submit to ; and I won't sub- 
mit to it: I will be revenged. You, Frank, must 
see me righted." 

• *• That I will, sir, provided you have been uri- 
justly dealt with. Tell ine your insulter, and t wOU 
call him to an instant account.'' 

• " Old F — ^ has not only itiMilted me, but called 
your courage in question. He iias resolved to back 
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his son against you, and I have pledged myself to 
back you against his son, with broad^swoixls. You 
are both masters of that weapon, and we shall see 
which is the better man." 

* " Nay," said my brother coolly, * I ahall never, 
without provocation, enter into deadly strife with 
the dearest friend I have upcm earth, and merely 
to appease the spleen excited by a drunken brawlJ 

* My uncle rose in great displeasure, and quitted 
the room. My brother went in pursuit of his friend, 
and, communicating to him what had oceurred, 
£)und that he was already acquainted with the 
whole transaction of the preceding 'evening at 
the public-house. His father had told him of 
his quarrel with my uncle, and insisted that he 
should fight the nephew without delay, in order 
that it might be decided which was the better man 
in the management of the broad-sword. He was 
very melancholy at his parent's determination, as 
he had almost a superstitious reverence for parental 
authority, and &ncied nothing so sacred as filial 
4>bligation. 

' My brother exclaimed vehemently against the 
reckless brutality of a father wantonly exposing 
the life of his son, merely to appease the efifer- 
vescence of drunken passioa ** Never," said he, 
" will 1 contend, with the weapon of death, against 
a man whom I love as a brother.. Neither uncle 
nor fiither shall induce me to place the life of my 
dearest firiend in jeopardy.'' • 
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'My uncle was furious when he heiard my bro- 
ther's resolution. He taunted him ; he reviled him 
in terms no less aggravating than undeserved, but 
that produced no impression. His nephew was not 
to be seduced from his strong and virtuous purpose 
by the sinister ravings of a man who had only his 
own fatuitous and selfish revenge to gratify: My 
brother laughed at his guardian's revUings, and re- 
mained firm to his determination. 

* This unnatural schism betweei;^ the old men 
produced a. painful effect upon the young ones. 
They grew by degrees more estranged. One was 
continually taunted by his father, the other by his 
uncle, with, want of spirit. The former could not 
bear to live under the perpetual displeasure of his 
parent, and in consequence the friends met less fre- 
quently. This was a subject of distress to the 

younger members of both families. 

After a while, the father of my affianced bride- 
groom, not only interdicted his son from seeing 
me, but swore, with a vehement oath, that we should 
never be united. This oath was held sacred by the 
son. He could not bear the idea that his parent 
should become forsworn, by any act of disobedience 
oh his part He therefore, henceforth, ceased to 
visit me, which produced a corresponding coldness 
on the part of my brother, who, from this moment, 
discontinued visiting the sister of his late friend. 
This coldness gradually increased between the two 

young men, until, at length, when they met, no- 

28 
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thing but common-place civilities passed between 
them. 

'To me, as well as to my brothers' plighted 
bride, the change was one of de^ sorrow. We 
each felt ourselves to be the victims of otherc^ 
caprices, and the wrong was real agony to both. 
Matters went on in this way for some time. The 
old men repaired nightly to the public-house, but 
no longer, as usual^ occupied the same room. They 
occasionaUy crossed 'each other's path, — ^when bitter 
taunts, and as bitter recriminations, usually were 
interchanged. Their quarrel furnished the neigh- 
bourhood with matter for continual gossip. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE brother's ABSENCE. — HIS RETURN. — COLDNESS BE- 
TWEEN THB FRIENDS.— -THB CHALLENGE. — THB MEETINQ. 
-—SKILL OFi THE COftBATANTS. — FATAL TERMINATION. — 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. — THE FATHER'S AND UNCf E'S DEATHS. 
— MADNESS. — CONCLUSION OF THE INTALID'S NARRATITE. 
— SHE RECEITES THB SACRAMENT. — HER CONFIDENCE. — 
SHE DIBS. — REFLECTIONS. — CONCLUSION. 

* My brother now went on a visit to some relatives 
in a nieighbounng county, hoping that the breach 
might b6 healed when the father and uncle no long^ 
er perceived any probability of their unnatural 4e- 
§igns being realized. But the feud was too deep 
and bitter to abate : the fire was smothered, not ex- 
tinguished. I saw no more the object of my heart's 
affections but qasuallyi and then his manners were 
constrained, and even repellijig. I felt that the link 
of tender sympathy, by which we had been attached, 
was snapped. From this moment I had a sad pre- 
sentiment that we should never be united, and my 
unhappiness increased with the anticipation. I, 
however, did my best to struggle against the disap- 
pointment, still hoping that time might produce a 
change in the hearts of those who had been the 
cause of so much domestic distress. 

• My brother returned, after an absence of nearly 
. three months ; but matters wore precisely the same 
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aspect as when he quitted us. The coldness be- 
tween the friends now daiJy increased ; and the fire 
of rising jealousy of each other's prowess was per- 
petually fanned and kept alive by those who ought 
to have smothered it, and, instead of throwing the 
apple of discord before them, have encouraged their 
amity and cemented their mutual regard. 

* About this time, a fair took place in the neigh- 
bourhood, where there was a match at single-stick 
played by the most skilful men in that part of the 
country. Upon similar occasions the two friends 
had invariably avoided encountering each other, 
and this was their intention now ; but my brother 
having foiled every competitor, the father of my un- 
happy lover goade4 his son to attempt to strip 
the laurel from his brow. Excited by his parent's 
taunts, he entered the ring to encounter the suc- 
cessful champion. My brother was roused by this 
unexpected collision with one for whom he had 
felt a sincere a^d enduring regard. The former 
friends had a long and arduous trial of skill ; 
but, afler a protracted struggle, the contest con- 
cluded, without any decided advantage on either 
side. Having once engaged, feelings of rivalry 
daily grew stronger within the bosom of each. 
They now began to disparage each other. This 
hostile feeling was encouraged by the old men. 
It at length grew to such a height, that my brother 
received a challenge from his rival, to contest the 
palm of superiority with naked brbad^swords. The 
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thing was kept perfectly secret. The old men ex* 
ulted at what each conceived would be the probable 
issue. 

* I knew nothing of what was about to take 
place, yet was suflSciently unhappy at the change 
which had come oyer my mortal destiny. I became 
thin and nielancholy ; yet the evident alteration in 
my health did not appear to excite the sympathy 
pf the man to whom my faith had been plighted, 
and I at length came to the oxK^lusion, that 
he had relinquished me for some new object. 
The mortification was bitter ; but no sooner did 
this impression take possession of my mind, than it 
roused my pride, which kept me from sinking under 
the pressure of de^ndency : still I was a miserable 
W(»naq. 

' I now remarked that my brother was more' than 
usually reserved; ][>ut, whenever I attempted to 
draw from him the cause of his moodiness of temper^ 
he answered me witii an acerbity of tone to which 
I had UQt been accustomed, and it accordingly 
increased my unhappiness. I never for a single 
instant suspected what was about to take places 
and yet I had £h3quently some painful misgivingsf 
of eviL I felt a weight at my heart, which I could 
not remove— an undefined apprehension of danger^ 
which I was unable to subdue, and yet for which I 
could see no assignable reason. v 

* The day at length dawned — the day which 
cant 9 bli^t upon my future years, now shortly to 
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terminate io death. I shall never forget that day^ 
Its sofl, clear dawn seenis to mock my memory 
even now. The bright sun appears to laugh 
through the long past, and to fling his brilliant 
beams upon the field that was chequered with 
blood. I shudder, as memory reverts to a scene 
which my brain could not bear to dwell upon, and 
which at this distcmt moment, though rendered some- 
what less horrible by the long intervening' interval 
of years, is fresh with recollections that death only 
can obliterate. 

* I will relate to you the sad event, as it was told 
to me by my uncle, when writhing under those 
pangs of remorse to which he ultimately fell a 
victim. The combatants met in the remote part of 
a conmion, little frequented. They met in mortal 
combat; the father of the one, and the uncle of the 
other being the only persons present, besides the 
principals, upon this sanguinary occasion. The 
sun had just poured his level rays over the horizon, 
when the parties reached the ground. Those who 
had once been the dearest friends, were now about 
to join in deadly strife. When they met, each im- 
pukively grasped the other's hand, but a word from 
my uncle subdued the rising ebullition, and they 
stripped for the encounter. There was a sadness in 
the countenance of both, which sufficiently showed 
with what a reluctation of spirit they were about to 
place each other's lives in jeopardy. 

*They commenced the encounter with extreme 
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caution \ on either side, displaying all the skill 
for which they had acquired so much celebrity. 
There was greater anxiety in both to exhibit 
that skill, without inflicting a wound, than to do 
one another a mischief. They continued their play 
for some time with equal advantage, not much to 
the satisfaction of the two spectators, who looked 
savagely on, watching every thrust and foil with an 
impatience for the result, as unnatural as it was 
furious. At length my brother inflicted a slight 
flesh-wound in the arm of his adversary, which 
gave an instant impulse to the spirit of the latter, 
and he pressed forward with a vigour that showed a 
strong desire of retaJiation. My brother foiled all 
his lounges, and parried every stroke, with deliberate 
and wary skill. Excited at length, by the pain of 
his wound, and the consciousness of his r;ival having 
obtained a slight advantage over him, he advanced 
with increasing vehemence ; but, flnding all his ef- 
forts unavailing, his attack became so fierce, that 
my brother, seeing he was really anxious to take 
his life, purposely dropped the point of his sword, 
received that of his opponent into his heart, and 
fell dead. The wretched survivor no sooner saw 
what he had done, than he was seized with frantic 
remorse. My uncle rushed to his nephew, and 
raised him from the reeking earth. The blood 
Streamed from his bosom. The heart had been 
reached, and its pulses were now still. The eye 
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was fixed, and there was an expressioii upon thf 
couDtenaiice of sad, but mild, reproach. 

* The fiither ran to the son, and embraced him 
in an ecstacy of ferocious triumph, but the wretched 
young man pushed from him the hoary 8aYage» 
raised the pc»nt of his weapon to his own brei^ 
with a bitter curse, and instantly fell upon it 
The parent shrieked, and held out his arm to stay 
tiie stroke; — it was too late. The iatal instrument 
had transfixed his son, and the- &ther and uncl^ 
were left to that remorse which was the awfcd 
penalty of their fiiture d^ys. They were tried for 
their lives, and acquitted ^r want of evidence. The 
old men were henceiR>rm despised and loathed,-— 
being shunned as murderers, whom the law had 
fidled to punish, but firpp whose souls the moral 
guilt could never be purgn out 

' The news of this fatbl event soon reached the 
ears of myself and the unhappy girl to whom my 
brother had been afiianced. Upon her its effect wa^ 
dreadful. She never from that moment held up hef 
head. She drooped until consumption seized her, 
when she rapidly declined, and at length closed her 
sorrows in a premature grave, in her one-and-twen* 
tieth year. She did not murmur. The worm wa9 
in the bud, but she told not that it was there ; and 
while the sap of life was gradually drained, she bore 
the pangs of a severe and lingering disease with % 
fortitude and sublime submission to the divine will» 
that showed by how elevated a hope her soul was 
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sustained. Life* had ceased to possess for her a 
charm, and she looked forward to death as a boon. 
The boon came, and she W£is laid in the cold grave, 
by the side of him she had loved in life, and to whom 
she was united in death. 

* The fiither of the young man to whom I had 
been engaged, knew no peace from the hour of his 
son's death. In order to drown all recollection of 
the past, he became a confirmed drunkard, and was 

* continually intoxicated: but there were neverthe- 
less, moments when the dark pictures of memory 
arose, with hideous reality, before him, and probed 
him to the very soul. The demon of remorse was 
so busy within him, that in spite of his habitual in- 
temperance he could not still its frightful whisper- 
ings. His dreams were his torments. He was 
haunted by the scene, which was too vivid and too 
harrowing for oblivion to invest with its shadows. 
There was no forgetting it. It was the vulture of 
his waking thoughts, — the spectre of his unquiet 
dreams. He was found one morning dead by the 
road-side. He had evidently died of apoplexy on 
his way home from the public-house, under the in- 
fluence of intoxication. 

* My uncle's w£is, if possible, a still more wretched 
end. He was so haunted by remorse that his life 
became insupportable. He was constantly mutter- 
ing to himself the maledictions which his disturbed 
fancy conjured up. He lost his appetite, grew de- 
jected and sullen, avoided society, and spent his 
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whole time in wandering alohe into the woodsy 
cursing in bitterness of spirit his own savage na- 
ture, in having been the cause of so horrible a Qa« 
tastrophe. His life was a burden, still he bore the 
dreaded load only because be feared to shake it off 
He felt how unfit he was to die, and yet to him life 
was one enduring agony. He had no recite from 
the war within. His spirit had not a smgle inter«> 
yal of repose. He longed for a release from so 
great an accumulation of mental sufiering, yel 
dreaded the copiing of such a release. 

• One evening, however, during a pai^x3r8m 
which he could not subdue, he flung himself from a 
cliff, and his body was found the fellowing momingt 
shockingly mutilated. Such was the end of these 
uphappy old men. They perished unregretted, and 
not a creature attended them to their graves. My 
sorrow was silent, but profound. I sopn sank into 
a state of morbid melancholy, from which I feund 
it impossible to rouse myself! and this eventuallj 
ended in complete aberration of mind. As the lapse 
of my intellects was gradual, my hand was sought 
by several suitors, sonie months afler the melan* 
choly death of my brother apd his friend: but my 
heart had no room for a second affection. It was 
seared and blighted. I determined to consecrate 
my days to the trial by which I had been overtaken, 
but I could not endure the severity of the privatibn, 
and my intellects gave way. Even amid the inco« 
herencies of madness* never for a single instant has 
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the one absorbing idea passed from my mind. The 
image of that death which had wrecked my senses, 
v^aa ever vividly present to them ; and I cherished 
It as the root arid sap of a wretched existence. My 
income was fortunately sufficient to raise me above 
the possibility of want, and as my natural guardian 
was dead, and my madness of a most harmless kind, 
my aunt, with whom I have been living for several 
years, took charge of me. With her I have found 
tts comfortable a home as the nature of my condi* 
tion would admit. She has borne with my caprices, 
and all the distressing vexations of my disorder, 
with a patience and a kindness which I can never 
repay ; but she will be requited at the hand of Him 
who visits the merciful with His mercy, and the be- 
nevolent with His favour. 

* I am sensible that the hour of my departure is 
at haad. The restoration of my reason is a sure 
precursor of death, to me a release from overmuch 
iiorrow, brining with it too, as it does, an assurance 
Of better things. In truth, I long to die, if it be 
God's will, and I bless him for the visitation. In 
flay own case, sir, — ^in the whole of what I have 
telated to ybu, — ^I have seen the sad issues of vice ; 
and if the innocent in this world suffer for the 
ofiehces of the guilty, it is only that they may, the 
more speedily, or the more effectually, be introduced 
to the possession of ** those joys unspeakable and 
glorified, which the Lord bas prepared for them that 
love him." * 
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wroBg, though, when she was puzzled to vindicate 
her conduct, tears came to her relief; in fact, she 
wept and raved by turns. It was evident t6 me 
that she laboured, so to speak, under a chronic 
excitement of mind, aggravated by her daily habits 
of intemperance. That she was wretched, the mor« 
bid irritability of her temper sufficiently indicated. 
She did not hesitate to confess, that nothing com- 
posed her but deep potations of ardent spirits, an hh 
dulgence which she candidly admitted she was not 
disposed to relinquish. I besou^t her to reflect on 
tiie sad harvest of misery she was preparing for 
herself to reap. 

* Your course of Mfe,' said I, • is hurrying you 
raindly to the grave;— but are you prepared to 
dier 

Her large eye dilated, her lip labrated with the 
rapid oscillation of a struck harp-Aring, and she 
buried her forohead in her hand. She was staggered 
at a thought so suddenly fi>rced into her mind. I 
liad never before seen her so much moved. 

* Death,' said I, 'is a serious reflecticm to the 
best among us; — what, then, must it be to the 
worst?* 

She remained silent Whatever we may try to 
persuade ourselves, truth is immutable, and will not 
change, only because it may not happen to please ua 
to believe it. Our disbelief wiU not convert wrong 
into right 

' But,' said she, suddenly raising her head, *if I 
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it bdieve ;-*-what then 7 — is there not an etid of 
&ematter? I cannot make that iqppear white which 
my arises repfesenl to be black.' 

' You labour under the delusion of all utibeUereni* 
Yours is a comown, and therefore a weak iaUaoy. 
Yon are incredulous^ because you have never 
itoUght to believe with quiet devotion <^ heUrt tod 
earnestness of purpose. May I ask, have ycm ev«f 
sought conviction from Grod ? ' 

* Never ! Has he not planted the faeulty wiftin 
iBEie of judging betwixt right and wK)ng, — betwemi 
truth and fidsehood ? Why, then, should I seek ftom 
him a discrimination which he has implanted in mf 
sature, and furnished surely Sot no other purpose 
ihAa that it shoijdd be employed ? ' 

* He has indeed imparted the faculty, but only as 
la means to an end. Empl<^ed as He directs, Um 
issue will be good; but employed as he forbids, the 
iisue must be evil.' 

Although I could not induce her to admit much* 
or to show any decided symptoms of contrition ftt 
past delinquency, yet it was clear to me tt^t I bad 
produced some impression. She was greatly dis*- 
turbed. fSb/Q wept several times with deep emotk», 
Chough th^ mom^it the exacerbation subsided, the 
outbreak of her passion was dreadfuL She <|uiitted 
me with a flushed dieek and a dry burning hand. 
She was»to call the next day, in the hopeof meotiag 
.hel^ mother, whom I had promised to a^tise of har 
HMi^ ittfLondon. 

23 
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There was somethiDg so wUd in the broad flash of 
her eye, as she quitted the room, that it eofivinoed 
me there had been a fiercer struggle within than h^ 
pride would permit her to express. As she left the 
house, an unaccountable presentiment, "vdiieh I could 
not control, took possesaon of my mind. For some 
time after this painful interview, I could not 
her image from my thoughts : it was associated 
ideas of disaster and of dea^. 

That very day I called upon her husband and 
her mother. I related to them my two melanehofy 
interviews with the wife of the one, and the 
daughter of the other. Both were much Affected. 
Mr.T- liberally declared his willtngnecs im- 
mediately to make a suitable provim<m for her, and 
the -mother readily embraced the proposal of meeting 
her unhappy child at my house, cm the Ic^lowmg 
day. 

Mine was, in truth, a melancholy cixnmunication. 
Afler a consultation, we agreed that it would be 
best to place her as a boarder in some respectabte 
family^ where she might occasionally see those few, 
among her relatives, who, it was hoped, would be 
still disposed not utterly to cast her off. While I 
was engaged in conversation with the mother, upon 
this melancholy topic, I received a sumnxms from 

Mrs. T , to beg that I would instantly viat her, 

a;^ she was dying. I was stunned at the oommum- 
cation. All I could learn from the messenger* waa» 
that the unhappy w(»nan was very ill,— ^thata; 
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M man , hadv been sent for, who pronounced all 
duince of recorery hopeless. Her mother consent- 
ed to accompany me. I immediately sent to Mr. 
T 'i ' iN i ( , , but he declined joining us. 

We were driven into a narrow street, in the 
aa^hbourtiood of Soho-square, and the coach 
stopped before a dark, dirty house, the door of 
which was crowded by a number of squaUd children. 

Upon asking the landlady for Mrs. T ^'s room^ 

she said, with a sort of stony sorrow, * Aye, poor 
thing, you're just come in time to see her die. 
She has had a hard bout on't. Here, Annie^ show 
this here good lady and gendeman to the back 
kitchen, where Mrs. T lodges. Take care, 

ma'am, of the stairs, — ^they're a leetle crazy.' 

We passed down into the dark abyss, and were 
flOOD at the door of the back kitchen, ypon enters 
ing, the scene was one never to be forgotte^. Mrs. 
T-— in ccmvuisions, was stretched upon a mattress 
on the fbor. There was nothing in the room but 
a «nall deal table, a broken chair, the bed on which 
the wretched woman lay, a few fractured cups and 
saucers, and a pewter pot. The mattress, ragged 
and filthy, was placed in a comer of the gloomy 
unwholesome apartment, and upon this the d3ring 
sinner was. stretched, evidently in the agoniea of 
death. Her eyes rolled wildly, but the expression 
was inward. It seemed as if she would have 
looked into her own soul. There appeared no con- 
tfek^asoess of external objects. The scrutiny was 
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within ; i^nd this was sufficieiitljr appaUing. Hef 
mother, who had accompanied me, wassaovefoome^ 
that I was ohliged to lead her from the chamber. 
Happily, her daughter, on seeing her, expreaaed no 
sense of recognition. 

Upon returning to the room, the cause of the 
scene I had been here called upon to witness was 
sufficiently apparent Several women had crowded 
round the bed, and among them was the apothecary^ 
who held a bottle in his hand, which he declared to 
Imve contained arsenic. The contents had been 
swallowed by Mrs. T . 

After a short interval, there was a slight abate* 
ment of her paroxysms, and I took her hand. Elvery 
finger was convulsed, and, bathed in a cold, thidi 
unctuous exudation, which made my blood creep up 
to my heart, where, jR>r a moment, it seemed to stag- 
nate. I^poke to her. My vok» appeared to recall 
her oanscioumess, and she fixed upon me the full 
broad glance of her dilated eye; the expression 
gradually rising in intensity, until it became so conh 
oentrated, that I thought it would have reached my 
inmost soul. At length she stanunered, ^ I am 
d— -y-^ing ; pray fo — r me.* 

I immediately prayed aloud, but this only ag« 
gravated her sufierings: her convulmons became 
stronger and more exhausting. Her face was purple* 
The death struggle was so fierce that her very nails 
became discoloured, and her feet and hands livid. 
8he bit her tongue and lips, fipom which the hkiod 
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Co impel the purple tide from its ruptured chamiek. 
The few broken sentences she uttered, betrayed the 
dreadful apprehensions under which she was labour- 
ing. I proposed to give her the sacrament; but 
f^e pushed me from her with such an effort of ex- 
piring energy, that I staggered backward, and, but 
fer the wall, should have fallen. I saw that, to this 
djripg sinner, religion could afford no hope. She 
was struggling in the meshes of despair, from which 
no human arm could extricate her. I here saw an 
evidence, and I have witi^ssed many, that the death- 
lied of infidelity is not only one of awful distrust, but 
of horror. Death was now about to strike. The 
desperate gasp, the utter prostration, proclaimed his 
conquest. I put my mouth to the ear of the unhappy 
woman, and said, * Kest your soul upon Grod's mercy. 
Have you any hope? if you have, raise your hand.' 
There was a groan and a spasm, — the foam oozed 
Irom her lips,— -the comers of the mouth contracted, 
«iid all was still ! ^* She died, and made no sign." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A JVTKXILM PAKTT.— TBS FO»TVKB*TBLLCA« — JUUA — v 

—TBS PROPBBCT — ^ITS BFFECTt. -^ MT VISIT TO JUUA.— 

BER CRBDULITT — NOT TO BB SBAKEN. TBB TOUMO 

LOTBIU — A SAD CHANGE. 

As ffom the acorn ri3e8 the lofty and majestic oak, 
which furnishes nations their navies, and covers the 
broad sea with fabrics that live amid its waters and 
deride their mighty turmoil, when the tempest has 
lashed them into fiiry, and they seem to rise from 
their slumbers as stem arbitrators between life and 
death,«^HK>, from the most insigmficant events are 
results frequently pixKhiced, which furnish matter for 
the chronicler, spread the bHght of desolalioti upon 
the domestic hearth, scatter fiur and wide the se^s 
of nusery, infbse the leaven of destruction into the 
prosperity of nations, and dash from their brows the 
crowns of kings. 

I was one evening at a friend's house, where a 
juvenile party had congregated; and while they 
were actively engaged in the merriment of blind- 
man's-buff, an old woman was said to be at the door 
who would tell the ladies' fortunes for a trifle. The 
game was instantly stopped, and the young people 
begged that the prophetess might be admitted. 
Among the merry group here assembled, was a fine 
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handsome girl, in her nineteenth year, niece of the 
gentleman in whose house the juvenile party were 
assemhled. She was the eldest of the company,-^ 
for I was a mere casual visiter, — which consisted 
exclusively of young persons, forming a little knot 
o£ eight school-fellows. 

After some demur on the part of my friend, and 
rather warmer expostulations on mine, which were 
finally overruled, the pythoness was admitted. She 
was a very dirty old woman, and seemed to have 
derived whatever inspiration she might possess, frcxn 
the spirit of the pi^ic-houses, for the aroma of gin, 
-^hat bane of vulgar life,-— exhaled from her 
throat, bronzed and scraggy without, with so strong 
a perfume, as at once to settle the question of her 
spirituous predilections. Her modes of divination 
were various : chiromancy, geomancy, and cards, 
were severally employed to work out the prophecies 
of this bibacious sybil. Having received sixpence 
fh)m each girl, she began to .give them same 
account of their future lives, to which they each 
listened as to the voice of an oracle. Upon my 
ridiouling the affected prescience of the stranger, 

Julia , the young lady to whom I have 

ali«ady alluded, as if ashamed of being thought 
so credulous as her companions, expressed her un« 
qualified disbelief in all such predictions. As she 
spoke, the bddam eyed her with a lurid scowl, that 
caused the bkx>d instantly to recede from the girl's 
ehittk, but ashamad at having exhibited any symp> 
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torn of alarm, she quickly rallied, and aflbcted to 
receive the vaticinatioDs of the prc^heteas with per- 
fect incredulity. 

The old woman told, in succession, the fi>rtuoes of 
the younger friends to whom she promised wealth, 
an auspicious union, and perfect happiness, until she 

came to Julia '— , who looked at her evidendj 

with a forced smUe, as the hag advanced to pro- 
nounce the secrets of the future. The pythcmess 
bent her dim eyes upon the fair girl with a solemn 
stare, pursing her withered brows into innumerable 
wrinkles, and drawing down the comers of her 
mouth with a lugubrious expression of proj^etic 
•wisdom. 

* Let me look at your lefl hand.' The girl raised 
it — ^her fingers trembled, and the impostor saw at 
once tliat she was not only believed but feared. 

'There are dark shadows crossing these lines. 
They are traversed too — there is much disappoint- 
ment for thee, lady. The characters of joy now 
&jde before my sight; the black writhing of wo 
oomes over them, and blots them out' 

Poor Julia grew deadly pale ; her l»»ath became 
thick and short ; yet, by a resolute effort, she cast 
off her terror, gave a feeble, but forced smile« and 
bade her tormentor proceed. 

Perceiving the effect which the revelations of her 
pretended inspiration produced, she said, stooping 
her head over the girl's hand, and assuming a still 
more ominous expresskm, — * Lady, you are engaged 
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tD be married, but the spectres of disappointment 
surround the bridal bed: you will never be led 
to the altar by the hand of a lover ; — you will pine 
ill secret, but never wed. Listen ? You are fond of 
the brute tribe ;— ♦you will never caress another of 
the dumb creation — ^never — ^it is the voice of destiny. 
There is more misery sHU. You have derided the 
prophetess, but you will believe what she has said 
to your bane ; — you will fear her henceforth, and 
expiate your disbelief with scalding tears. You 
will shun your companions; — ^you will reject the 
food that nourishes you ; — opining will wear you to a 
shadow ; — ^your home will be a dungeon without its 
darkness, but with all its horror ; and you will lose 
your wits, lady — * 

Seeing that the distressed girl was now becoming 
painfully agitated, I desired the crone to desist ; but 
she had worked her victim to that pitch of mental ^ 
excitement that defies resistance. The struggle 
had been maintained with determined energy : the 
spirit, however, became at last overmastered, and 
Julia sank, senseless, upon the floor. 

By this time the fortune-teller had quitted the 
room, grinning scornfully, at the effect produced 
by her pretended predictions. It was a long time 
before we could succeed in restoring the affrighted 
girl to her Senses ; and when she did revive, she 
had several hysterical paroxysms, that exceedingly 
alarmed us all. A medical man was sent for, who 
^as)obliged to administer an opiate before he could 
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compose her. After taking this» she fell into a 
placid sleep. 

1 felt greatly grieved at the unhappy issue of the 
evening's frolic. I had always entertained an invin- 
cihle antipathy to fortune-telling, because it is often 
mischievous, and even where no evil follows, it is 
never attended with good. The mere chance of its 
doing mischief is a sufficient reason why it never 
should be allowed. The effect which it had pro- 
duced on Julia, was not likely to be soon shaken 
off, for she was clearly a person of an excitable 
tempierament, and had evidently a strong super- 
stitious belief in the prophetic endowments of for- 
tunetellers, notwithstanding she had affected to de- 
ride them. 

The unexpected issue of the old woman's pro- 
phecy had entirely interrupted the harmony of the 
evening. All the young people looked sad : their 
sports were constrained; blind man's buff was 
no longer pursued, and even the hAppy predic- 
tions of the prophetess in their favour ceased to im- 
part pleasure. 

Next morning I called to inquire afler Julia 
— — . She was in the room when I entered; 
her hand trembled as I took it; her countenance 
was flushed, and her lip had assumed the delicate 
curve of despondency, peculiar to this expressive 
feature. She assured me she was quite well ; but 
there was a gentle trembling in her articulation, that 
satisfied me she did not feel at ease. She ipoke 
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little, and when I alluded to the events of the pre- 
ceding evening, the hlood quitted her cheeks in a 
moment, and she sat before me pale and motionless 
as marble. 

I was pained to see that a fearful impression had 
been made upon this innocent girl, and endeavoured 
to counteract it by pointing out the absurdity of an 
old woman of the lowest habits, knd, more than pro- 
bably, of the worst propensities, being endowed with 
the gift of prophecy. 

* Ah, sir,' said she quickly, * but the witch of En- 
dor, was she not a wicked old woman 1 ' 

• Not, my child, that I am aware of? She is not 
said to have been old ; neither is it directly stated 
that she was wicked, though we are led to infer this 
from her employment That she was a person of 
some consequence may be justly assumed from the 
circumstance of her having "a fat calf in her 
house," and making good cheer to receive her 
guest. Besides here was one of those very extra- 
ordinary occasions where the Almighty acts by ex- 
traordinary means. Many eminent commentators, 
moreover, consider that Saul, who was a melancholy 
and superstitious man, was allowed by God to be 
the dupe of an artful juggler,-T-and persons of dis- 
tinction, in those times, engaged in the practices of 
what have been called, magical arts though no such 

, arts really exist, — who practised her delusions with 
the same surprising success, which, even to this day, 
att^ the tricks of jjugglers in all parts of the world, 
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especiaUy io the East; their perfbnnaiices, nev«r* 
thdess, are known to be kioChin^ more than ski^ 
appliances of art.' 

*6ut have you not known the predictiolw offer- 
tune-tellers in modem times come to peas 1 ' 

* Never.* 

' I have. A gipsy prc^hesied that one of my 
sisters, then quite an infant, would die within the 
year, and it died in three weeks after, of scarlet" 
fever.* 

' True. But was not the scarlet-fever, at tiiat 
time, prevalent in the neighbourhood — nay, was 
it not in the next house? Surely, then, a very 
bungling calculator of chances might have pre- 
dicted your little sistei^s death, and much nearer 
the period, too, without having the gift of divir 
nation.* 

' Then how is it that so many persons believe io 
fertune-tellers?' 

'Only because they are weak, silly pec^. 
Surdy, because weak people believe a thing, this is 
DO proof that it is true.' 

' Well, I dare say I am silly, but I cannot hdp 
feeling very unhappy.* 

I feund that my arguments produced no fev6ur- 
able effect. She became occasionally overcome by 
excess of agitation, and wept bitterly. I endea- 
voured to make her sensible of the criminality of 
giving way to such weak appreh^isions ; and al- 
though flbe acquiesGed in my repiesentatjUnoSr I oouU, 
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n^erUieless, perceive that she was not oo&vinced. 
Her UQcle was iftuch distressed at the unhappy issue 
of an indulgence which he had consented to, under 
, the idea of making his niece and her young friends 
merry, and upbraided hiniself with having so easily 
yielded to those solicitations, which now he disco* 
vered the mischief likely ta accrue, he felt he ought 
to have resisted. 

I quitted the house with a painful presentiment; 
I could not shake it off. The mind of that unhi^ppy 
girl had evidently received a powerful shock, and, 
with her extreme sensibility of temperament, it* was 
knpossible to say what might ensue. 

For several weeks afler this time I used to see 
her every two or three days, being upon terms of 
great intimacy with her uncle^ in whoso house she 
lived, and feeling a lively interest in the niece, who, 
though weak was an extremely amiable girl. At 
first I did not perceive any great ciiange* She 
continued melancholy, timid, and at times, laboured 
under such severe depression of spirits, that it was 
impossible to rouse her. The young man to whom 
ishe was engaged to be married was greatly coqp 
cemed at the evidently morbid state of her mind. 
He was about to enter the church, and was to be 
ordained upon a living worth six hundred a year, 
in the gift of his father. It had been settled that 
he should marry Julia so soon as he should be in 
orders. 

Since the night of her encountering the fortune- 
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teller, whenever the young man to whom she was 
engaged had called, she met him with a degree of 
emharrassment which gave him great tineasiness. 
There was no longer that ^rankn€M» in her manner 
which she had ever before exhibited ; her conversa- 
tion was constrained. She apppeared resexyed and 
even shy, as if a change had come over her heart; 
yet she assured him that her sentiments were un- 
altered. He attributed this to the impression made 
upon her by the fortune-teller's prof^ecy, and re- 
conciled himself to her altered manner towards hin^ 
under the persuasion that time would subdue her 
melancholy, and restore her spirits to their wonted 
buoyancy. 

Week ajfter week, however, passed on, and there 
was no chlmge. She gradually became less and 
less gratified at his visits, and, at length, never met 
him without betraying agitation. His endearmenti 
were of no avail : she shrank from them as if there 
were something blighting in his aspect This he 
was in the habit of communicating to me, when I 
saw him afler his visits, which I frequ^itly did, 
as we had been intimate since his engag^nenl te 
Julia — — . 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A TISITBR — BIS DISTRESS. — THE REJEOTIOK. — CALL AT MR. 
— 'S. — JULIA*S RECEPTION. — HER IHPRBSSIpNS INDELI* 
BLE. — HER FINAL RESOLUTION. — THE PHTSICUN'S AD- 
VICE — VNSUCCESSPUL.- — HER DEATH. 

Qms morning, the young man engaged to marry 
Julia ■ , called upon me. I perceived that he 

wap greatly agitated. His eyes glistened with the 
tears that started into them Uie moment I spoke to 
him. When he was seated, I asked him the cause 
of his apparent uneasiness. * My dear sir/ said he, 
*I am just ccHne from Mr. ^s house, where I 

have received Julia's refusal to fulfil her pledge^ 
Of late, as you know, the mental depression to 
which she has now so long heen a victim, lias con*' 
siderahly increased. This morning, I called, and 
Ibund her unusually excited. ^ My presence caused 
a paroxysm, which subsided afler aame time, and 
tAke appeared tolerably composed. I took her 
hand, — it was cold and moist, as if covered with the 
dews of death. She trembled, — ^turned fh)m me, 
and burst into a passion of teard. I tried to con- 
sole her, — ^but in vain. She shook her head as I 
spoke, and her eye glared wildly, as if some horri- 
ble phantom had crossed her brain. "Julia," said 
I, at length, " you are weakly giving way to the 



mfiiinclioly wfaicfa m d^Ikf of ewwrawig you ] bcfieffo 
me. a little esertioa of energy woold rcksmac yon 
fiom tfaif tfoaUe. The time for our ooioa is nov 
approarhtng : lei llus be your aWing leflecdoo, and 
the enemy U> year peace, which is but a mental de- 
luiioo, will give way." 

'''No, no,'' iiie replied, startiog from ber seat, and 
striking her temples with her denched haDds,' ^ I am 
doomed. CWrles, we can never be miited. - The 
fiat has gone fi>rtlL Yon must seek another." 

* I endearoored to ezpostidate, but this only m- 
eieased her exacerbation. 

''^ Listen," iiie said hurriedly; **Iamplacedwidiin 
te circle of a mafignant destiny. I cannot oyer" 
step the boundary. My iate has been fin^etold widi 
unerring precision. W« can never be united ! " 

' ** Can it be possible," I asked, «* that you really 
. believe that impostor's half-drunken saDies to have 
been veritable inspirations?" 

"'Yes! "she replied with vehemence. "Theyare 
seared upon my soul in characters of living flame. 
I read my destiny there as clearly as if it were 
written ndth the point of a diamond upon the cr^rstai 
rock. ~ Did she not say that I should loathe my 
food ? and to me it is becoming daily an object of 
disgust. I eat, that I may not starve, — ^for I would 
not die ; but the food which I feel obliged to swal- 
low is odious to my sight." 

* It is painful to relate to you all that passed; h^ 
excitement rose In proportioQ^ as I tried to soothe her^ 
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and die ended by rejectiog me, with a solenrn ap- 
peal to heaven.' 

The poor young man concluded his recital with 
a heavy sigh. I could perceive that he was deeply 
afiec^ed, and I promised to call with him the fol- 
lowing day. Matters appeared now to be coming 
to a crisis. It was a grievous thing to see the hap- 
piness of two amiable young people contravened 
by the counterfeit divinations of a criminal pre- 
tender. J had always considered the encourage- 
ment given to fortune-telling to be deplored, since it 
has beoi frequently the cause of mischief as was 
too lamentably proved in the present instance. 
The very desire to look into futurity, when the Al- 
■ughty has evidently withdrawn it firom our scru- 
tiny, is sinful ; and when we seek to gratify a sin- 
fid wish, evil may be expected to ensue. If it had 
keen the will of God that we should, under any 
dicumstances, be made acquainted with /uture 
•vents, it is jKarcely to be credited that he would 
endue with the power of making such communica- 
tioDs, a class of besotted old women ; for such are 
invariably resorted to when the secrets of the fu- 
ture are expected to be unfolded. Neither pious 
Bien nor pious women are ever consulted upon these 
nattors, because they are not so profane as to as- 
sume that they hdd prophetic gifls; it is, therefore, 
one of the strongest anomalies in the moral consti- 
tution of a large number of persons, and those too 
firequttitly possessing deep religious feeling, that 

A • 
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they should seek infimnation upon matters hidden 
Id the unexplored depths of futurity, from the naost 
pro&ne objects, and belieye that these are es- 
pecially gifted with a power which can proceed 
from Qod alone; for evil spirits, by which some 
of the credulous suppose that fortuneotellers aie 
governed, possessing not the attribute of Qmias- 
cience, cannot impiirt what is perceptible only to 
tiie divine mind. 

On the following morning, I accompiinied my 
young friend to the house of Mr. " , where we 

were immediately introduced to the unhappy girl 
who had so solemnly rejected him the preceding 
day. She was reclining on a sofa^ earnestly gazing 
upon a linnet which was singing in a cage near the 
opposite window. At our entrance, she turned her 
eyes languidly and extended her hand towards me, 
without rising, accompanying it with an expreasioD 
of appeal that she might be spared the regular 
hnm of courtesy, from her state of Jiealth. Sho 
was as pale as a corpse. That fine glow of ani- 
mated health which used to mantle in her cheeky — • 
a legible j'ecord of happy thoug^^ and of ex* 
emption from care, had been succeeded by tiiat 
sallowness of skin and relaxation of feature, which 
told a sad tale of harrowing reflections and grievous 
heart-burnings. My/ bosom throbbed with pain«* 
fill solicitude, as I gazed upon a young creature 
thus smitten in the bloom of youth and of health, 
with a Uight that seemed to have r^aehed tim 
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very fountain of exist^ce, and was hurrying her 
rapidly to that land of darkness which we must all 
passt through, ere we reach the regions of everlast- 
ing life. ' 

I seated myself by the sufferer, and retained her 
hand; which she had extended to me on my en 
trance. She did not attempt to withdraw it, but 
erery fibre was so relaxed, that it appeared as if 
she were unconscious of the pressure of mine. A 
deep sigh was heaved from her bosom, and a tear 
suffused the half-closed eye. She did not speak. 
After a short interval, I broke the silence, which 
was becoming painful touU parties, by asking her 
how she felt. The question evidently affected her, 
for she mstantly closed her eyelids, and a tear, 
gradually forcing its way from within the crystal 
eell which they had enshrined, rolled over her pal- 
lid cheeks. 

'Come,' said I, 'my dear girl; this weakness is 
criminal. You are wanting in your duty both to 
God and to yourself in thus giving wp,y to idle fan- 
tasies. You are, besides, doing an injury to those 
Who love you affectionately. Resort for support to 
HiKn who never refoses> to sustain such as diligently 
seek him/ 

She opened her eyes to their utmost extension^ 
and, fixing them upon me with an expression of in- 
tense anguish, said,—* I am forsaken of God.* 

• My child ! * I replied solemnly, ' this is blasphe- 
j»y : do not give way tasuch unholy fendes. God 
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' never deserts those who appeal to him ^imestly in 
their hour of visitation.' 

'Nay/ she exclaimed, interrupting noe with 
energy, 'I am past consolation now. My doom is 
sealed. The predicticms of that awful jiight nuist 
be acccMnpUshed ; most of them have already oome 
to pass. I have not caressed a dumb creature sinoe 
the prophecy. Yonder linnet, which used to take 
its groundsel daily from my hand, has never since 
^ heard from my lips the voice of cheering, or taken 
from my fingers its morning nourishment. I have 
shunned my companions, have loathed my food^ 
and my tongue has pronounced a vow of separati<m 
from him who had won my heart.' 

' But you are fulfilling the predictions of your 
own fatuity. Because you have heard th^mi pro- 
nounced, you seem determined that they should be 
accomplished, as if you wished to establish the 
credit for divination of a wicked woman, who can 
see no further into futurity than a worm into the. 
rock over which it ^awls. If you had never heard 
these follies, you would have neither neglected your 
bird, shunned your companions, loathed. your lR)odr 
nor rejected your lover. You are yourself bringing 
to pass >all those particulars, the fulfihnent of which^ 
you so much dread.' 

•Nay, sir; you may try to blind me to my fatej. 
but I sea it as clearly as I do the beams of yonder: 
sun, which at the moment,/pass with a blast of 
mockery over my spirit They cannot dissipate itS; 
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darkness. Charles,' said she, after a payse, ex- 
tending her fair hand towards him, * forgive me, 
that I cannot marry you. We are not the workers 
of out own destinies. The web of fate is woven 
by mightier hands than ours; and we must abide 
the consummation. Do not imagine that my love 
has subsided ; it will accompany me to the grave, 
and there dwell in my heart, likp an essence, amid 
the silence of that dreary dwelling, until freed from 
its prison in the kingdom of glory, where it may be 
Expressed and reciprocated, and where it will exist 
for ever.' 

My young friend took her hand and bathed it 
with his tears ; but no impi^ssion was to be made 
upon the diseased mind of this unhappy girl. There 
Were occasicmal incoherencies in her speech, which 
made me greatly fear that her intellects were giving 
way. Perceiving, at length, that our presence be- 
came painful to her, we withdrew. Poor Charles 
was sadly distressed at the issue of our visit, for he 
loyed this fair, stricken creature with an attachtnent 
so ardent, that I believe he would have willingly 
sacrificed his life to restore her lost peace of mind. 
What was to be done I could not imagine. Seve- 
ral physicians were consulted, who treated her dis- 
ease, for such it evidently was, as a mere tempo- 
rary delusion, which would eventually give way ; 
but to me this appeared by no means certain. The 
uncle, who loved his niece with the affection of a 
parent, took her to a watering-place, hoping that , 
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change of scene would produce a fiivourable effect 
upon her alienated mind. . She returned without 
any abatement of her mental malady* Nothing 
could wean her from the sadness to which she 
clung, as if it were the vital principle th^t sustained 
her. 

We began to abandon all hopes of ever behold- 
ing a change, when the physician who attended 
her, suggested that the person whose predictions 
had produced those morbid impressions, should be 
sought after, and prevailed upon to utter a counter 
prophecy. The woman was easily found, as her 
place of abode happened to be known to one of the 
servants. She answered the summons. I was 
present when she came. On being told the effect 
of her pretended inspirations, a sardonic smile 
passed over her homely, withered features. She 
expressed no regret ; but, upon Julia's uncle putting 
a sovereign into her dark, homy palm, she 
clenched it with the eagerness of a kite clutching 
the foul carrion upon which it feeds, and said, with 
that husky voice, half-whisper and half-screech, 
peculiar to throats which have long had their natu- 
ral secretions dried up by the parching influence of 
ardent spirits, * Til soon manage the young gentle* 
woman; leave her to me: she won't die this bout 
We old women, you see, know a thing or two. 
AVhen docfbrs halt, we wise ones are called in to 
set 'em right* 

When she entered the room, Julia shrieked, the 
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moment she beheld her, and fell senseless upon the 
sofa. The hag, nothing moved at witnessing the 
ruin she had wrought upon that once sprightly girl, 
stood over her with the malignant scowl of a demon, 
as if-she gloried in the sad effects of her fictitious 
prophecies. 

*She41 soon come to, and then t*will be quick 
work. She pretended to scout me ; but look here, 
and see the consequences of scouting a fortune-teller. 
She might have had better luck, if she had practised 
better manners.' 

After a considerable interval, the wretched girl 
revived ; but so soon as her eyes fell upon the ob- 
ject who had been the cause of her misery, delirium 
instantly Mowed. The physician was present. 
He ordet^d the woman to be removed. She quitted 
the apartment, muttering. It was several hoi^rs 
before Julia was restored to perfect consciousness, 
and then it became evident that she was past hope. 
It was a melancholy sight to see one, in the lovely 
morning of her youth, thus prostrated. Alas! I 
can never forget this sad hour. The young man 
to whom she had been betrothed, quitted the house 
with the determination of going abroad, and giving 
up the church. I saw poor Juli^ but once afler this 
time, and then it was to behold her attenuated corpse 
upon the narrowj^od of a madhouse ! 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MR. AMD MRS. L— — *. — TBBIH DAUGHTSRS. PAtUBlVTAlr 

PREFBRKNCB. — -THK PAYOURITB. — -REASONS WOK ILATER* 
NAL PARTIALITT. — COMBATTBD. — THB TOUNGKR BAXJQB' 
TER IN DISORACB. — HER DEFENCE. — THE SPOILED CHILD. 
RELEASE FROII PARENTAL TYRANNY. 

Among the acquaintances which I formed afler my 
finally settling in London^ was a fainiiy who lived 
at Pimlico. Mr. L— ixeld a situation in one of 
the public offices^ at a salary of four himdred 
a-year, which constituted his «itire income. He 
was, a well-meaning, but a passionate man $ and so 
wedded to his own notions^ upon whatever subject 
these might happen to be entertained, that it wasi 
in his estimation, an ofience of the most aggravated 
character to call them in question. His- wife waa 
an ignorant woman, always talking with a volu- 
bility painful to listen to, upon the two edifying sub- 
jects of housewifery and cookery. Nothing could 
exceed the energy with which she would expatiate 
upon the manner of serving up a good dinner,-^ 
being far better iEikilled in the cabala of meats and 
hashes, than in the mysteries of the " parts of 
speech." 

Mr. and Mrs. L had two daughters : the 

one, when first I knew them, having just turned 
her thirteenth year, and the other nearly approach- 
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ing her twelfUL These giris were both remarkable, 
but not more «o than Uie difierence of attachment 
observed towards them by their parents. The 
elder girl was rather stunted in her growth, — her 
neek being short, and there was a tendency to spinal 
eontjraction ; but these imperfections were more 
tiian counterbalanced by a face of extraordinary 
beauty, with limbs of extreme delicacy and harmony 
of proportion. Her features beamed with intelli- 
.gence; upon her broad, fair forehead, and in her 
mild, blue eyes, were seen at once placidity of 
spirit and gentleness of heart, that smoothed the 
one and imparted its mild beamy glory to the 
other. Her small, gently-curved mouth, the archmg 
lips of which seemed to have kissed a rose from 
tiie garden of the new-bom earth had so perfectly 
the halfopoHting, halfHsmilii^ expresmon of a beauti- 
ful babe soliciting the maternal caress, that I never 
gazed upon her radiant but placid lineaments with-^ 
out having realized before me what my fancy had 
embodied of the cherubs of a better world. There 
was an essence hi her beauty, if I may so express 
myselC that seemed to exhale with every smile, 
which was the pure, bright reflex of an innocent 
heart 

The exquisitely proportioned limbs of this slighted 
girl, harmonized with her sweet £ice ; but the small 
land somewhat imgainly figure, as she moved, was a 
sad set-ofi* against the loveliness whidi, In all other 
respects die pcusessed. 

26 
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The father treated this amiable child with banrii* 
ness, the mother with indifference, which attracted 
me towards her with more than commoirsjrinpatbj. 
In proportion as her parents were unkind, my littte 
attentions were endeared to her ; and whenever I 
entered the house, her eyes sparkled with a viyacity 
that instantly revealed the joy of her heart. Her 
sister, although fourteen months younger, was con- 
siderably taller and stouter, and indeed, might have 
been taken for the elder of the two. Young as i^e 
' was, her figure had begun to assume a maturity un- 
usual at her early age, and she was already what 
the friends of her parents called a fine girL She 
was tall, and remarkably well-shaped. Her form 
was sufficiently developed to warrant the ccHacluston 
that she would be a handsome woman. Her face 
was round, her features small, her eyes animated, 
and her mouth generally curved into a smile. When 
she flung back from her handsome brow the bn^t 
copious ringlets of dark-brown hair, and laughed 
with the energy of girlish delight at some animating 
image conveyed by her own fervid thoughts, i^e 
looked like a sweet vernal flower, blossoming upon 
the verge of the wilderness, where nature only had 
fostered its growth, — watered by the pure dews of 
heaven, and fanned by its untainted breath. To 
see her glowing countenance, as she entered the 
house, fresh from her morning exercise, the rich 
hues.of life that tinted the whole healthy surfiuse of 
her face and neck, would have inspired th^ painter 
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with his sweetest enthusiasm. She appeared a per- 
fect child of nature ; but, beyond the surface, the 
charm ceased. There was no moral beauty. 

This giri had been criminally indulged ; she was, 
consequi^tly, wajrward and untractable. Her 
parents doated upon her, — and in proportion to 
their extittvagant fondness for one child, was their 
unjustifiable indifference towards the other. The 
latter, however, did not repine. She loved her 
sister with a fondness so absolute, that nothing could 
shake it, and was gratified to perceive how com- 
pletely that sister had absorbed her parents* affec- 
tions. In her bosom the fountain of jealousy was 
dry. She had not a thought in which her sister did 
not share, except such as might be calculated to 
give her psun. Her affections were requited feebly, 
— Hievertheless she did not impute this to callous- 
ness of heart, but to the thoughtlessness of youth. 
Her mind was as &r advanced beyond her years as 
was the person of her sister, whose intellects were 
not at all above the ordinary standard ; and her 
principles were as elevated as her mind was en- 
dowed. 

I n€^ver visited this family that I did not behold 
with regret the culpable difference made between 
the daughters. I frequently expostulated with the 
parents upon the criminality of such unwarraiitable 
injustice. The father would not condescend to vin- 
dicate his preference, but the mother oflen attempt- 
ed to justify it, by declaring that the eldest girl was 
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deceitful* ' Have yon ever ^^seoverad her pra^aizig 
deceit ? ^ I as^ed. 

* Not exactly so, — ^but she is provokingly cold»^ 
and quiet, and so forth ; and all this ia put on only 
to make strangers take a fancy to her before Elvi* 
ra, who is an unsuspecting, innocent, warm-hearted 
child; she loves her parents, and deserve that th^ 
should love her/ 

' No doubt she may ; but is that a reason why 
the older child should not be likewise loved 1 You 
advance no admissible reason for withholdii^ your 
affection.' 

' One has no control over one's feelings. , Nature 
would not dictate preferences if they were not 
just' 

'But I deny that Nature does dictate preferences: 
it is prejudice, and not Nature, which operates in 
tlus instance ; and to encourage prejudice k boUr 
unnatural and criminal. It is too commpn a prac* 
tice with unreflecting people to attribute to Nature 
what is merely the consequence of their self-wills, 
and thus to cast over the evil suggestions of their 
passions the shield of moral necessity. Believe me, 
madam, we have no excuse for doing wrong ; and 
the stale plea of irresponsilnlity, to which those re^ 
sort who maintain that they can't help doing wrong, 
will be found but a poor justification at the last 
solemn assize, when, by deeds, and not by argu* 
ments, our final doom will be determined,' 

* Well ; I can't help thinking that she's deceit* 
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ftil ; and while this impression is upon my mind, it 
is impossible I should love her as I do the younger 
girl.' 

' But, admitting that you cannot love her, you 
can, at least, act justly towards her ; and nothing 
will warrant your making a difference between the 
two sisters, unless you have stronger grounds than 
mere surmise for supposing that, the one is better 
than the other.' 

It was not difficult to discover that the elder 
daughter was the victim of prejudice, — ^a prejudice 

onjust as it was unnatural. 

I happened to call one. morning, when the mother 
id to me, with an air of offensive triumph, ' There, 

J(r^ J who is right now ? Your favourite 

Jane has shown how worthy she was of your good 
opinicm. A dbgraeeful minx > but I have given it 
to her in such a way, that she will rem^nber it the 
longest day she has to live/ 

I sought no explanation, but entered the back 
drawing-room, where I found the poor child in tears. 
Her &ce was flushed, and upon her cheeks were 
three red marks, evidently the rude impressions of 
the fingers of a hand which had severely smitten 
her. The shoulders of the beautiful girl exhibited 
several discoloured ridges, evidently raised with a 
cane. I was shocked at witnessing with what se- 
verity she had b^en chastised. 

•What has occurred ,* said I, 'my dear child, 
that I behold you thus V 

26» 
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* Oh, sir/ she replied, with earnestness, ' I did not 
take it, indeed I did not How it came into my 
pocket, I cannot tell ; but I did not steal it. I have 
been severely beaten ; but I am innocent— 4ndeed I 
am ; ' and the big tears fell fiill and fast from her 
large, beaming eyes. ^ 

' But, tell me, what is it all about ? Conie, dry 
your tears ; — I am sure I may rely upon your stating 
the truth.' 

She clung to* my knees with an agony so un- 
feigned, and looked up into my feee with an'^ppeal 
so earnest, and then said, while her expressive 
eyes swam in a crystal flood, * Will you believe 
me?* 

I would have staked my life upon her innocence, 
Her flings were too intense — her whole mannet- 
too real and impulsive fer hypocrisy. It hftd the 
impress of Heaven's own truth — the beautiful truth 
of innocence, ^tamped upon it with a glow and 
colouring that could not be mistaken. I assured 
her of my confidence in her integrity. Having 
raised and seated her <m my knee, she told me that 
her nnother had that morning laid a sovereign upon 
the broakfasttable, and quitting the room, found it 
missing on her return. ' Inquiries had been made 
throughout the house, but it was not to be found. 
'At length,' she continued, ' my sister suggested that 
we should turn out our pockets, in order that no 
objection might be offered by the servants U> under- 
go a similar examination ; and, to my astonishment, 
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t^ dovereign waa discovered upon me. How it 
came in my pocket I know not ; but I am incapablei 
of such an ^t as stealing a sovereign ; I am, in- 
deed.' 

Saying this, with passionate energy, she threw 
her head upon my bosom, and gave way to a strong 
burst of amotion. I soothed her as well as I was 
able, and a painful suspicion crossed my mind. I 
was satisfied the child had been unjustly condemned, 
and could not help suspecting that the younger sister 
bad been instrumental in the disgrace which had 
fallen upon the elder. 

From this time I could perceive the girFs home 
was a perpetual scene of misery to her. I never 
called that I did not observe her countenance over- 
shadowed with gloom. Her former sprightKness 
had departed. The light, joyous, sunny smile no 
longer lighted up her lovely features, and she be- 
came pale, thin, and dejected. It was painful to 
See her thus. She never murmured, nor would she 
confess that her parents were unkind ; but the staid 
gravity of her demeanour, her timidity of approach, 
and the caution with which she spoke and actedr— «11 
told that there was an absence of perfect peace with- 
in. I was grieved to witness the change. Her pa- 
rents seldom spoke to her without harshness — ^never 
with kindness; while the younger girl was praised 
Ibr her beauty and talents, and petted, because she 
wa0 wayward, peevish, and disagreeable. 
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The spoiled child, ahhoqgfa her diBpiMitkn did 
not improve under parental indulgeDoe, gave pato- 
mise of being a remarkably handaotwe womaiL As 
her figure expanded, and Ae advanced towaidi 
maturity, her form atwumed a beaitty of |»op(NrtioD 
and a grace of contour, that rendered the parents 
vain, to a degree of fetuity, of their fitvoiuite, who^ 
by the time she had readied her thirteenth year, was 
an object of universal admiration. The oonscious- 
ness of her personal attractions, and the daily care 
which her fix>lish mother took to remind her c^ them, 
rendered her vain, supercilious, and increased the 
acerbity of her temper. The ekler sister regarded 
her with pride equal to her parents, although tieated 
by her with frequent, sometimes with excessive 
harshness. 

This gentle girl was still conmdered as under an 
odium. The subject of the stolen sovereign was 
firequeotly alluded to, and her delicate sfnrit galled 
by the unkind implication. I was pained to see her 
Nunhappy, and determined to U9e my best efibrts to 
meliorate the present severity of her condition* 
She possessed quick talents^ and a fi>ndness fi»r 
literature; and although now not much past her 
fourteenth year, her acquirements were neverthe- 
less considerable. Knowing that a lady of distinc- 
tion, at whose house I was in the habit of visiting, 
was in want of a governess fbr two very young 
children, I recommended Jane ■ Her pa* 

rents appeared glad to get her out of the houae, and 
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«he, rejcnced to escape from the perpetual^ insinua- 
tions made againsi her integrity, aocepted the situa- 
tion, at a small stipend. She was received with 
khid welcome, into the family of Lady — — -, 
where she became a general favourite ; and I was 
soon gratified at perceiving that the natural elasti- 
city of her spirits had returned. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

BLTIRA L . — PABJUDICBS AGAINST INOGULATIOM^— ^THB 

SMALL-POX. MATERNAL APPREHENSIONS VBRiriBD. — -A 

DISCLOSURE. PARENTAL DISAPPOINTMENT. ^BLTIRA^I 

KB«OrBRT. — DOMESTIC MISERY. 

After Jane — — - had removed into the fiuniij 

of Ladj , I saw her much less Irequenllj 

than I had been accustomed to do when she resided 
with her parents; but I was pleased to observe^ 
when I did occasionally see her, that she was im- 
proving vastly in personal appearance. She passed 
some months at Brighton with her young pupiki 
A celebrated physician there, being consulted upon 
the spinal deformity with which she was threatened, 
by a judicious course of treatment it was gradually 
removed, within the space of a year and half after 
she quitted her parents' roof. She began now to 
grow tall, her figure assumed its natural propor- 
tions, and by the time she had attained her sixteenth 
year, she was as perfect in form as in feature. 
She was much smdler than her parents' &vouriteb 
and not so fine a girl, in the common acceptation of 
vthe term ; but there was a delicacy and refinement 
in her beauty which altogetlier eclipsed that of her 
sister. Fortunately for her, they lived apart, or 
this would only have been a bitter in the fountaih, 
firom which she imbibed a firesh and wholesome en* 
joyment 
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Elvira L was now without a rival in her 

home, where not a wish of her wayward heart was 
opposed ; and although scarcely fifteen, she had 
already won the affections of a young man of some 
property and good expectations, whom her parents 
had consented she should marry on attaining her 
seventeenth year. I was grieved to see the thorns 
which her weak parents were planting in the path 
of this giddy girl. I foresaw they would prove the 
roots of many a hudding misery, which would even- 
tually open before her in full bloom, and impart 
their dark hues to her future destiny. I used fre- 
quently to reason with her upon those growing 
asperities of temper, and that dogged decision of 
Judgment, which were becoming spots in the newly- 
lisen orb of her moral brightness, that threatened 
fitolly to eclipse it; but my admonitions were re- 
ceived either with iudifierence, or with that petulant 
rudeness which made me feel how little hope there 
was of opposing a successful dike to the torrent 
opened by parental indulgence. 

I besought the father to curb the gr6wing pro- 
pensities of bis child ; but he treated my representa- 
tions as monastic prejudices, and declared heVould 
not crush the girl's spirit for the world. I im- 
plored the mother to iuterposo her authority to 
check the overbearing disposition of her favourite ; 
but she accused me of entertaining a prejudice 
against Elvira, and a partiality for Jane. Under 
this impression, therefore, my expostulations only 
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lerved to streogthen her detenninatioa t6 allow the 
former to take her owa course, aad rua the risk of 
&lling over a precipice beHMre ^e waa aw«re of 
being near the brink. I d^lored the blindnea 
which I could not counteract. 
, An awful visitation, about thia ime, fell upon ^ 
ielf-willed girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. L had alwaya entertained as 
unacoouniable prejudice both against inocalatioB 
and vaccination, in consequence of which they bad 
determined not to employ thofle precautiooary mea- 
sures, now akaost imiversally adopted, to mitigBte 
one of the most awfiil diseases with whidi the 
Aknighty, in his ineffable wisdom, has thought fit ta 
visit mankind. 

It happened that the eldest daughter bad been cb 
a visit to her mother's sister, in her fifth year : the 
small-pox being prevalent in the neighbouriiood at 
that time, the aunt, as a measure of precaution, had 
her niece vaccinated with her own children^ (K 
this circumstance the parrots were not aware^ Mm 
Xi — ■ — ^'s sister never having mentioned the ciroum- 
stance, knowmg the prejudice entertained against it, 
both by the child's &ther and mother. 

Elvira sickened : a medical, man was called in, 
who immediately pronounced that she had the 
small-pox. This was a fearful shock to the parents^ 
who apprehended,, at least, the loss of her beauty, 
if not of her life. I called on the very day this sad 
communication was mada The house was a aoene 
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' My uncle was furious when he heard my bro- 
ther's resolution/ He taunted him; he reviled him 
in terms no less aggravating than undeserved, but 
that produced no ia]^ressio]!i. His nephew was not 
to be seduced from his strong and virtu0us purpose 
by the sinister ravings of a man who had only his 
own fatuitous and selfish revenge to gratify. My 
brother laughed at his guardian's revilings, and re- 
mained firm to his determination. 

*This unnatural schism between the old men 
produced a painful effect upon the young ones. 
They grew by degrees more estranged. One was 
continually taunted by his father, the other by his 
uncle, with want of spirit. The former could not 
bear to live under the perpetual displeasure of his 
parent, and in consequence the friends met less fre- 
quently. This was a subject of distress to the 
younger members of both families. 

After a while, the father of my affianced bride- 
groom, not only interdicted his son from seeing 
me, but swore, with a vehement oath, that we should 
never be united. This oath was held sacred by the 
son. He could not bear the idea that his parent 
should become forsworn, by any act of disobedience 
on his part He therefore, henceforth, ceased to 
visifme, which produced a corresponding coldness 
on the part of my brother, who, from this moment 
discontinued visiting the sister of his late friend. 
This coldness gradually increased between the two 
young men, until, nt length, when .they met, no- 
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thing but common-place civilities passed between 
them. 

*To me, as well as to my brothers' plighted 
bride, the change was one of deep sorrow. We 
each felt ourselves to be the victims of othei's 
caprices, tmd the wrong was real eigony to both. 
Matters went on in this way for some time. TJab 
old men repaired nightly to the public-house, bat 
no longer, as usual, occupied the same room. They 
occasionally crossed each other's path,— when Intter 
taunts, and as bitter recriminations, usually wen 
interchanged. Their quarrel furnished the neigh- 
bourhood with matter for continual gossip. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

'^HS brother's absence. — BIS RETURN. — COLDNESS BE- 
TWEEN TBE FRIENDS. — THE CHALLENGE. — THE MEETINO. 
— SKILL OF THE COMBATANTS. — ^ FATAL TERMINATION.— 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. — THE FATHER'S AND UNCLE'S DEATHS. 
— MADNESS. — CONCLUSION OF THE INTALID'S NARRATIVE. 
— SHE RECEITES THE SACRAMENT.-^ HER CONFIDENCE. — 
SHE DIES. — REFLECTIONS. — CONCLUSION. 

* Mr brother now went on a visit to some relatives 
in ^a neighbouring county, hoping that the breach 
might be l)ealed when the father and uncle no long- 
er perceived any probability of their unnatural de* 
signs being realized. But the feud was too deep 
and bitter to abate : the fire was smothered, not exr 
tinguished. I saw no more the object of my heart's 
afiections but casually, and then his manners were 
constramed, and even repelling. I felt that the link 
of tender sympathy, by which we had been attached, 
was snapped. From this moment I had a sad pre- 
sentiment that we should never be united, and my 
unhappiness increased with the anticipation. I, 
however, did my best to struggle agamst the disap* 
pointment, still hoping that time might produce a 
change in the hearts of those who liad been the 
cause of so much domestic distress. 

' My brother returned, after an absence of nearly 
three nxmtha ] but matters wore precisely the same 
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aspect as when he quitted us. The coldness be- 
tween the friends now daily increased ; ahd the fire 
of rising jealou^ of each other's prowess was per- 
petually fanned and kept alive by those who ought 
to have smothered it, and, instead. of throwing the 
apple of discord before them, have encouraged their 
amity and cemented their mutual regard. 

J About this time, a fair took place in the neigh- 
bourhood, where there was a match at single-stick 
played by the most skilful men in that part of the 
country. Upon similar occasions the two friends 
had invariably avoided encountering each other, 
and this was their intention now ; but my brother 
having foiled every competitor, the father of my un- 
happy lover goaded his son to attempt to strip 
the laurel from his brow. Excited by his parent's 
taunts, he entered the ring to encounter the suc- 
cessful champion. My brother was roused by this 
unexpected collision with one for whom he had 
felt a sincere and enduring regard. The former 
friends had a long and arduous trial of skill ; 
but, after a protracted struggle, the contest con- 
cluded without any decided advantage on either 
side. Having once engaged, feelings of rivalry 
daily grew stronger within the bosom of each. 
They now began to disparage each other. This 
hostile feeling was encouraged by the old men. 
It at length grew to such a height, that my brother 
received a challenge from his rival, to contest the 
palm of superiority with naked broad-swords. The 
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thing was kept perfectly secret. The old men ex- 
ulted at what eadi conoeiyed would be the probaUe 
issue. 

' I knew nothing of what was about to take 
place, yet was sufficiently unhappy at the change 
which ^had come over my mortal destiny. I became 
thin and melancholy ; yet the evident alteration in 
my health did not appear to excite the sympathy 
of the man to whom my faith had been plighted, 
and I at l^gth came to the conclusion, that 
he had relinquished me for some Jiew object. 
The mortification was bitter ; but no sooner did 
this impression take possession of my mind, than it 
roused my pride, which kept me from sinking under 
the pressure of despondency : still I was a miserable 
woman. 

\ I now remarked that my brother was more than 
usually reserved; but, whenever I attempted to 
draw from him the cause of hi? moodiness of temper, 
he answered me with ah acerbity of tone to which 
I had not been accustomed, and it accordingly 
increased my uhhappiness. I never for a single 
instant suspected 'vt^iat was about to take place, 
and yet I had frequently some painful mi^vings 
oi evil. I felt a weight at. my heart, which I could 
not remove— -an undefined apprehension of danger, 
which I was unable to subdue, and yet Ibr which I 
could see.no assignable reason. 

* The day at length dawned — the day which 
cast a blight upon my future years, now shortly to 
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terminate in death. I shall never forget that day. 
Its sofl, clear dawn seems to mock my menoory 
even now. The bright sun appears to laugh 
through the long 'past, and to fling his brilliant 
beams upon the field that was chequered with 
blood. I shudder, as memory reverts to a scene 
which my brain could not bear to dwell upon, and 
which at this distant moment, though rendered some- 
what less horrible by the long intervening interval 
of years, is fresh with recollections that death only 
can obliterate. 

* I will relate to you the sad event, as it was told 
to me by my ui^cle, when writhing under those 
pangs of remorse to which he ultimately fell a 
victim. The combatants met in, the remote part of 
a common, little frequented. They met in mortal 
combat ; the father of the one, and the uncle of the 
other being the only persons present, besides the 
principals, upon this sanguinary occasion. The 
sun had just poured his level rays over the horizon, 
when the parties reached the ground. Those who 
had once been the dearest friends, were now about 
to join in deadly strife. When they met, each im- 
pulsively grasped the other's hand, but a word from 
my uncle subdued the rising ebullition, and they 
stripped for the encounter. There was a sadness in 
the countenance of both,, which sufficiently showed 
:with what a reluctatbn of spirit they were about to 
place each other's lives in jeopardy. 

*They commenced Uie encounter with extreme ' 
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caution on either side, displaying all the skill 
for which they had acquired so much celebrity. 
There was greater anxiety in both to exhibit 
that skill, without inflicting a wound, than to do 
one another a mischief. They continued their pUy 
for some time with equal advantage, not much to 
the satisfaction of the two spectators, who looked 
savagely on, watching every thrust and foil with an • 
impatience for the result, as unnatural as it was 
furious. At length my brother inflicted a slight 
flesh-wound in the arm of his adversary, which 
gave an instant impulse to the spirit of the latter, 
and he pressed fi>rward with a vigour that showed a 
strong desire of retaliation. My brother foiled all 
his lounges, and parried every stroke, with deliberate 
and wary skilL Excited at length, by the pain of 
his wound, and the consciousness of his rival having 
obtained a slight advantage over him, he advanced 
with increasing vehemence ; but, finding all his ef- 
forts unavailing, his attack beca/ne so fierce, that* 
my brother, seeing he was really anxious to take 
his life, purposely dropped the point of his sword, 
received that of his opponent into his heart, and 
fell dead. The wretched survivor no sooner saw 
what he had done, than he was seized with frantic 
remorse. My uncle rushed to his nephew, and 
raised him from the reeking earth. The blood 
streamed from his bosom. The heart had been 
reached, and its pulses were now still. The eye 
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was fixed, and there was an exproaaioix upon the 
^untenanoe of sad, but mild, reproach.^ 

* The father ran to the aon, and embraced him 
in an testacy of ferocious triumph, but the wretched 
young man pushed from him the hoary aavage, 
raised the p(Mnt of his i^eapon to hia own breast, 
with a bitter curse, and instantly lell njpoa it 
The parent ahrieked, and held out hie arm to st^ 
the stroke; — ^itwas too late. The fatal instrumeiit 
had traiMfixed his son, and the &tber and unde 
were left to that remorse which was the awfiil 
penalty of their future days. They were tried ior 
their liyes, and acquitted for want of evidence. The 
old nieti were henc^orth despised and loathed,— 
being shunned as murderers, whom the law had 
failed to punish, but from whose ^souls the moral 
guilt could never be purged out 

' The news of ihia fatal event soon reached the 
eara of j:i^yseir ajad the unhappy girl to whom my 
bro^r had been affianced. Upon her its e£^t was 
dreadful She never from that moment held up her 
head. She drooped until consumption seized her, 
wh^ she rapidly declined, and at length closed her 
sorrows in a premature grave, in her one-and-twen- 
tieth year. She did not murmur. Tlie worm was 
in the bud, but she told not that it was there ; and 
while the sap of life was gradually drained, she bOre 
the pangs of a severe and lingering disease with a 
fortitude and suUime submission to the divine will, 
that showed by how elevated a hope her soul was 
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sustained. Life had ceased to possess for her a 
charm, and she looked forward to death as a boon. 
The boon came, and she was laid in the cold grave, 
by the side of him she had loved in life, and to whom 
she was united in death. 

* The father of the young man to whom I had 
been e^igaged, knew no peace from the hour of his 
son's death. In order to drown all recollection of 
the past, he became a confirmed drunkard, and was 
continually intoxicated : but there were neverthe- 
less, moments when the dark pictures of memory 
arose, with hideous reality, before him, and probed 
him to the very soul. The demon of remorse was 
so busy within him, that m spite of his habitual in- 
temperance he could not still its frightful whisper- 
ings. His dreams were his torments. He was 
haunted by the scene, which was too vivid and too 
harrowing for oblivion to invest with its shadowff. 
There was no forgetting it. It was the vulture of 
his waking thoughts,— the spectre of his unquiet 
dreams. He was found one morning . dead by the 
road-side. He had evidently died of apoplexy on 
his way home from the public-house, under the in- 
fluence of intoxication. 

* My uncle's was, if possible, a still more wretched 
end. He was so haunted by remorse that his life 
became insuppoii;abIe. He was constantly mutter- 
ing to himself the maledictions which his disturbed 
fancy conjured up. He lost his appetite, grew de- 
jected and sullen, avoided society, and spent his 
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whole time ift wandermg alcme into the woodit 
cuning in hittemess of spirit his own savage na* 
ture, in having been the cause of so horrible a ca- 
tastrophe. His life was a burden, still he bore Ae 
dreaded 4oad only because he feared to'shake it off 
He felt how unfit he was to die, and 3ret to him life 
was one enduring agony. He had no rewrite h<im 
the war within. His spirit had not a single inter- 
val of repose. He longed fer a release from so 
great an accumulation of mental sufiering, yet 
dreaded the coming of such a release. 

* One evening, however, during a parozyam 
which he could not subdue, he flung. himself froni a 
clid^ and his body was feund the Allowing mormngi 
shockingly mutilated. Such was the end of these 
unhappy old men. They perished unregretted, and 
not a creature attended them to their graves; My 
sorrow was silent, but profound. I soon sank into 
a state of morbid melancholy, from which I fi)und 
it impossible to rouse myself and this eventually 
ended in complete aberration of mind As the lapse 
of ipy intellects was gradual, my hand was sought 
by several suitors, some months after the melan- 
choly death of my brother and his friend: but ray 
heart had no room for a second afibction. It was 
seared and blighted. I determined to conseerata 
my days to the trial by which I had been overtaken, 
but I could not endure the severity of the privation, 
and my intellects gave way. Even amid the inco- 
herencies of madness, never for a single instaat has 
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the one atoorbiog idea pasded from my mind. The 
image of that death which had wrecked my senses, 
waa eyer vividly present to th^n ; and I cherished 
it as the root and sap of a wretch^ existence. My 
income was fortunately sufficient to raise me above, 
the possibility of want, and as my natural guaAiian 
was dead, and my madness of a most harmless kind, 
my aunt, with whom I have been living for several 
years, took charge of me. With her I have found 
as comfortable a home as the nature of my condi- 
tion would admit. She has borne with my caprices, 
and all the distressing vexations of my disorder, 
with a patience and a kindness which I can never 
repay ; but she will be requited at the hand of Him 
who visits the mercifcd with His mercy, and the be- 
nevolent with His favour. 

' I am sensible that the hour of my departure is 
at hand. The restoration of my reason is a sure 
precursor of death, to me a release from overmuch 
sorrow, bringipg with it too, as it does, an assurance 
of better thing*. In truth, I long to die, if it be 
6od's will, and I bless him for the visitation. In 
my own case, sir, — ^in the whole of what I have 
related to you,— I have seen the sad issues of vice; 
apd if the innocent ux this world suffer for the 
ofiences of the guilty, it ia gdIj that they may, the 
more speedily, or the more effectually, be introduced 
to the possession of ''those joys unspeakable and 
glorified, which the Lord has prepared for them that 
love him." » . 
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The mifierer ceased ; but the exertion had so en- 
feebled ber, that I quitted the room, helping abe 
migfat be recroHed by a brief repose, thoogb alie was 
evidently near ber last boor/ Her narratiye bad 
saddened me. It was altogether a strange but fear- 
ful tale, and brooght to my mind, with so rrowfu l dis- 
tinctnesB, a practical proof of what I have so fie- 
quently witnessed during my professioiial career, — 
that the happiness of the many is too Gommonly 
marred by the wickedness of the few. How oAct 
do we 'see one member of a femily set the whole at 
variance, and make that home a wilderness of dis- 
sensicMi, which otherwise might have beeiD a paradise 
of peace. 

On the following day, I called and administered 
the sacrament to the d3ring Christian. She was 
composed, but much weaker than on the preceding 
day. She received the consecrated elements upon 
her knees, weak as she was; and it astonished me 
to see with what resolved energy she supported 
her feeble frame during so long a service. She 
assured me that she felt refreshed both in body and 
in spirit, and spoke of her departure with a sober 
cheerfulness, which showed her perfect confidence 
of being numbered with the glorious company of 
heaven. It scarcely seemed to her an effort to 
tonverse upon those topics which most interested 
her, because, though her earthly tabernacle was 
tottering to its fall, yet was her spirit strong in 
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dered hei- a consolation to her parents. When she 
was froward and tyrannical, they petted and 
yielded to her tyranny ; now that she was resigned 
and enduring, they continually revi}ed her for the 
difficulties which they accused her of bringing 
upon them. Her home was, beyond description, 
wretched ; and the only real kindness she received 
in her own^ family, was from that sister whom she 
had so unkindly, — so cruelly wronged. That 
sweet girl used to soothe her with a persuasion so 
endearing, as to prove a medicament to her frac- 
tured heart, and draw from her frequent and bitter 
regret at former injury. The visitation which had 
overtaken this family, though it wrought a happy 
moral change upon poor Elvira, produced none 
upon her parents. They sufiered ; and, it must be 
confessed, they deserved to sufier. I never ceased 
to use my best endeavours to bring them to a sense 
of their errors, and to look upon the state of bereave- 
ment to which ihby had been reduced, as a chasten- 
ing of transcendent Mercy. I pointed out to them 
the favourable efiect produced upon the mind ahd 
heart of their daughter, Elvira, by the afflictions 
with which she . had been visited. This seemed to 
make an impression upon the obdurate spirit of the 
father, and he admitted that some good had arisen 
out of the evil which had come upon them. Find- 
ing that his prejudices began to yield, I continually 
plied him with the best arguments at my command* 
to bring him to a better tone of mind; and I •ventU'* 
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among Grod's manifold and great mercies. I shall 
shortly be with those whom I loved when they were 
in the flesh, where, I trust, we shall ** hc^d sweet 
conununion together," — where there will be no 
abatement either to the joy or to its duration.' 

I rose to depart. She thanked me fervently for 
my attention, and begged that I would include 
her in my prayers. A smile was on her faded 
cheek as I quitted the room. I never saw her 
again alive. As she had foretold, she died during 
the night ; and the next morning I gazed upon her 
corpse, still as the sculptured marble, but no less 
beautiful in death. Her history had greatly in- 
terested me. It was a sad one ; but conveyed a 
lesson and a moral, for which, I am sure, I was tha 
wiser, and, I trust, the better. It dwelt upon my 
memory with that sort of vital recollection which 
one seems to feel can never die ; and I looked upon 
the death of that amiable sufferer as furnishing a 
brilliant example for my own. I have oflen, and 
earnestly exclaimed, amid the sacred silence of my 
own thoughts, and with that mute fervour only 
known to God and my own heart — * May my last 
end be like hers ! ' 

I know of nothing, in the long and varied 
catalogue of human events, that has so powerful 
an influence upon our moral feelings, as the sight 
of a fellow-creature's dissolution. The instant 
transition from life to death, flrom motion, con* 
seiousness, volition, and all those beautiful fa* 
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eulties which are the attributes of life, to a mere 
inert mass of spiritless matter, is, at all timesi an 
affecting spectacle. And, then, the reflections which 
it suggests ; the condition to which the departed 
soul may be destined — whether, at the moment of 
its quitting the body, it may be freed from its mortal 
prison for a liberty eternal in the heavens, or con^ 
signed to a bondage that shall extend beyond all 
limits of duration, and never know abatement. 

I have witnessed the death-bed of the sinner, who 
has died without a holy expectation. I have seen him 
writhing in his mortal agony ; his spirit, at the same 
time, overbon^e by thoi^B dark apprehensions which 
ever crowd upon the minds of the despairing at their 
last hour. I have witnessed his death-struggle, — 
that desperate strife with the great conqueror, — the 
horrible victory won over a soul that had no hope» 
and a body steeped in the blackest hues of guilt ! 
To form an adequate notion of such a scene, it must 
be witnessed. Words can but convey a feeble 
picture ; the reality is beyond their reach. I have 
likewise seen those summoned to their reckoning 
whose lives have been such as to warrant the expec- 
tation of an entrance into heavenly joys. And what 
a contrast ! The beautiful fervour of confidence 
subdued by the humility of conscious unworthiness, 
but still strengthened by a most holy faith; the 
humble reliance upon Divine mercy, through Divine 
merit ; the cahn, secure reposing upon a Saviour's 
love and a Redeemer's expiation: — ^Uiese symptoms 
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of a blessed foretaste of the heavenly inheritance, I 
have witnessed at the e^tpiring Christian's death- 
bed, and it has oflen been a balm to my own soul. 
I bless Grod daily that he has numbered me among 
his ministers. It has brought before my eyes scenes 
by which I have been improved, — my own probation 
has been rendered the more easy, and temptations 
less difficult to overcome. Still 1 have * nothing 
whereof to boast,' but ardently pray that I may 
* continue faithful unto the end.' 



THE END. 
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produced a feud of some days^ duration, and it 
has even lasted for weeks. When this occurred, 
my uncl& was usually so morose, that our h^me 
was rendered exceedingly miserahle; but niy 
Jjrother used generally in the end to assuage the 
rancour of our guardian, by the blJBindness of his 
manners, and the patience with which he bore the 
old man's ill-humour, 

' It was, at length, settled that our respective 
marriages were to take place, and the day was even 
^xed. Nothing could exceed the /joy which the 
prospect of domestic happiness mutually inspired. 
The girl upon whom my brother had bestowed his 
affection wtus a pretty, unpretending creature, as 
amiable as she was pretty, and as good as she was 
amiable. She loved him with an intensity seldom 
witnessed, and he requited her affection with equal 
warmth. Indeed, theirs was no common attachment 
and in proportion to its fervour di4 they entertain, 
hopes of a happy futurity both here and hereafter. 
Towards her brother my feelings were such as 
woman never could entertain but for one object. I 
loved him with a devotion which I cannot pretend 
to describe, perhaps too dearly, for my whole heart 
W€U9 bound up in him, though still I trust my soul 
was consecrated to its God, with that^Bpiritual devo- 
tion, which is beside all human affections, yet never 
dead within the bosom that has felt the pure glow of 
religion. I had not given my heart to one wha 
did not know how to value the boon. I was 4)e- 
loved— ardently bek)ved by the man of my choice l 



